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Dan Beard, the Famous 


National Scout Commissioner 


Tells How He Trains 


“Awkwardness” Out of Boys: 


Advice from a man like Dan Beard, who has 
spent more than forty years of his useful life in 
helping boys to develop their best in sport and 
work, is so important that everyone will give it 
careful attention. In a recent letter, he says: 


“There must be at least one-third out of every 
crowd of boys whose parents call awkward, but 
who in reality simply lack training to develop co- 
ordination. In my camp I teach the boys to throw 
the tomahawk as one of the exercises which compels 
coordination of mind and muscle, but probably the 
best exercise for this purpose is in the use of the 
rifle. One cannot make a good shot with his mind 
on anything else but the target. It teaches con- 
centration of thought, develops steadiness of nerve 
and tends to produce that self-reliance and manhood 
which was such a marked characteristic of our 
early ancestors.” 


This year, more than ever before, boys are tak- 
ing a greatly increased interest in target shooting. 
Everywhere you see boys, with their Daisy Air 
Rifles, working faithfully to perfect themselves, 
and become real marksmen. Not only are they 





having real sport with their trusty “Daisy,” but 
they realize that they are acquiring a steady nerve 
and alert precision that will help them to excel in 
any form of sport they undertake. 


The Daisy Air Rifle is the rifle every boy should 
start with. Millions, of men, now crack shots on 
the target range or hunting field, first learned to 
shoot with the Daisy. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy Pump 
Gun—it has the same action, the same snappy 
lines and finish, as a high-power hunting rifle, a 
50-shot repeater for $5.00. Other Daisy models, 
$1.00 to $5.00. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Managers 
717 Market St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Southern Representatives: 
Louis Williams & Co. 
28 Noel Block 
Nashville, Tenn. 






Boys! Get Your Free Copy of the Daisy Manual! 


Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods dealer and 


ask him for a free copy of the Daisy Manual. 


It tells how to 


become a crack shot, and how to form a drill company. Ask 
him to show you the latest Daisy models. If he does not carry 
them, write us, and we will send any model on receipt of price. 
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in the BOYS’ LIFE 
program for 1926! 


DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


The Friend of Millions of Boys 


Will have an out-and-out, straight-from-the-shoulder, man-to- 
man talk on SUCCESS in the April issue of BOYS’ LIFE, entitled: 











“IF I WERE FIFTEEN” 





—Remember—“Doug” is only one of the 
many big guns who will make BOYS’ LIFE 


Bigger and Better than ever before. 


AND the action is only starting. The big 
stars are just lining up. There’s new 
ginger in every page, new vigor in every 
story, new interest in every article. 


Watch BOYS’ LIFE in 1926 - - Watch It! 





ONE OF THE BIG THINGS 








“At fifteen I did many things 
that I would not do again if some 
miracle threw me back to that 
age and let me keep the experi- 
ence I have gained since.”’ 


These few words, coming from 
a man who, through sheer 
determination and grit, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the goal- 
line of success, should serve 
as a shining Beacon to light 
the rock-bound course that 
leads to the future. 





The pictures on this page show Douglas Fairbanks 
in his new picture, “The Black Pirate.” 
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The Official Boy Scout Uniform 


Designed for comfort, ease of movement and 
freedom in every position, it has, an athletic 
smartness of appearance which characterizes 
the Official Boy Scout Uniform. 


Climb trees, scale fences, slide down embank- 
ments, give it every sort of roughing and it 
holds right up to snuff. 


Tailored and reinforced to meet all the strains 
of a vigorous boy scout’s life. 


The materials used are a specially prucessed, 
tough-surfaced khaki cloth. 


The Official Boy Scout Seal on a uniform is 
positive assurance of true value and reliability 
and is recognized as ample guarantee of skill, 
knowledge and honor in manufacture. 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform is identified 
by the Official Boy Scout Seal shown below. 





37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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it be in town, city or country, there are sufficient out- 
door activities that will give scouts every opportunity to 
be in the open. 
To adequately meet the requirements of every activity in any 
sphere, The Department of Scout Supplies has adopted a stand- 
ard of equipment that is second to none. 


4 OFFICIAL BOY 


Regulation Scout Coat 
Made of U. S. standard khaki which has been submitted to sun, acid and strength tests. 
Has notched lapel roll collar, two outside Stanley breast pockets and two lower bellows 
pockets. One plait in center back extending from yoke to belt, two inches wide. Let- 
tering, “Boy Scouts of America” worked in red silk over right breast pocket. Official 
Buttons bearing Boy Scout emblem. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 10 oz. 
No. 645 Price, $3.45 
Regulation Scout Breeches 
Equipped with belt loops, two front, two hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below knee, 
to be worn preferably with stockings. Modeled full. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 8 oz. 
No. 651 Price, $2.40 
Regulation Scout Shirt 
Made of standard khaki material. Has loose fitting rolling collar with neck-band, two 
outside Stanley square patch breast pockets with flap to button down. Has lettering 
“Boy Scouts of America” over right breast pocket. Coat style. Order by age size. 
Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 
No. 647 


Ts real scouts, every season is scouting season. Whether 


Price, $2.25 

Regulation Scout Hat 
Low crown, wide brim; olive drab felt; ventilated; silk band; detachable wind cord—sizes 
634 to 734. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 
No. 503 Price, $2.95 

Woolen Stockings 
Very attractive and durable, made from pure wool, olive drab yarn, reinforced toe and 
heel. Turn down below knee. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 


No. 527 Price, $1.50 
Scout Neckerchiefs 

Plain Color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid Price, each $.50 

Combination Color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid Price, each .60 

Neckerchief Slide. Prepaid Price, each .15 


Boy Scout Neckties 

Proper for wear when coat is part of the uniform. Good-wearing quality silk. Colors, 
khaki, green, black, red, blue and purple. Prepaid. 

No. 662 Price, each $.60 

Scout Sweater 

Made of high-grade khaki yarns; pure worsted front with cotton back. Experts in sweater 
making declare this to be as warm as all-wool sweaters, and much more effective in 
wear. 

No. 666 Sizes up to 36, shipping weight, 114 lbs. Price, $3.50 
No. 667 Sizes 38 to 44, shipping weight, 2 lbs. Price, $4.50 


BOY SCOUTS 


200 FIFTH 
NEW 
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Harry the Guide says, 


‘“‘THE REGULAR SCOUT USES NOTHIN’ BUT— tee, 


SCOUT EQUIPMENT 


Foresters’ Tent 

The ideal tent for the year-round hiker and camper. Width 
7% ft., depth 7!2 ft., front 614 ft., back 2 ft. Open front 
and incline of walls catches and reflects heat of fire in front 
of tent. Two can sleep in the forester with comfort. Shipping 
weight, 6 Ibs. 

No. 1499 Price, $7.25 

Featherweight Shelter Tent 

Made of a specially processed high quality waterproof 
canvas. Length 84 inches, width 46 inches, height 36 inches. 
It has a distinct advantage because it laces up the front 
thereby affording protection from wind and rain. Furnished 


‘with 9 pegs, 2 folding poles and a carrying case which makes 


a good pillow when tent is set up. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 
No. 1303 Price, $7.00 
Official Khaki Camp Blanket 
An economical wool blanket of exceptional wearing quality. 
Stamped with official badge design. Weight, 3 lbs. Size 

58 x 82 inches. Shipping weight, 4 Ibs. 
No. 1172 Price, $4.00 
Rover Pack 
Adopted after thorough trial to satisfy demand for a larger 
pack carrier. Made of heavy waterproof canvas 27 in. 
with inside collar, adjustable web straps with single sus- 
pension, side rings for lacing on extra duffel. Shipping 
weight, 234 lbs. 
No. 1434 Price, $5.00 
Scout Haversack 
Closely follows U. S. Government model. Good stout 
khaki material with web straps. Buckles and straps re- 
inforced. Compact, yet roomy enough to take just what 
you want. Shipping weight, 134 Ibs. 
No. 592 Price, $2.50 
Official Boy Scout Axes 
Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
piece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 
No. 1510 ‘‘Plumb”’ Brand. Prepaid 
No. 1507 ‘‘Collins’’ Brand. Prepaid 


Price, $1.80 
Price, $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
blade, screw driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 
Prepaid. 
No. 1496 ‘‘Remington”’ make. Prepaid 
No. 1502 ‘‘Ulster’’ brand. Prepaid 


Price, $1.50 
Price, $1.50 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed in tight-fitting 

khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 

Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen 

is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over one 

quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 
1466 


No. 
**Wear-Ever’”’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. Outfit consists 

of fry pan with patent folding handle into which stick may be 

inserted for holding over fire. Cooking pot with cover, 

drinking cup, stew pan which also serves as plate and soup 

bowl. Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and lock 

together, hence do not rattle. Khaki carrying case with 

adjustable strap. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. 

No. 1200 Price, $2.85 
‘“‘Upton’’ Mess Kit 

Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup can, cup, stew 

or fry pan and wire broiler. Separate handles for each article. 

All parts nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or haver- 

sack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 

No. 1001 Price, $1.75 

Luminite Watch 

A real Scout’s watch. You can tell time in the dark. Radium 

dial, will stand hard usage, keeps good time. Prepaid. 

No. 1471 Price, $2.50 
Magnetic Compass 

Luminous; can be seen in the dark. Bar needles; 134 in. 

diameter, with case. Prepaid. 

No. 1207 Price, $1.25 


Price, $3.00 


OF AMERICA 


AVENUE 
YORK 


604 Mission St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Boy Scout Diary 


Always peppy, full of good 
fun and very entertaining 
and thrilling to every 
Scout. 





Whether it be in the city 
recording the phenomena 
of modern progress —or 





out in the open spaces, the 
Diary is the most essential 
part of the real Scout’s 
equipment. 





In addition to valuable 
camping and hiking in- 
formation and knowledge, 
the Diary is the miniature 
encyclopedia of everything 
a Boy Scout does. 


Price 


15c 


A Copy 
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TWO DOLLARS WORTH ALONE 
IN BOYS’ LIFE FOR APRIL! 


It’s a Fact - - No Doubt About It 


Try these choice bits from two stories coming 
in April and then remember that this issue is 
only a tip off on the new BOYS’ LIFE program. 


$2.00 gives you the April issue and eleven 
more just as good. Can’t beat it, fellows— 
figure it out for yourself. 


“Harve Cody left the coacher’s box and dashed down to the plate. Wally 
seeing him, left the batter’s box surprised. Cody came up close to the 
Baldwin captain and, before anyone could stop him—or divine his inten- 
tions—he drew back his fist and struck Wally a blow over the left temple. 
The Baldwin centerfielder staggered back, dropped his bat, and made 
for Cody in a rage. The crowd went mad, authorities restraining the 
spectators with difficulty. Players ran out from both benches. Wally 
and Cody were kept apart—Cody being dragged away from the plate— 
the umpire ordering him from the field. But before the Baldwin catcher 
could be disposed of he had hurled these slurring words at his team’s 
star batter, “You’re not afraid of getting beaned with a fist, are you?” 


—From Hit By Pitcher by Harold M. Sherman. 
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“Sand and glare and heat—reckless, stifling heat which rose from the burning surface of oer 
the desert in shimmering, reflected rays. The fierce monotony of the burnished, brazen 
sky was unrelieved by even the smallest wisp of cloud. No touch of green, or any other 
color, tempered the deadly sameness of that endless stretch of glittering sand carved by 
the wind into strange semblances of frozen ripples. 

“Sand and glare and heat—and silence; a silence so complete, so devastating that there 
was about it an actual sense of physical oppression! The stillness of a lonely wood or 
field at midnight was as nothing to the utter absence of any sign which lay over this dead 
country like a pall. There were no leaves or grasses to stir ever so faintly in the vagrant 
breeze; no insect to chirp, no tiny rodent to rustle stealthily about in search of food. The 
only sense of life and movement in that endless sweep of burning sand and glaring sky 
were two black specks whose alien presence seemed merely to emphasize the dreary, empty 
desolation of the scene. 

“One of these hung almost motionless against that background of dazzling, steely blue so 
high, so far from earth that it looked no larger than a pinhead. The other, advancing with 
painful slowness across the glittering stretches and combed ridges which glistened whitely 
with innumerable fine particles of gypsum, presently resolved itself into the figure of a 
man—on foot!” 




















—From the Mounted Troop by Joseph B. Ames. 
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BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3 (cross two out) please send BOYS’ 
LIFE for 6 months, one year, two years (cross two out) beginning wit’) 


AND - - anarticle by the ever popular Douglas Fairbanks, a thrill- 
ing detective mystery story, an article on choosing canoes, a 
rattling good dog story, tips on playing the outfield, and a story 
with a hundred and one laughs ARE SOME OF THE OTHER 
THINGS YOU’LL GET IN THE APRIL ISSUE. IMAGINE 
IT - - ALL IN ONE ISSUE! 


$2.00 Does It For a Year - - Don’t Miss Out! 
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E WAS free! The smooth green water of the great 
bay closed over him. With powerful strokes he 
put behind him the hated tank, the fetid smells of 
many animals, the nerve-breaking crowds of star- 
ing man-creatures. Even yet through the depths he could 
hear the roar of the fog whistles and the grinding crashes of 
the two steamers still locked together in the mist. 

Fear drove him on. The fog, the terrible cries from the 
circus menagerie crushed in the bow of the great ferry-boat, 
the violent shock as his tank car was hurled into the bay— 
these were enough to drive from his mind everything but flight 


—swift, churning flight. Behind him streamed a smoke of 
opalescent bubbles. Faster, faster his torpedo-shaped body 


sped on. Instinctively, as he hurled through the emerald’ 


depths, he tasted the water. Saltier and cleaner it steadily 
became; he was approaching the sea. Soon there came to his 
ears the boom of the surf; the water cleared—he was at sea! 

Gradually his fear abated, his little used swimming muscles 
demanded rest, and his powerful lungs cried for air. Turning 
his nose toward the light, he shot upward. Half his length 
shot into the fog. Like a great cork he rode the slow rollers 
and restocked his lungs with oxygen. 

Six feet from his sharp bewhiskered nose to his great double 
rudder flippers he measured, and over four feet around his fat 
sides. Five hundred pounds of supple, restless energy wrapped 
in a princely coat of thick dark fur—that was Matka, splendid 
specimen of Callorhinus Alascanus, the Alaskan fur seal. 
Matka (Maht-kah), the One Offshore Everywhere, the coastal 
tribes had called his kind before ruthless pelagic sealing had 
swept all but a remnant of the vast herds from the seas. 

During his six years in captivity, Matka’s alert mind had 
been unusually developed, and his body had grown from puppy- 
hood to the full tide of maturity. Now he was free—free to 
follow the destiny of a Prince of the high seas. He decided 
to follow that destiny. 

A flip of his oar-like fore flippers and he was away—away 
on a two thousand mile journey through the thick fogs and 
lashing seas of springtime in the mighty Pacific. Whocharted 
his course for him? Could it be that the dim memory of his 
babyhood among the Pribilof Islands in the Behring Sea was 
sufficient to give him direction? What instinct told him to 
follow the hundred fathom curve northward? 

Many sea miles slipped behind him. He was passing over 
the great feeding banks. Suddenly he saw a streaming white 
flutter of ribbons dart into the depths before him. He in- 
stantly decided that he was hungry. Down, down through the 
darkening shadows he sped like a projectile. The “ribbons” 
waved frantically before him, but apparently in vain. He 
opened his mouth to close upon them. Presto! They vanished 
in an inky cloud—a veritable smoke-screen of the deep. 

He was puzzled. Instinct told him the streamers meant 
edible seal food, but, owing to his long captivity, he had no 
practical experience to guide him. He swam on. Another 
knot of ribbons flashed past. As he turned to pursue it, 
from its folds jutted a sepia cloud. Calling for extra 
speed, he ploughed through the blinding screen, mouth 
agape. Tentacles brushed his long whiskers. Swerving 
slightly, his jaws closed upon his prey—two feet of writhing 
squid. He quickly devoured the oval body with its saucer 
eyes and ten long tentacles, spitting out only the big parrot- 
like beak of the creature. 
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Again on the surface, he lazily surveyed the immediate 
vicinity. No danger threatened, so he folded his tired 
flippers upon his breast and was asleep. Just that! One 
moment he was wide awake; the next he was sound asleep, 
rocking gently to and fro on the slow heaving sea. A full 
dinner, then sleep if possible: that is a rule of the wild. Four 
minutes passed—no more. As if warned by an intermittent 
alarm, Matka awoke, raised his head and sharply scrutinized 
the tossing surface. He closed his eyes again for another seal 
nap. 
“Phut, phut, phut,” echoed a muffled beat of sound some- 
where in the fog. Wide awake on the instant, Matka raised 
his body half out of the water and tried to locate the sound. 
Suddenly the black prow of a motor dory leaped out of the 
gray. He heard a shout, and it pointed directly at him. As 
the knife-edged keel cut down upon him, he dove cleanly. 

Matka was curious. Surely that shout was made by a man, 
and he had learned to love the voices of his trainers and 
keepers. Perhaps these men were playing with him. He 
would see, so a little to one side he bobbed up again. .The 
motor boat was swinging in a circle with himself as the center 
of it. 

“Tony, the rifle, quick! It’s a fur seal, worth a hundred 
dollars!” 

As Matka, looking for all the world like a big friendly dog 
in the water, gazed curiously, trying to understand the strange 
actions of these men-creatures, the dark visaged halibut 
fisherman in the bow excitedly fired. 

Matka saw a little spurt of water where the bullet struck in 
front of his nose, and heard the sharp crack of the high-powered 
rifle. However, he was not afraid, for had he not been taught 
to fire a cannon in the circus! This was fun! 

Thup! He felt a terrible blow and a red hot pain in the 
muscles of his thick neck. The men yelled in triumph as the 
seal rolled over on his side. Naught cared they for Matka’s 
suffering, nor for the law which forbade pelagic sealing. They 
were drunk with the joy of the chase and the thought of the 
money the skin would bring from a certain dealer in ill-gotten 
goods. 

The shock and surprise rendered the seal incapable of action 
for the moment, and this undoubtedly saved his life. The 
poacher thought him dying and hesitated to put another bullet 
hole in the valuable pelt. The bullet had cut through the 
great layers of fat and through some of the muscles of Matka’s 
big neck, but, though the pain was great, the wound was far 
from being fatal. Confusedly his brain began to reason that 
there was something wrong—these men were not the friends 
that he had known—they meant to kill him. A shadow loomed 
over him. The grinning giant in the bow reached out with a 
boathook to make fast the kill. Ludicrously the man’s face 
changed. His boathook hung poised over mere bubbles—his 
prey had vanished! 

A mile away Matka came to the surface. By this time the 
layers of fatty tissue had closed about his smarting wound, 
checking the flow of blood. Luckily no roving sharks had 
crossed his trail, else they would have pursued him like hounds 
on a hot scent. As he sped on northward through the spume 
of a rising sea, he avoided the few ships he passed. He had 
learned a necessary but bitter lesson of the sea folk: to shun 
man and his creations above all other things. 

Days of storm-swept seas followed, for the Pacific belies its 
name in April. Health and clean salt water rapidly healed 
his wound, until all that remained were the scars and the 





Decoration by Francis J. Rigney 


memory. His natural instincts warned him of the more ordi- 
nary sea dangers. He allowed no formidable sea creature to 
catch him off guard. The largerspecies of sea-lions he respected. 
Strangely, it seemed, he did not meet with other fur seals. 
He could not know that the scattered remnants of the once 
vast herds were traveling northward, too, in small groups— 
the bulls ahead of him and the cows behind him, while the 
partly grown pups were still playing along the Canadian coast- 
line opposite which he was now swimming. 

“Yap! - Yap!” His keen ears heard the joyful sound, a fur 
seal’s bark! He stretched his long thick neck to see. There, 
off to the left and moving parallel with him, was a group of 
shifting black spots, looking like bathers in the surf. Com- 
panionship! the world-wide call of blood, fellowship with 
one’s own kind; the gregarious soul of the fur seal thrilled with 
it as he came tearing into the herd! 

The thrill was his alone! The herd, composed entirely of 
adult males, seemed little concerned over his arrival, accepting 
him as a matter of course. The master-thought of the herd 
seemed to be speed, hurry to arrive at the Pribilofs. As the 
herd advanced, the speed increased. Soon it would become a 
race to arrive first at the rookeries and stake out a strip of 
beach by right of possession—and prowess. As yet, however, 
the instincts of fellowship and safety in numbers prevailed. 
Along the Alaskan coast they swept, far out along the hundred 
fathom line, gradually curving westward toward the passes 
between the Aleutian Islands. 


NE morning, as they were passing one of the numerous 

pods of smaller whales, one of the whales stood on its head 
and its great fluke smote the water with the crack of a three- 
inch gun. Instantly the whales wheeled and came tearing 
across the sea in front of the seal herd in a welter of foam. As 
Matka bobbed up he saw a crescent of six-foot dorsal fins 
cutting the water behind the whales. Ocra, the Killer, and 
his pack of sea wolves were upon them! The killers seemed 
crazed with blood. They hurled themselves upon whales and 
seals alike; cutting, slashing, tearing out great chunks of 
blubber, killing wantonly like land wolves in a flock of sheep. 
In a few moments they had killed many times the food they 
could consume. 

A twenty-foot killer struck a whale calf directly in front of 
Matka. The calf’s mother brought down her ponderous tail- 
like fluke with lucky aim and literally crushed the killer’s head 
into pulp. Two more sea wolves closed in, tearing at mother, 
baby, and their comrade alike. As Matka darted away in a 
panic of fear, he sensed the rush of a great body behind him. 
Closer and closer drew the killer. Matka’s heart almost burst 
in his efforts for more speed as he felt death close upon him. 
The water swirled before him—he dove under a madly swim- 
ming whale—Ocra struck the more slowly moving animal, and 
Matka was temporarily saved. 

Wildly the seal charged through the sea. Unwittingly he 
had chosen a course opposite the general direction of the flight 
and carnage, but as he darted on he again tasted fresh blood. 
Skimming the crest of a wave, he came upon another slaughter 
ground. Here Ocra had been and passed on. This had been a 
small herd of sea-lions. As Matka doubled sharply away, a 
torpedo shape hurled at him through the water. The scaven- 
gers had not all departed! Dogfish, the jackals or coyotes of 
the sea, were feasting on the leavings of the sea wolves. Swift 
as was the rush of the dogfish, the seal avoided it and was away 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Being an Adventure of Wace, Son of Featherbrain 


By Arthur Edwards Chapman 


VOID, thou clumsy lout! Canst 
not see whither thou’rt go—” 
The words broke off in a 
sharp gasp of pain as a great 
head, bent low, and backed by a swiftly- 
flying body, caught the man-at-arms full 
sorely in the midriff. Back he staggered, 
winded by the blow and overbalanced 
thereby. Throwing out his arms in a 
wild effort to save himself, he encoun- 
tered the thick mop of hair with which 
the incommoding head was crowned and 
his fingers instinctively entwined them- 
selves therein. Hereat a shrill outcry 
came from the owner thereof, and then 
the pair helplessly entangled, sprawled 
confusedly upon the rough cobbles of the 
refuse-littered street. 

Loud and mirthfully roared the few 
lusty wights who were about, early 
astir on their morning tasks, as they 
beheld the downfall of the man-at-arms, 
who was called Will Longshank. And 
none laughed louder than the heavily- 
built, red-bearded knave who had been 
following close on the heels of the fallen 
one, and who, indeed, was his comrade, 
yclept Red Rufus. For, in all truth, the 
lanky one’s rueful expression and the 
pained surprise thereof, was right comical. 

Will Longshank, however, laughed not. 
Gasping hardly, he sought to disentangle 
himself from the cause of his mishap, 
and succeeding, he sat there in the road, 
glaring with wrath at those who made 
mock of his misfortune, and at the small 
figure that was slowly gathering itsclf 
together before him. 

A dwarf was this one, who, running all 
hotly along the street, had collided thus 
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rudely with Will Longshank. None other, 
indeed, than Wace, son of Featherbrain, 
jester to my Lord Cerdic of Moorsdale. 

Having got him to his feet once more and felt his great 
head tenderly, Wace gazed upon the fallen one, with a wide 
grin of delight slowly overspreading his broad, ugly face. 
For toward Will Longshank he bore no love, and it pleased 
him mightily to have brought the man-at-arms low on this 
fashion. 

An urgent message from Lord Cerdic to the Abbot of Bran- 
daux had brought the jester with the gray dawn to the town. 
His duty safely accomplished, he had been hastening back 
to Moorsdale. “Iwas as he ran thus hotly that he had 
neglected to observe the nearness of other men, and his head 
had bored into Will Longshank’s middle with the dire results 
which have been written heretofore. 

Now as Wace’ beheld that the object of his carelessness 
was none other than his hated enemy, the apprenhension 
that had commenced to take possession of him departed and 
a great satisfaction at the mischance took its place. Wider 
and wider his grin became till it seemed that his mouth was 
spreading to his ears. 

Yet did not Will Longshank laugh, but pressed his two 
hands tightly against his body at that place which had suffered 
in the conflict. Presently, having recovered himself somewhat, 
he raised his lanky form with much painful effort and stood 
upon his feet. He let his burning, wrathful eyes pass keenly 
from face to face of the few that stood about him, and as he 
saw how that the laughter directed against himself diminished 
not his anger increased apace. 


HESE dangerous signs troubled n Wace the Jester, 

however, and he continued to dance there all uncon- 
cernedly, grinning up at the lanky one with much of impu- 
dence. Wherefore Will Longshank turned upon the dwarf. 

“The fiends take thee, thou clumsy imp i’ darkness!” he 
cried. ‘Hast no eyes i’ thy fool’s head?” 

The dwarf danced away a little before the irate man-at- 
arms. : 
“Aye, good cousin Coffin-Jaws,” he retorted shrilly. “TI 
ha’ but two... an’ thank good Saint Dunstan for that 
mercy, for had I more the pain from the sight o’ thy face 
would be beyond bearing!” 


Kneeling there upon the ground were two stout men-at-arms 


, 


“Plague take thy tongue!’ Will Longshank cried. “T’ll 
tear it from thee yet!” 

“Aye, it be overlong, an’ would benefit by cutting!” 
growled Red Rufus, moving heavily to his comrade’s side. 

Yet even as the Jester retreated before the men-at-arms’ 
threat there came to the ears of all there a sound that made 
them to pause and stare from one to the other in silent 
inquiry. 

It was the sharp, impatient clanging of a bell, ringing 
peal on peal with deafening insistence. The great bell of the 
Abbey of Brandaux it was, as all there well knew. And its 
echoing clamour carried a message to those who heard it 
that something untoward was happening, and that my Lord 
the Abbot would have every man give ear. 

Whereupon the men turned about to hasten to answer the 
summons, while banging doors and running feet gave indica- 
tion that others besides were paying heed to the call. 

Now as Will Longshank and Red Rufus hesitated, not 
knowing whether to transfer their attention to this fresh 
diversion that promised or to proceed with the much-needed 
lesson which they had been about to administer unto the 
dwarf, there came the clatter-clatter of iron-shod hoofs on 
the rough cobbles, and a horseman galloped hotly a-down the 
street. . 

A man-at-arms was this who rode, and he wore the livery 
of the Abbot. Coming nigh to where Wace and the others 
were, he drew rein suddenly. Quickly was he the center of a 
curious crowd, clamouring all at once to know what was 
afoot. 

‘“‘My Lord the Abbot hath been robbed!” replied the 
man-at-arms. ‘Robbed of his choicest jewels! . . . Yester- 
eve it was. There came two masterless men to the abbey 
seeking shelter. This were they given, together with food 
and drink and a silver penny to each to aid them on their 
way, as is the custom of our Lord the Abbot.” 

‘°Tis so—’tis so,” ejaculated an eager listener. “Our 
lord was ever generous an’ turned none away in want!” 

“Yet did the knaves ill repay his goodness,” went on the 
man-at-arms, who was called Alan, ‘for this morn when the 
good Brother Francis went to call them they had vanished, 


leaving but a broken window to tell o’ 
the manner of their going.” 

“‘And they ha’ taken the Abbot’s 
jewels?” interrupted Wace. 

“The cunning rogues made their way 
by stealth to my Lord’s chamber and 
took the treasures from beneath his very 
nose whilst he slept. Great indeed be 
his anger, for besides a priceless be- 
jeweled chain which was the gift o’ 
King Richard and other costly gems, the 
varlets carried off a rich signet ring 
which my Lord o’ Durham had sent 
as a friendly token but yester fore- 
noon.” 

As the man-at-arms concluded his tale 
the good folk of Brandaux who had 
listened thereto lifted up their voices 
with renewed clamour, commenting 
amongst themselves upon the baseness 
of the knaves who could so evilly repay 
the Abbot’s generosity and trust. 

“My Lord will feel th’ loss right 
keenly,” exclaimed one. “He calls us, I 
doubt not, that we might make search 
for the losels.” 

**An he'll call not i’ vain, eh, friends?” 
said another. “We'll aid him right 
willingly!” 

Eagerly did the others express their 
readiness to undertake the task, for the 
Abbot was well beloved by them. Where- 
fore they began to melt away from that 
spot, tongues wagging rapidly, and make 
their way to the abbey in answer to the 
still calling bell. 

“By my cap and bells!” exclaimed 
Wace the Jester in his shrill tones as he 
stared after the departing ones, “‘my Lord 
the Abbot would seem to ha’ need o’ the 
fool and his wisdom, for he hath over- 
much of the folly o’ wise men!” 

“‘What sayest thou, fool?” said the 
man-at-arms sharply, as he made ready to resume his inter- 
rupted journey. 

“‘Why,” answered the dwarf, “‘the rogues waste their time 
hastening to the abbey while those who robbed the Abbot are 
passing ever further away! But my Lord the Abbot shall 
have his treasures despite the wisdom o’ his servants . . . for 
the poor fool will return them to him!” 


T THIS surprising pronouncement, and the boastful 
tone of it that was so strange on the lips of a fool, the 
man-at-arms laughed out aloud. And in his laughter he was 
joined by the great roar of Red Rufus and the harsh chuckle 
of Will Longshank who still stood nigh at hand. During the 
telling of Alan’s tale they had listened right keenly thereto, 
forgetting all about the dwarf’s presence. And while they 
listened many a significant glance had they flashed to each 
other, and avaricious had been the gleam in their eyes as they 
whispered to themselves that they, also, would join in the 
quest for the Abbot’s jewels. 

Yet now at the dwarf’s self-confident statement they 
felt somewhat of concern, for they knew that for all his 
folly he had more than a little cunning, and they feared that 
he might perhaps be possessed of some secret knowledge which 
he intended to use to the Abbot’s gain—and their loss. 

“Thou wilt return the Abbot’s jewels?” sneered Will 
Longshank. “Why, thou fool, the thieves be men, not 
babes!” 

“‘The more reason why thou shouldst leave thy cousin, 
Wace, to do the work!” retorted the dwarf, and brought a 
fresh chuckle from the man-at-arms, Alan, and a quick flash 
of anger to Will Longshank’s eyes. 

“Aye, how dost thou think to restore these treasures?” 
sniggered Red Rufus, following his comrade’s lead. ‘‘The 
thieves would crush thee beneath their feet ere thou couldst 
come nigh them, thou worm!” 

“Come nigh them!”’ flashed the dwarf. ‘‘By Saint Dunstan, 
the glare o’ thy beard would warn them while thou wast 
a mile away!” 

Upon this, Alan laughed the louder, for, in all truth, these 
two knaves were naught of a match in wordy warfare for 
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the dwarf. But Red Rufus gave a great bellow of wrath at 
the Jester’s gibe and raised a hand to strike. 

Wherefore Wace, realizing at last that he had let his folly 
outstep the bounds of prudence, stepped hurriedly backward, 
a little cry of affright escaping him as he read the terrible 
rage in Red Rufus’s blazing eyes and the menace of that up- 
raised fist. 

Ere the blow could fall, however, Wace felt himself seized 
at the back of the collar by a firm hand and lifted bodily 
from the ground, snatched from before the very eyes of the 
fuming Red Rufus. 

Placing Wace upon the horse in front of him, Alan (for 
he it was who had come to the dwarf’s rescue) put spur to 
his steed and with a great clattering went galloping a down 
the narrow street, leaving Red Rufus and Will Longshank 
standing there, calling out wild threats of vengeance to 
come. 


N AND on down the winding street dashed the man- 

at-arms, seeming to take little notice of the Jester who 
was perched so uncomfortably across the saddle before him. 
Coming nigh the main gate of the town, Alan passed beneath 
the frowning archway with its formidably-spiked portcullis, 
and so on to the country beyond. Crossing the swiftly- 
flowing river by a small stone bridge, the man-at-arms at 
length drew his steed to a halt and gripping Wace once 
more by his collar, deposited him unceremoniously on the 
ground. 

The Jester, having by this time recovered himself some- 
what from his fear and astonishment, stood there in silence, 
gazing up at Alan, and a slow grin overspread his broad 
countenance. 

“Gramercy, good Alan,” he exclaimed after a space, 
“for thy ready aid. By my cap and bells, yon losels lack 
much for humor, methinks!” 

‘‘Humor!” replied Alan, looking upon the dwarf with serious 
mien. ‘‘My faith, ’twas like to ha’ been a tragedy had I 
not stepped in to save thee from thy folly!” 

Wace the Jester figeted about uneasily from foot to foot, 
the while the grin died from his face and the keen gaze of the 
man-at-arms he would not meet. 

“But, good Alan,”’ he stammered protestingly, ‘‘the poor 
fool did but desire to aid my Lord the Abbot.” 

“Thou art only a fool,” said Alan, though not unkindly, 
“and thy folly leads thee into strange paths. Yet for once 
hearken unto wisdom and keep thy jests for lighter moments, 
else surely wilt make them once too often!”’ 

With which 


entered the forest, the great trees closing in upon him on 
either hand and the undergrowth of fern and bramble trailing 
uncontrolled across the rough path. 

Now ’twas as Wace sped along thus that his eyes were 
suddenly arrested by the brilliant glitter of something that 
lay amidst the bordering ferns, reflecting the golden gleam 
of the morning sunglight. Stopping all sharply in his tracks 
he began to quest about in the undergrowth for that which 
had caused the glitter. Not long had he to search, for soon 
his groping hand encountered the object and he drew it forth 
from its green bed, his little eyes feasting upon it greedily and 
with somewhat of awe. J 

For in his great paw he held a tiny cross, all cunningly 
worked in gold, while set therein were many wondrous stones 
that flashed a myriad rainbow colors into his eager face. 

“My Lord the Abbot’s jewels!” he ejaculated in a shrill 
tone that was quickly suppressed into a cautious whisper as he 
glanced with furtive eyes into the forest about him. “The 
masterless men ha’ come this way .. . the poor fool will 
find them and restore to the Abbot that which is his!” 

Instantly was all forgotten save the import of this new and 
startling discovery. The dwarf’s brain was working swiftly 
with that strange keenness and clearness that came so in- 
explicably in moments of emergency or danger. Still remain- 
ing on his knees, he began to examine the ground and brush- 
wood about that place where he had picked up the wondrously 
gleaming jewel. And he saw that the fern and bramble 
thereabout were crushed and broken as though by the passing 
of heavy bodies amongst them. Leaping to his feet with 
a little, sharp cry of expectation, he began to follow hotly 
on this trail which, quite clear to his keen eye, led away into 
the heart of the forest tangle. 

All aquiver with eagerness, he placed the golden cross 
carefully within the front of his doublet and pressed on along 
the plainly-outlined track through the thick masses of under- 
growth. Everandanon would the bracken clumps thin and give 
place to soft stretches of turf on which his feet fell noiselessly, 
and thus would the trail be broken so that he was compelled 
to slacken his pace and quest about him carefully until a 
freshly-broken thorn-branch or a bruised leaf pressed into the 
mould by a heavy foot set him aright once more. 

’Twas as he followed the trail with much of caution, fearful 
lest he should lose it, that there came floating to his ears, 
through the trees ahead of him, the hum of a human voice, 
and then another, sharply exclaiming. 

Creeping carefully in the direction of the sound, he presently 
found himself peering out from the trees into an open space. 
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Facing him was a small, rudely-built hut. Kneeling there 
upon the ground before the open door of the hut were two 
stout men-at-arms, clad in a livery that was strange to the 
Jester, and with long swords girt at their sides. Their hairy 
faces expressed a great keenness as they bent over a rough 
sack that lay between them and with grasping fingers took there- 
from, one after the other, richly-worked trinkets of gold and 
silver, all bejewelled and glittering dazzlingly in the sunlight. 

Now as Wace the Jester beheld all this he knew that here 
were the knaves who had robbed my Lord the Abbot. Yes, 
no doubt was there about it, for even as he looked closer one 
of the rogues drew from the sack a massive chain of gold, 
set about with costly gems. This, Wace well knew, was the 
gift of King Richard to the Abbot of which Alan had spoken. 
While, as if in further confirmation, the other man was hand- 
ling a heavy signet ring, bringing it before the notice of his 
companion. 

“See,” this knave exclaimed. ‘‘’Tis the bishop’s ring!” 

The other dropped the chain slowly back into the sack 
and examined the ring with closeness. 

“Aye,” he replied; “‘An’ a right rich prize indeed. The 
Abbot would gi’ much to get it back, I’ll warrant!” 


ITH eyes and ears wide open, the dwarf watched as 

the men continued to examine their haul. And whilk 
he watched he thought all furiously, seeking a plan whereby 
he might outwit the knaves and win from them their ill- 
gotten gains. Yet was he unable to discover how this was 
to be done, for to reveal himself to the men in that open space 
was folly. 

All suddenly, as he thought, Wace the Jester gave a quick 
start, and an expression of hope illumined his ugly features 
as he fixed his tiny eyes upon the hut that was at the men’s 
backs. A daring idea suggested itself to him. 

With much of caution, and yet all eagerly, he began to 
work his way around that clearing, keeping close hid amongst 
the trees, until he came at length to that side which was im- 
mediately behind the rude hut. Here was he completely hid 
from the view of the two men-at-arms who still remained by 
the door of the hut. 

Treading silently on the soft turf, Wace stole toward the 
building, which at this side was but a span or two higher 
than his head. Setting his foot in one of the many gaps 
in the neglected wall, he swung himself right skilfully upwards 
on to the moss-grown roof. Then he began carefully to worm 
his body along the roof, drawing nigh unto the front edge, 
from where he was able to peer down upon the men as 
they still knelt 
there with their 
backs _ toward 
him. They were 
now, he observed, 
all closely en- 
gaged in return- 
ing the treasures 
to the sack, and 
as he watched 
them he realized 
that he must act 
now if at all, for 
should he let 
them depart, as 
they seemed to 
be preparing to 
do, his chance 
would be gone. 

Gathering him- 
self cautiously 
together, he 
perched there on 
the edge of the 
roof, his weight 
balanced all cun- 
ningly on his toes 
and his body 
crouching. Even 
as the men re- 
placed the last of 
the stolen jewels 
within the sack 
Wace hurled him- 
self bodily upon 
them. One broad 
foot struck each 
man fairly be- 
tween the shoul- 
ders with a force 
that brought 
forth gasps of 
pained surprise, 
and sent them 
sprawling help- 
lessly on their 
faces. Then, ere 
they could re- 
cover themselves 
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° Chick began whirling his noose 
HICK NORRIS cantered to the top of a ridge on 
his search for stray cattle. him instead 0’ 
A steer suddenly bounded into view from behind ad I } 
a butte, galloping like mad. Chick’s blood fairly 
froze. At one end of a lariat looped around the animal’s horns 


dragged a human form, bounding on the ground at every 
jump with a thud that was sickening. 

In a flash Chick was off at break-neck speed, shaking out his 
lariat noose as he dashed down. 

“‘Come on Sandy, old boy!” he cried to his faithful mount. 
**God’s a-helpin’ us.” 

Sandy understood. A trained rope horse, he knew as well as 
his master that the wild, galloping steer down there must be 
brought to earth. He laid back his ears and fairly flew across 
the intervening space. The steer was blindly heading straight 
for a precipice. Chick began whirling his noose. God pity 
them all if he missed that throw! Fifty feet now separated the 
steer and the pursuing lad. Too far yet for the throw—forty 
feet—thirty—twenty-five—a deep chasm yawned just ahead. 
The rope hissed through the air from Chick’s hand and dropped 
—just around the animal’s horns. But the rope, though fas- 
tened to the saddle horn, did not yet tighten. Chick and Sandy 
were not quite ready for the “‘bust.’’ The trained cow-pony 
sped to the left of the fleeing steer, Chick tossed his rope 
over the opposite flank, Sandy whirled and braced, the 
rope whipped under the steer sweeping all four feet clear 
into the air—and the animal crashed to earth—fifteen paces 
from the yawning chasm. Chick was out of the saddle in 
an instant. 

He whipped out his knife and cut the rope which had 
tangled around the victim. He ran back and jerked a first aid 
kit from his saddle pocket. Leaving Sandy safely holding the 
steer, the lad dashed back and bent over the prostrate form. 
It was Curly Brown, a cowpuncher froin the Powder River 
country. He was unconscious. 

Chick’ first satisfied himself that no artery had been cut, 
then holding an ammonia bottle to Curly’s nose with one 
hand he began loosening the clothing with the other. 

With a groan, Curly at length opened his eyes. 

“How do you feel Curly?” Chick asked cheerily. 

The cowpuncher smiled through a dirt-stained face. He 
started to rise. 

Chick gently forced him back. ‘I know you are dead game 
Curly, but you had better rest a while.” 

Chick began to pull off carefully the leather chaps and 
feel for broken bones. Aside from numerous bruises over 
a considerable portion of his body, however, Curly was none 
the worse for his experience. Chick quickly treated the bruises. 
He then assisted his patient to a sitting posture. For the first 
time he detected an ugly gash in Curly’s scalp. Bracing the 
man with one knee he quickly treated and dressed the injury. 
Wetting a piece of gauze from his canteen, he cleaned the blood 
and dirt from the matted, curly, black hair. 





By Joseph S. Fleming 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


“Chick, yuh handle that stuff like a doctor,” remarked Curly 
in admiration. 

““You can thank the Boy Scout organization for that. We 
learn first aid in our troop meetings and our scoutmaster makes 
us always carry a first-aid kit on the range.” 

“That’s great—” Curly stopped and stared as he looked 
about him and discovered Sandy holding the steer in place, on 
the brink of achasm. The steer had not moved aninch. The 
full truth of what had happened now dawned on Curiy’s 
somewhat dazed mind. 

‘Chick, put er there. Yuh sure saved my life.” 

The hard hand of the cowpuncher gripped that of the lad, 
while the dark, moist eyes spoke volumes that mere words 
could not express. 

Curly stared again at the bracing horse, holding the steer in 
position. ‘‘Man! yuh sure did bust that steer, and I'll tell the 
world that is some cow-horse.” 

Chick closed his kit and went over to Sandy. 

“All right Sandy. [Ease up a bit,” the young master 
commanded. 

Sandy obeyed instantly. 

Chick shook the noose loose from the horns and gave the steer 
a push with his foot. The animal snorted, scrambled stiffly to 
his feet and trotted off. The hard fall had merely stunned him. 

By the time Chick had returned to Curly, the cowpuncher 
had gotten gamely to his feet. He refused the boy’s prof- 
fered aid as the two walked around the butte where Curly’s 
mount lay outstretched and motionless. The horse would 
rise no more. The fall had broken his neck. 

Curly stood in silence for several moments. 

Chick turned away. He knew what was going on within the 
silent cowpuncher. He could sympathize for he, too, had once 
lost a four-footed comrade—but Sandy had finally returned. 
Curly’s pony would never return. 

‘How did it all happen?” ventured Chick at length, break- 
ing the silence. 

“The last I remember, I roped that wild critter just as 
Blacky’s foot went into a prairie dog hole. He turned a somer- 
set sendin’ me clean over his head. The rope tangled around 
my right leg as I left the saddle—I hit the dirt with a bump ’n 
all went black. Chick, I sure thank yuh. I sure do. I hate 





to lose Blacky, but the ‘missus an’ the kids’ll sure be glad it’s 
me that’s dead.” 


HICK remained silent, but with a feeling of just pride 
both in his horse and in his own skill with the lariat. 

Curly shook his head sorrowfully. 

“Well, it’s good-bye old homestead now. Blacky ’n me was 
goin’ to win that thousand-dollar purse in steer ropin’ at the 
Rodeo so that we could pay off old skinflint Smith. Yuh see 
he holds the mortgage on the place, and he’s a goin’ to kick us 
out if we don’t come through right pronto.” 

“You finished second last year, didn’t you?” asked Chick. 

“Yes. Jim Towner beat me one second. But Blacky an’ 
me’s been clocken’ it off two seconds better ’n Jim’s time right 
along all spring.” 

‘“‘Haven’t you another rope horse?” inquired the lad. 

“No, Blacky’s all I had.” 

Chick was thinking hard. He knew the entire history of 
Curly’s homestead. He recalled when Curly was living in a 
tent with his family while building the cabin. Then had come 
the war and Curly had gone to France. There followed the 
brave fight made by the wife and mother to prove up and hold 
the place, trying to eke out an existence for herself and her 
children on the meager sum Curly was able to send each month. 
Curly had been wounded in the Argonne Forest, and then 
they had been forced to borrow while he was convalescing. 

He recalied the many pleasant evenings spent at the 
Browns’. He had often stopped there over night while on his 
long rides after cattle and the latch string was always out. 
During Curly’s absence at the front, Chick and his Mounted 
Patrol had made frequent trips to the homestead to assist 
Mrs. Brown with the cattle. 

Sandy was the best rope horse in Elk Valley. Did he dare 
offer him to Curly? He was riding Sandy in the relay and the 
relay came off at the same time that the steer-roping contest 
was staged. Curly was a Powder River entry and Jim Towner 
was Elk Valley’s hope in the steer-roping. Elk Valley was set 
on wresting the Rodeo honors from Powder River. Could he 
face the Mounted Patrol and the Elk Valley riders if he loaned 
a rival his horse? And then, too, Sandy would never permit 
any one on his back but himself. No, it was out of the question. 
He had done enough for Curly and he needed Sandy himself. 

Then a vision of anxious faces in the doorway came before 
his eyes. 

“How would you like to lose your home, Chick Norris?” 
demanded a voice within, point blank. 

Chick suddenly wheeled. 

“Curly, I’ve got the best rope horse on the range standing 
over there. He’s yours for the steer-roping.”’ 

Curly stared, dumbfounded. An Elk Valley kid offering 
him, a Powder River rival, the use of his crack horse, and 
losing out on the relay in addition! What kind of human 
beings were these Boy Scouts anyway? 
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Curly’s bronzed face brightened. ‘‘Do yuh reaily mean it, 
Chick? Do yuh really mean it?” 

Chick nodded. ‘‘ Absolutely.” 

But Curly’s face again darkened. He shook his head slowly. 
“No, Chick, that’s too much. Why, kid, they’d murder yuh 
over in Elk Valley. No, I can’t take your hoss. Ever so much 
obliged just the same. Yo’re sure a white kid. Yuh sure are.” 

“Curly!” the lad exclaimed, grabbing him by the arm. 
‘““You’ve got to do it—for the sake of your family-” 

Curly hesitated. The same vision of faces in the doorway 
also came before him. He would accept no aid for himself— 
he would die first—but the homestead that she had so bravely 
fought for must be saved at any price. He swallowed his pride 
and accepted the lad’s offer. 

“Sandy never lets any one ride him but me,” explained 
Chick. ‘‘But'you have a way with horses that will win Sandy’s 
confidence in you. We three will have to practically live to- 
gether for a while, so that you and Sandy can get acquainted.” 

“He'll be the first cow-hoss that hasn’t taken a likin’ to 
me,” replied Curly confidently. 

As Chick rode home that afternoon, something tried to tell 
him that he was several kinds of a fool. What would the 
Mounted Patrol say? And the Elk Valley cowmen? All Elk 
Valley was confident of winning the Rodeo honors this year 
and Jim Towner, last year’s champion roper, was one of Chick’s 
best Elk Valley friends. Then, too, there was the fame of the 
Mounted Patrol at stake. These scouts owned the fastest 
string of cow-ponies in Elk Valley, and Sandy was the speed- 
iest, the finish horse. It had thrilled them all with pride when 
the cowpunchers had selected the Mounted Patrol to represent 
the Valley in the big cow-pony relay. 

Yet—what was all this when compared to a home? 

“Sandy,” spoke Chick aloud to_his horse cantering along. 
“T know you want to win that relay for Elk Valley, but let’s 
win that home for Curly instead. What do you say?” 

Sandy turned his head and nickered his assent. Chick 
settled back, serenely whistling a popular air. Somehow he felt 
very happy and in tune with the world in general. He was 
experiencing again, as he had countless times before, that 
greatest of all thrills, the thrill that comes from doing some 
one a good turn. And he would keep it to himself, for to broad- 
cast his act would be to spoil it all. 


’ 


HE gay Rodeo crowds jammed the stands to overflowing 
long before the time set for the events to start. Cowboys 
and cowgirls were dashing here and there about the arena, 
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F ANYBODY had told Fred Judson when he sailed 
down the mighty St. Lawrence for Natashquaan one 
bright autumn day that before spring he was predestined 
to perform a feat of daring and endurance that would 

long remain an epic of the north, he would have laughed at 
him and called him a joker. 

In the first place, Fred Judson was anything but an athlete. 
And, in the second place, he was tearing himself away from 
the last and most important year of his engineering course at 
Dartmouth because of a threatened breakdown from overstudy. 

“Get away from it at once, lad,” had counseled old Doctor 
Holliday, ‘‘or you'll surely go to pieces.” 

So you see, nobody knowing the circumstances of Fred’s 
visit to the little coast settlement of Natashquaan would ever 
have picked the boy for a hero. 

Though still a lad, just turning twenty, Fred Judson was 
quite a veteran of the ncrth country. Brought up by an aunt 
and uncle in a little coast town farther to the south, he had 
spent his early years with half-breeds and French-Canadians, 
so that the life he now met in Natashquaan was not altogether 
new to him. But of particular delight to the boy was 
old Jock Logan, the fur company’s factor, at whose post he 
was living. The veteran Scot treated him as a son an? -vas 
the living prototype of his uncle. 

Now in the north a man simply does not borrow another 
man’s team. And the snow hadn’t been on the ground a week 
when Fred came to the conclusion that if he was to enjoy his 
rest and get any pleasure during the long winter months he 
would have to collect a dog team of some sort. 

But dogs are surprisingly expensive, since natives more 
often trade and breed than buy outright, and securing a team 
proved to be a more difficult task than Fred had anticipated. 
Good dogs were worth anywhere from $25 to $40 each, and 
a team of less than six would hardly prove satisfactory. A 
hundred and fifty dollars at the least—where in all the world 
could he find as much money as that? He was dickering some- 
what discouragingly with Long Tom, a swarthy half-breed, 
when the fellow suddenly offered him a flat-haired dog for $3. 

“He won’t make a sled-dog, of course,” grinned the man, 
“but if you must have a dog. . .” 

Fred bought the young dog, a strange cross between a mastif 
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their bright-colored silk shirts flashing in the sunlight, adding 
much color to the picturesque throng. Over in the corrals, 
the “top hands” were roping the wild bronchos that they would 
attempt to ride that afternoon, and were driving the restless 
‘“Texas longhorns” into place, so that all would be in readi- 
ness to keep the events moving swiftly. 

On the arena fence at the far end, sat a tall lone lad with his 
big sombrero pulled down over his eyes. He was calmly 
whittling on a stick and whistling away the feeling of gloom 
that strove to conquer him. To-day, he was merely a specta- 
tor to a stirring Western drama in which he was to have 
played a rather prominent parf for a mere youth. Now he 
found himself stranded on the fence, alone. But the lad’s 
square jaw set firmly as he reviewed the events leading up to 
his decision. He was right. 

Ed Lake rode over from the corrals. The Mounted Patrol 
had been assisting with the cattle. 

“Chick, for goodness sake, tell me something so that I can 
keep peace in the family. Red Malcom got hard-boiled just 
now and demanded that we make you either tell us why you 
pulled Sandy out of the relay or else resign as patrol leader. 
Every one’s wondering about it, Chick. Why,.I put near had a 
scrap with an Elk Valley fellow over you. Come on, now, tell 
me what’s up.” 

Chick kept on whittling in silence. ‘‘Ed,” he replied at 
length, ‘“‘all I can say is that Sandy is needed more where he is 
than in the relay.”” He looked his chum squarely in the eye. 
‘Ed, I can’t ride Sandy in that relay to-day and keep a clear 
conscience. Some day, you will all understand if a certain 
party cares to tell you. But from me you get nothing. And 
that’s that.” 

“Well, I’m sorry that you don’t feel that you ought to tell 
more. I am sure that you are doing the right thing, whatever 
it is. I know you too well to think otherwise. But, I don’t 
know what the rest will do about it.” 

Ed loped away to rejoin his comrades at the corrals. 

Jim Towner rode slowly by, carelessly swinging his lariat. 
Chick smiled at the crack roper’s air of cocksure victory. 

Jim reined%n. ‘‘Where’s that hoss o’ yourn?” he demanded 
of the lad. 

“‘He’s needed elsewhere to-day.” 

“Chick, yuh sure killed Elk Valley’s chances on the relay.’ 

Chick chuckled to himself as Jim rode on shaking his head 
in disapproval. 

“That’s not half of it, Jim,” he said to himself. ‘Wait 
till you see Curly ride out on Sandy.” 


at Forty 


By William MacMillan 


and a shepherd, and combed the settlement for similar ones. 
There were plenty of such to be had, of course, because this 
was a country of long-furred dogs, half-wild huskies. Thin- 
legged, flat-furred dogs were laughed at and despised, and even 
sold for $5. While thick-furred huskies were always worth 
their price. 


’ 


HE half-breed hunters made no secret of their amusement 

at the boy’s team of nine dogs. And even Jock Logan, 
wise old diplomat that he was, chuckled in his beard at sight 
of the ill-assorted team. But familiar with the performances 
of flat-haired hounds of the southern coast, Fred Judson 
patiently trained them to his ways and paid little attention to 
the grins and nudgings that invariably greeted his passage up 
the street. And right here it must be admitted that nowhere 
in all Northern America could there be found keener judges of 
dog flesh than in this little village of Natashquaan—dogs and 
dog-talk being the very breath of life to their nostrils. And 
while Fred cheerfully acknowledgec their superiority of judg- 
ment he figured that the despised flat-haired dogs were quite 
good enough for his purposes. 

“Don’t ever get caught in a snowstorm,” had warned a 
friendly hunter once, as he stood in the door of the post with 
the factor and watched Fred swing toa halt before them. ‘So 
long as you can keep ’em going you're all right—but let ’em 
get cold overnight and .. .” 

Fred grinned at the finality of the man’s snapping fingers, 
“Don’t worry, Jim, I won’t undertake any long journey with 
the team—just have them for fun.” 

Fred Judson had a way with dogs, and by Christmas time 
he had increased the number to ten, and had trained and 
cajoled the oddly-assorted brutes into a surprisingly proficient 
team. Fora leader he had a lean-flanked mastiff, long-legged 
and wide-shouldered, with the deep brown eyes of a wolf- 
hound. Next, in the order named, came a Newfoundland, 
two Danes, three deer hounds of some sort, and three other 
mastiffs. f 

By mid-January Fred discarded his long whip entirely and 
guided the team solely with his voice. Then came the un- 
expected rush to the Royuen Gold Fields. Half-clad, poorly- 
equipped treasure-hunters from the cities, beseiged the 


Young Wilson, a Powder River relay entry, waS out on the 
track warming up his fast gray. He spotted Chick on the 
fence as he rode past. 

“Hello, Yellow Streak!” he called out, slowing down. 
“You knew I’d beat that old sorrel plow-horse, didn’t you?” 

Chick flushed in anger. His fists clenched then loosened 
as he controlled himself and continued whittling in silence. 

“T’ll bet you two to one that the gray can beat your sorrel.” 

“T’m not a gambler but I'll race you any time—after to- 
day.” -Chick’s reply was quiet but firm. 

Wilson retorted with a boisterous, jeering laugh and con- 
tinued around the track. 

From the first pitch of the first broncho that plunged, 
writhed and twisted his zig-zag way across the arena, the 
contests settled down as usual to the battic between the Elk 
Valley and Powder River riders for the supremacy of the 
Rodeo. Although contestants were entered from all over the 
West, the main interest of the cheering throng centered on the 
keen, but friendly rivalry between these two famous Wyo- 
ming range lands. 

The steer-roping and the cow-pony relay found the two 
sets of riders neck and neck for the honors of the Rodeo. 

Several ropers tried their skill with varying degrees of 
success. 

Then— 

“Jim Towner, Elk Valley, now roping!” bellowed the 
announcer. 

A cheer went up as last year’s champion rode to the starting 
line shaking out his noose. 

A wild Texas longhorn shot from the pen on a dead run. 
Thirty feet out, and Towner was off whirling his noose. The 
rope settled down true over the horns, the steer dropped, 
Towner made a quick tie, and the judges inspected his work, 
pronouncing it perfect. 

“Time, eighteen and three-fifths seconds!” roared the 
announcer. 

The Elk Valley stand went wild. The world’s record had 
been broken! Hats went into the air. Gay-colored necker- 
chiefs were waved, and the shrill “‘yeee ip” of the cowboys 
rent the air. Thousands who were impartial applauded in 
admiration of this exhibition of skill. 

A shot pierced the din. Chick looked over just in time 
to see the cow-ponies leave the mark on the first lap of the 
four-mile relay. A sharp pang went through the lad as Red 
Malcom took the pole and jumped into the lead. Man! 

(Continued on page 50) 
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settlement, paying fabulous prices to the breeds for transpor- 
tation up over the eighty miles of watershed to the new 
Klondyke. In a week the wild-eyed army was gone with 
every able-bodied man and dog—except Fred’s—in its employ. 

Two days later a sharp wind sprang up from the open river 
and came shrieking through the settlement, gaining hourly in 
violence, till the world was blotted out under an avalanche 
of swirling snow. Never, even in that hard-bitten land of 
swift and terrible storms, had there been such a blizzard. 
Tearing along the bleak stretches of shore ice, the wind ripped 
among the houses with the howling of a thousand fiends—filling 
the valleys ten feet deep with snow and cutting the ridge-tops 
bare. 

On the fifth day the wind began to abate its force, and by 
noon the little settlement lay in a great flat field of white 
snow, the split-log roofs barely peeping above the huge drifts. 

By nightfall narrow roads were opened up between the 
houses and men replenished sadly depleted woodpiles. Then 
the thermometer began to drop—passing below zero in the 
space of half an hour and receding still farther every passing 
minute. At seven o’clock the alcohol thermometer outside 
the post window registered twenty-two degrees below zero 
and a million stars flamed and twinkled in a clear, cold sky. 


T FIRST Fred had planned to take the dogs out for a run, 
but as the deepening cold thickened the white frost on 
the window-panes, he changed his mind. Better stay in and 
listen-in on the radio. Slipping the earphones over his head 
he twirled the indicators. For the first few minutes he had 
considerable difficulty in connecting. Then a Blooper cut in 
with a shrill whistle, followed almost immediately by the voice 
of a comedian in some sort of comic opera. The static was 
just right and even the factor, who seemed always a bit nervous 
when Fred sat down before the instrument and drew voices 
out of the air, chuckled in his white beard at some of the jokes. 
Then as the actor’s voice faded slowly away Fred shifted the 
knobs in an effort to keep in touch with him. Suddenly an- 
other voice came out of the air—the throaty, deep-toned voice 
of the trained broadcaster. 
“Station XYZ is speaking. Doctor Torrens, the Govern- 
ment agent at Thunder River, has wirelessed to Ottawa, that 
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more than half of the Eskimo settlement is down with diph- 
theria, and unless 200,000 units of anti-toxin reach him within 
twenty-four hours the whole village may be wiped out... This 
message is being broadcasted by Station XYZ in the hope 
that there might be a receiving set in Seven Islands or Natash- 
quaan, the nearest points. There is anti-toxin in the light- 
houses at both these places and the Marine Department 
empowers any one getting this message to take the necessary 
units and... .” 


SHRIEKING in the instrument, and the voice died away 
as the Aurora Borealis crashed in a soundless crescendo, 
nullifying the radio and filling the room with a blaze of light. 
‘Mr. Logan, did you hear that?” cried Fred, snatching off 
the ear pieces and whirling about in his chair. 
The old factor nodded grimly. 
“Every word of it, my boy. Torrens 


driving fair into the north now and it seemed colder than ever, 
and by the time the team halted in a little grove of cedars at 
the base of the hills Fred’s lungs were burning with the cold. 
Time was precious, and the boy swung the dogs ahead again 
after a short spell. Just as the lad had anticipated, the trail 
along the river bank proved tougher going than on the hillside. 
Here the snow lay soft and deep under foot, dragging at the 
dogs’ feet and holding back the sled. Their progress was fear- 
fully slow, taking a good hour to cover-two miles. 

But Fred dared not urge the dogs to greater speed. Slipping 
ahead of the team, he broke the trail a bit, ploughing through 
the deep snow till his legs ached from the strain, and he had to 
fall behind the team again. 

They had been ploughing painfully but steadily through the 
snow for hours when the dogs began to falter—halting every 
few yards and looking back over their shoulders. Canting 
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lay the invisible trail, curving around the hill and on through 
eighteen heart-breaking miles of deepsnow. While up through 
the gash in the mountain lay not more than six miles or so of 
stiff climb. Then a mile along the top of the gash, and a last 
mile down the other side to the Thunder River settlement and 
its diphtheria-stricken victims. 

For a few minutes the boy hesitated at the junction of the 
trails. And as he stood there,. his hands upon the -sled- 
handles and his chin buried in his scarf, he fancied he heard 
the old factor’s voice ringing in his ears, 

“Don’t try the Pass, lad, your dogs can’t make it and 
you'll be burnt to a crisp.” 

Then a picture rose up: before his eyes of the gallant 
white doctor at Thunder River, battling grimly against -the 
dread diphtheria and wondering if his despairing message 
had been picked up. With an unspoken prayer on his lips, 
Fred called to the two weary dogs and 
swung them in Kicking Horse Pass. 





must be in a bad fix. He’s the only white 
man in Thunder River and .. .” 

‘Mr. Logan,” interrupted Fred tersely, 
““T got the message and I’ve got to go.” 

“Don’t be crazy, lad. Thunder River 
is a good seventy miles away. - The trail 
is belly-deep with snow and your flat- 
haired dogs couldn’t live in such a tem- 
perature that must register close to 
thirty below.” 

“‘T can’t help all that, Mr. Logan,” re- 
plied Judson slowly. ‘The lives of half a 
hundred people depend upon that anti- 
toxin, and since I’m the only man in 
Natashquaan with a dog team it’s up to 
me to make it.” 

And no amount of expostulation and 


argument could swerve him from his 
purpose. 
There was no time to be lost. Piling 


on his warmest clothes, Fred ploughed 
through the snow to the dog-shed and 
hitched up his team. Then arming him- 
self with an axe, he swung down to the 
little lighthouse on the beach and smashed 
in the door. The anti-toxin was there, all 
right, piled neatly on a shelf for just such 
an emergency. Working feverishly, the 
boy carried the 200,000 units outside and 
lashed the precious cargo to the sled. 
Throwing a caribou skin over the top 
he shouted to the dogs and raced back 
to the post. 

The factor met Fred at the door with a cup of hot coffee. 

“Here, lad, drink this, it’ll keep you warm for a while any- 
how.” And while the boy gulped down the steaming beverage 
the old Scot primed him with instructions. 

“Your best bet is to cut over the burnt hills to the Manawan 
and follow its course to the settlement. It’s fifty miles as the 
crow flies, but a good seventy by trail.” 

“How about Kicking Horse Pass?” questioned Fred, looking 
up through the steam of the cup. The old man’s face whitened 
under its coating of tan. 

“Don’t attempt it, lad,” he implored? “your dogs couldn’t 
make it in this deep snow. Besides, it’ll be so bitterly cold 
at the summit,that you'll be burnt to a crisp.” 

““Good-by, Mr. Logan,” replied Fred grimly. 
through to the doctor or freeze.” 

A shout to the impatient dogs—a shrieking in the cold air 
of steel-shod runners, and they were off, plunging into the 
shadows that fringed the heavy timber. 
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O SAY that Fred Judson was blind to the terrible dangers 

that confronted him on those seventy dreadful miles of 
trail would be quite wrong, for he had lived in the iron-bound 
north country long enough to appreciate the fearful risks that 
invariably accompanied winter travel after a storm. And 
from the very moment that he had turned from his radio with 
the pregnant words of the broadcaster ringing in his ears, 
begging for anti-toxin, he realized that this was to be a bitter 
fight for his own life and that of the gallant white doctor and 
the diphtheria-stricken Eskimos. 

The trail, or rather where the trail was supposed to be, was 
sheltered by heavy timber for the first few miles and the team 
made: good progress on the rapidly-stiffening snow. But the 
moment Fred “‘euhed” the dogs out of the woods and up the 
bare slope of the burnt-over hills, the cold seemed to intensify, 
closing down upon them like a blast from’a hot furnace, slowing 
up the dogs and contracting the boy’s throat. 

Though Fred’s head was covered with a caribou capuchion 
and a heavy scarf covered his chin, his breath congealed on 
his face and eyebrows in a mass of ice. The dogs, icicles 
forming about their nostrils with every breath, seemed un- 
comfortable, swinging their frost-coated faces close to the 
snow and pulling irregularly in the traces. They were well 
above the level of the plain now, and far below, nestling in 
a clump of birch and balsam and lit up by the colorful Northern 
Lights, Fred could make out the houses of the little settlement 
he had just quitted. 

An hour or so later the team swung over the crest of the 
burnt hills and trotted down the opposite slope. They were 
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A memorial in honor of Gunnar Kasson’s famous dog “Balto,” who led the team of dogs that made the 
heroic dash through frozen Alaska with the anti-toxin for Nome last winter, was recently unveiled in Central 


the sled on its side to prevent the steel runners from freezing 
to the snow, Fred passed among the whining brutes, patting 
them encouragingly. Then swinging the sled upon its run- 
ners he called to them sharply. An uncertain lurching of the 
long line of dogs, a’screeching of steel on snow, and they were 
off again. 


N HOUR later two of the mastifis in the rear started 

coughing. The boy winced at the dread sounds. The 
terrible cold had touched their lungs, burning up the tissues. 
And once that happened to a dog he was useless in a team. 
Halting the dogs again Fred cut out the two unfortunates and 
shortened the traces. 

Though the loss of two dogs didn’t appear to have any ap- 
preciable effect on the speed of the team, a new and terrible 
danger presented itself. Afraid of being left behind, the two 
mastiffs, choking with that consuming fire in their throats and 
lungs, staggered into the trail behind the boy and crowded 
so close on his heels that they trod on the tails of his snowshoes 
and almost tripped him up.- Realizing his danger, Fred 
shouted loudly at the brutes, waved his arms, and even kicked 
at them with his snowshoes. When he stopped, they stopped, 
crouching down in the snow and whining hoarsely. The 
minute he turned his back they were at his heels again, crowd- 
ing upon his snowshoes. 
team, Fred broke trail again. And though the two mastiffs 
howled piteously at being deserted and tried to follow him 
through the deep snow the leader snapped at them so viciously 
that they were glad to drop behind. 

The big Newfoundland was the next dog to wilt under the 
deadly cold, sinking to his belly and flooding the snow with 
a crimson tide from his lungs.» Fred cut the black-haired 
brute out of the team with a heavy heart because he knew 
perfectly well that from now on every dog counted if he 
hoped to reach his destination. 

Then came a long stretch of even deeper snow, snow that 
fell in over the boy’s snowshoes and made him feel as if every 
step was lifting a ton-weight. The dogs made poor headway 
through this, and when Fred finally halted the exhausted team 
in the lee of a large boulder, only two of the dogs were fit to go 
on—the long-legged leader and the gallant little wolfhound. 
Compressing his lips, Fred cut out the others, hacking at the 
frozen traces with his knife and rejoining them-with awkward 
knots. He had covered a good three-quarters of the distance 
now and he offered up a fervent prayer that he might be able 
to last- out. 

Late that afternoon the dogs came to a stop at the foot of 
a deep gashin a steep hill—Kicking Horse Pass. Ahead 


Standing beside the statue are Balto and Gunnar Kasson 


Finally plunging to the head of the . 


; For an interminably. long time the lad 
‘ fought his way up the pass. Then his 
lungs began to burn, and he coughed, 
every gasp searing his throat like a hot 
flame. Though sorely tempted to stop 
and rest his aching limbs he dared not 
halt for fear that he might never be 
able to coax his legs into action again— 
and there was that precious package 
to get through—life to half a hundred 
people. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. 
They were skirting the edge of a deep 
chasm, the dogs slipping on the icy sur- 
face of the steep slope, and Fred hanging 
desperately to the sled-handles, when the 
steel runners skidded on the snow, hung 
for an appalling instant on the very lip 
of the chasm, then plunged over with its 
cargo of anti-toxin. For one dreadful 
moment Fred swayed on his snow- 
shoes. Then as the weight of the sled 
snapped the traces tight and dragged 
the terrified dogs to the edge Fred threw 
himself on his stomach, and catching 
the leader by the collar hung with all 
his strength. 

Putting every last ounce of strength 
into the effort Fred attempted to draw 
up the sled. But his arms weren’t equal 
to the task, and he couldn’t raise it an 
inch. Then catching sight of a stump 
projecting from the snow a few feet away he worked his 
way toward it. His bones and sinews were cracking under 
the strain, and the terrible cold bit at the flesh, showing 
between his coat-sleeve and mitten-tops. A last desperate 
heave and he hooked the traces over the stump and lay back, 
gasping. 

When he had recovered his wind, Fred crawled to the edge 
of the chasm and peered down at the sled. It dangled against 
the rocks, obviously beyond his strength to raise it. But by 
leaning far out over the icy lip of the precipice he found that 
he could just reach the precious package of anti-toxin. Whip- 
ping out his knife he clutched at the package and slashed it 
free from the lashings. 

Cutting off a length of trace, Fred let the sled crash into the 
canyon with some foreboding. Knotting the piece of rawhide 
into a sort of sling he fastened it about the package of anti- 
toxin. Shouldering this crude pack, he called ‘to the crouch- 
ing dogs and set on up the Pass. 

Those 200,000 units of anti-toxin couldn’t have weighed 
much over eighteen pounds, but as the lad struggled up the 
steep slope the sharp corners cut into his back and the raw- 
hide traces dragged at his shoulder-knuckles. Would the 
frightful cold never abate? It was a good forty below now 
and the colg seemed to intensify with every foot of advance. 

Fred Judson doesn’t remember much of the next few miles. 
Pressing his lips together, to keep the searing cold from his 
lungs, he staggered on in a blind daze. As he finally reached 
the top of the Pass and skirted the peak of the bare hill a light 
wind blew up from the river and the boy actually recoiled 
from the intensity of the terrible cold. 

Another mile, and Fred went down. Swaying to his feet, 
he weaved on, lifting his snowshoes high into the air and peer- 
ing blindly out from under his icicled eyebrows. Then he 
went down again. Struggling to his knees, the cold air burn- 
ing his lungs like a blast of hot air, he stared wearily about. 
He couldn’t get up. Suddenly a shout shattered the silences, 
and a man came striding toward him.. As the muffled figure 
reached forward Judson tried to smile, but the ice cut his face 
and he crumpled to the snow. 

A few hours later Fred Judson looked up from a pile of 
the doctor’s blankets. 

“Did the anti-toxin do the trick, doctor?” 

“T should say it did, my boy,” replied the grizzled medico. 
“T’ve inoculated the whole tribe and they’ve got a fighting 
chance.” 

“*Must be great stuff, doc, that anti-toxin?’” 

“Maybe,” growled the doctor, “but compared to phick 
at forty below it isn’t worth shucks.” 
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The Dan Beard Outdoor School as Described by Bertram C. Broome 


IGH up in the hardwood and pine-clad hills of 

eastern Pennsylvania and bordering on beautiful 

Lake Teddyescung, Mr. Daniel Carter Beard has 

located his now nationally known Summer School 
for boys. The camp is on the same property where in 1887 
he built with his own hands a fine log-cabin studio to which 
he could retire in Summer, far from the noise, dust and 
heat of city life—to paint and write, undisturbed except by 
inquisitive woods’ creatures, such as song-birds, squirrels, 
and deer. The lake teemed with bass, pickerel, and “pan- 
fish” and to this day a three-pound bass is no exceptional 
catch. 

The outdoor world has its own way of giving distinction 
to its devotees and The Dan Beard Outdoor School has its 
way of giving not only distinction to its pupils, but a training 
that gives them a knowledge and self reliance that is en- 
during throughout their lives. 

To have been a pupil at Mr. Beard’s outdoor school is 
a privilege and honor every boy is proud of and to become a 
“Buckskin Man” there, is his crowning achievement; for 
such heroes as George Washington, Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, Davy Crockett, Kit Carson, right down to Theodore 
Roosevelt and many others were “ Buckskin Men.” 

Here in an ideal spot, once the favorite hunting ground 
of the Delaware Indians, surrounded by beauty, tradition, 
and sentiment is the Dan Beard Outdoor School that, after 
ten successful years of work, still beckons to boys to come 
and learn its wonderful secrets over the romantic trail of 
pioneer woodcraft, nature study, Boy Scout work, swimming, 
boating, languages, outdoor games, hiking, all so carefully 
woven into the fabric of knowledge and character building 
that the progress is as natural as breathing. 

Over this school-camp Mr. Beard himself holds direction 
and supervision and carries out his own carefully thought out 
system of discipline, instruction and play, assisted by his 
competent and charming son as well as by many instructors 
of the highest efficiency and integrity. His work stands out 
as another proud achievement in his long and useful life. 

Mr. Beard is a pioneer in the belief that every boy is born 
with untold capabilities for creative expression and that his 
school is the means of developing this power, enabling his 


pupils to become leaders in the great world of national and 
personal progress. To compare the boys on arrival at the 
beginning of-the term and again at the close of term one 
is absolutely convinced that Mr. Beard has discovered the 
secret of mental and physical development and added to tiat, 
the highest standard of morals I have ever seen in any camp, 
and I have seen many. 


Me BEARD has frequently been urged to enlarge his 
school to the capacity of one hundred, but his reply is 
“not too many at a time, for one of the real secrets of my 
success is that I am always personally in touch with every 
boy in my school and seventy boys is about all I could be 


































‘Daddy’ to during one season. So you can now readily 
understand my position. In my school the boys are taught 
to think, work, and play constructively and develop the 
greatest possible amount of efficiency, resourcefulness and 
leadership meanwhile building up mental and moral sta- 
bility, and as such I feel that my school is an investment to 
both parents and boys.” 

One can readily understand how every boy feels that it 
is a real distinction to be one of that famous summer school 
for eight full and never-to-be-forgotten weeks, where lifelong 
friendships are begun and the training and instruction is a 
pleasant memory and lasting benefit throughout his life. 

To describe a day at The Dan Beard Outdoor School would 
take more space than I am permitted here, but a synopsis 
would be something like this: 

When old Sol smilingly rises over the distant hills a rising 
gun booms its welcome, and the entire school, instructors 
included, dash from their tent-houses for the morning “dip” 
in the lake, after which they assemble at the Council Grounds 
for a ten-minute vigorous setting up exercise. And by the 
way, never a boy leaves the school at the end of the term 
save as an accomplished swimmer. 

Then comes tent Inspection by the Instructors and Mr. 
Beard, after which, at the call of a bugle, all assemble at the 
big Mess Hall for breakfast where food and service is as 
good as any modern hotel, cooked by competent chefs who 
are masters of their art, and supervised by Mrs. Beard. 

After breakfast three hours are devoted to studies and 
demonstrations; woodcraft, first aid, life saving, nature 
study, Boy Scout work, swimming and languages. Then 
comes the regular morning swim in the lake supervised by 
instructors and bathing-master. There has never been a 
time when any boy’s life was in danger, so careful is the 
inspection of competent swimmers and watchfulness of 
instructors. 

At noon a splendid dinner is served in the Mess Hall and 
one notes with satisfaction the erect posture of the boys, 
their gentlemanly manners and the spirit of friendly com- 
panionship. At every turn one is reminded of this as being 
a school of distinction. 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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The Mucker 


Ps HERE did we get that?” 

It was the coach of the Beeman Academy 
hockey team speaking. He was staring at a 
fellow out ‘on the ice with a hockey stick in 

It was a hockey stick that looked as though it 
had been used as a sickle by Father Time. The boy himself 
was a rather queer specimen in appearance. One would 
have said he belonged more to the back lots of a city than to 
the Beeman Academy campus. His motley assemblage of 
garments had a rag-bag trade-mark, and his rusty skates, 
riveted to shoes that seemed the most distant of family 
connections, were in no wise promising of feats of prowess. 
The coach’s question had been asked at random. One of 
his hearers took it upon himself to answer. 

‘Says his name is Gee. No one seems to know where he 
came from.” 

As a matter of fact, Rodney Gee did come from the city. 
And he was as surprised to find himself there in the little 
New England Academy village as ‘were the others to see him. 
He did not know whether he was sorry or glad, but presently 
he forgot all about it. The puck came skittering across the 
ice, and he caught it with his stick. The next moment the 
onlookers were treated to a display of ice wizardry such 
as they had seldom seen before. It was rather rough and 
tumble, but it was masterly. He wove in and out like a 
flashing scimiter, and no one, as he clove his way toward a 
goal, could stop him. Once he sent an opponent spinning to 
the ice. 

“Ah!” murmured the coach. “Ah!” 

It had been a foul, but the puck went flying into the cage. 
Not a real game was in progress, not even a practice game. 
It was sort of preliminary to practice. A few of the boys 
were on the ice fooling about as fancy dictated. Presently 
more arrived, and the coach himself took a hand. He put 
them to passing, dribbling, shooting. In everything the 
apparition in cast-offs seemed to excel. He slid about the 
ice at will, seldom relinquishing the rubber before an attack. 
But when he himself bore down on it, it was another story. 
By hook or crook he got what he was after. That was the 
kink in the whole matter. 

He could get the ball, and he could take care of it, but 
he did not always do it according to the Academy rules of 
fair play. When reprimanded, 
he told the world in language 
more forceful than elegant to 
mind its own business, and 
went on doing as he pleased. 
It was apparently his idea of 
how the game should be 
played, and, as he could make 
out nothing wrong with it, he 
could not be told. Of taking 
Z. orders he had no conception. 
He was a law unto himself. 
In the gentle methods of the 


his hand. 
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others he could see nothing but a sign of weakness. He 
wanted them to rough it too. 

“Come on,” he would yell, starting with the disk, “get 
busy!” 

One would have thought, as he warmed to the work, that 
he was the whole team, coach and captain included. It was 
only Captain Benton who could hold him at all. The captain 
was a clever player. For sheer skill he was more than the 
stranger’s match perhaps, several times demonstrating it, 
but his style of play was comparatively tame, and, whenever 
he could, the other would oppose his own against it. 

“Come on!” he would defy. ‘“‘Let’s see you get it!” 

A captain meant nothing to him. In fact, he seemed to 
have the most erroneous notion of what a real team was 
like. A team to him was apparently an affair of the 
moment, gotten together at random, and a captain ap- 
pointed. In time he wearied of chasing the puck about 
with no objective in view. That it was all a part of.a 
vast scheme-in the selection and training of an aggregation 
of hockey men worthy in all ways to wear the colors of 
the school they represented he in no wise understood. 

“‘Let’s choose up and play,” he decreed. 

But for once he met opposition that he could not break 
down. It would be several days before the team would be 
ready to engage in its first practice game. In those days 
the rudiments of the game would be taught and the candi- 
dates weeded out. Of this the newcomer had no idea. He 
wanted some excitement at once. It was clear that he was 
accustomed to have things pretty much his own way as far 
as hockey was concerned. When his suggestion received no 
support he did not like it, and repeated it. 

“That will come later,” answered the coach, tolerantly. 
“T guess we’ve had about enough for to-night.” 

The stranger laughed derisively, announcing that he had 
just begun to get into it. 

“Listen to the old croak,” he mocked. ‘“‘What’d think 
we are, mister? A bunch of skirts? Hey you, cap, pick 
a bunch an’ I'll lick the tripe out of ’em. Come on, let’s 
have some fun!” 


ODNEY GEE, urchin of the city streets, had spoken, 

and the speech fell like a bombshell among his hearers. 
Of books Rodney knew only so much as a city government, 
through several compulsory years, had forced him to know. 
The day he was fourteen he had let out a whoop of rejoic- 
ing, and the halls of knowledge had been bothered with 
him no more. That was two years prior to his appearance 
at Beeman. 

The two years had been hectic ones, in which he had 
gone on acquiring a lot that was not worth much and little 
that was. His single accomplishment of any account was 
hockey. -He could certainly play hockey. One day a man 
had seen him playing on a public rink of the city. A group 
of boys had chosen sides, and he was piloting one of the 
sides. But he was a whole scrappy side by himself. The 
man happened to be an alumnus of Beeman Academy. At 
Beeman he had been a hockey player. Also he had been a 
pretty decent sort of fellow, which he still was. _He got to 
comparing the chances of the ragamuffin out on the ice with 
the chances of other boys, wondering how much difference 
in his life an education would make. The upshot of it was 
that he arranged for an interview. The interview was rather 
disillusioning. The ragamuffin was very much content with 
his lot. He had no overweening desire for an education. 
Beeman as a institution of learning had no appeal for him. 
But he was somewhat interested in the Beeman Academy 
hockey team. When asked if he would like to go up there 
with all expenses paid he had not been sure whether he 
would or not, seeming a little suspicious, but replied that he 
was ready to try anything once. It was already time for the 
winter term to open. In tw@ or three days, with ideas de- 
cidedly sketchy as to what he was letting himself in for, he 
was on his way. And now— 

“‘T guess we don’t need any more of your assistance, Gee.”’ 

He who considered that he could play hockey as no one 
else could play hockey was ignominiously dismissed. He told 

the man who did it in no unmistakable 

terms what he thought of him, and was 

ordered from the ice. He refused at first 

to go, but in the midst of his vituperation 

became gradually aware that the attitude 

of the others was against him, that no 

one was siding with him as erstwhile 

colleagues, always ready for a quarrel 

with anyone who interfered with their 

affairs, would have 
done. Play went 
on, but the puck 
came no more his 
_way.- He was out of 
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“Come out of it! What do 
you think this is? An In- 
sane Asylum?” 
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it, left alone. Enraged, he made a jab at it, and was for 
taking his discomfiture out on one of the fellows, but the 
fellow would not fight. 

“Don’t be a mucker,” he advised. 
with you, anyhow?” 

Rodney Gee was coming to be quite sure that he did not 
like Beeman Academy. He was out of joint there. None 
of the fellows seemed to think as he thought. He could not 
even speak the language of the place. It was all above him. 
He had the sense to realize that. But he did not respect it 
any the more. The way of his kind was to ridicule anything 
highbrow. Yet he could not say but what the fellows had 
treated him squarely. They had met him half-way, but 
somehow he himself could not go half. They were not his 
sort. And that they were beginning to feel the same way 
about it was evident. They did not show it openly, but 
they no longer went out of their way to greet him. He 
was quietly ignored. They did not even rub it into him 
as they did the other freshmen. They simply had nothing 
to do with him. And this experience on the ice was a sort 
of culmination. 

“‘What’s a mucker?”’ he asked his roommate that night. 

His roommate, looking up from a geometry over which 
he was puzzling, considered a moment. 

“A mucker,” he started—‘‘a mucker is a fellow who usually 
gets into a school on his athletic ability. He’s an athlete, 
but that’s about all he is. He’s all body, with no mind or 
spirit. When he gets to going he runs amuck.” 

Rodney Gee scratched his head. He did not know whether 
he quite doped it out or not. But it was a subject about 
which he was concerned, and he began to think it over. It 
was his roommate who launched the next question, interrupt- 
ing his revery. 

“Look here, Gee, aren’t you ever going to study?” 

The mucker looked at him. ‘“‘What for?” 


“‘What’s the matter 


HETHER the query was a serious one or an idle one 

there was no way of knowing. It was true enough 
that the mucker had done no studying as yet. Perhaps he 
really wanted to know why he should. He did not seem 
able to do any. Did not seem to know how. Whenever he 
picked up a book it was only to stare at it a few moments 
and put it down again. He could not get interested in it, 
and had not learned to keep at a thing if he was not interested. 
Something else would attract his attention. During study 
hour he would go restlessly from one thing to another, killing 
time. And even at that there was no very satisfactory way 
of doing it. 

Naturally enough, at his ceaseless wandering and chattering, 
his roommate would grow irritable. The present question, 
couched in a tone of demand, might have been expected. And 
the retort was just as logical. 

““What for?” 

The next day Rodney Gee appeared as on the day before 
at the ice, but this time, seeing that the same form of ent+:- 
tainment was going forward, he did not stay. 

“‘What’s the use of playing,” he wanted to know, “if there’s 
no fun in it?” 

The fellow to whom the question was put, known as the 
General, showed his contempt. 

“For the school!” 

The General was a little dwarf of a fellow. He was too 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


small himself to play hockey or anything else that required 
physical strength or prowess. The only thing of any size 
about him was his head. That was as large as his body was 
small, and it contained a proportionate amount of brains. 
His gymnastics were perforce confined to mental gymnastics. 
His athletic field was the chess board. He was the champion 
chess player of the school. But he was more than that. 
Whenever there was any predicament from which school or 
class wanted to be extricated they went to the General. It 
was he who solved the problem. Insignificant as was his 
body, it housed a spirit as loyal as any at the Academy. 

“Tf I could play hockey like you,” he 
went on, “I wouldn’t be asking a ques- 
tion like that!” 

It was then that Rodney Gee, scouring 
of the city, received his first sermon on 
school ethics. He was told what it 
meant to be a Beeman man and to fight 
for the Beeman colors. 

“T would give all I’ve got!” declared 
the little General, passionately—‘‘ I would 
give all I’ve got if I could score just once 
for Beeman!”’ 

Something in Rodney Gee, as he lis- 
tened, was strangely stirred. Almost 
was he tempted to put on his skates and 
go out and accept the situation as it 
stood, but motives less lofty withheld 
him. He went on home. But on the 
way there were moments when he 
faced the issue squarely, realizing for the 
first time that there was something 
bigger than self, and that what he was 
doing was not what he should have done. iy * 
It made him feel like a quitter. \ 

“Gee,” he muttered, ‘‘I guess I’m a I 
mucker all right!” 

That night he tried harder than he 
ever had before to study, but made a 
failure of it. In the end he gave it up in 
disgust, his newly won determination 


fading away. 
““What’s the use?” he complained. 


HOCKEY game was drawing near. 

He drifted along, letting it ap- 
proach. When it was played, it was 
played without him. He went, and was 
rather surprised. There was some good 
playing. The fellows of whom he had 
recently thought so little made his own 
blood thrill with the things they did. 
Relentlessly they kept at the ball. 
Wherever it went there seemed to be 
one ready to pounce upon and cover it. 
Their team-work was a revelation. In 
attack they were hard but clean. And 
the cheering, four hundred boys lined up 
tearing their lungs out at each opportu- 
nity, pleading for victory as they stamped 
to keep warm, was something new in his 
experience. 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! 
Yo-yah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Beeman! 
Beeman! Team! Team! Team!” 

And it was not always for the team as a 
whole, but for individuals of it. 

“Rah! Wade! Rah! Wade! Rah— 
rah! (Stan Wade!” 

How the fellows played! It was with a spirit he had never 
seen evidenced before. It was each for all and all for each, 
everything for the school. Each brilliant dash, the ball 
shuttling back and forth, or perhaps borne forward by one 
man, the shouts of the side-lines behind it, made his own 
fingers grip as though on a stick. The clatter of wood on 
wood was music to his ears. When an opposing wing broke 
away in a wild race for the goal, and was blocked on the 
verge of success by Captain Benton, he was astonished at the 
yell that burst from his own throat in acclaim. 

““VYe—e—ea, Benton! Ata-boy!” 

It left him somewhat abashed, but no one seemed to notice. 
Tentatively he joined in a song between periods, trying to 
follow the words. He should have known them, but did not. 








Oh Rockledge has her crimson, 
And each their colors true, 
But for our dear Alma Mater, 
We'll shout for the green and the gold. 
Hur-rah! Hur-rah! for Beeman all, 
Hur-rah for the green and the gold! 
Hur-rah! Hur-rah! 
Hur-rah for the green and the gold! 


The score was close. It was so close that before the 
finish he was almost groaning. Beeman won in an extra period. 
That night he dreamed of a fellow in green and gold stockings 
who performed marvelous feats of prowess upon the ice, his 
sweater, likewise green and gold, the object of breathless 
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interest as it zigzagged down the field. The moment was a 
critical one. Evading all enemies, drawing nearer and nearer 
the goal, he swerved in front of it, and, lifting the puck in a 
drive waist high, pitched forward on his face. From out of 
the mighty tumult that followed he recognized a familiar 
voice. It was his roommate’s. He awoke. A pillow not 
his own was in his face, and the voice was still at its 
height. 

“Come out of it! What do you think this is? 
asylum?” 

Subconsciously, he realized that he had been half kicking 
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He felt something catch him by the skate, pitching him headlong 
the bed down. The last of a nightmare moan seemed to 
linger on his lips. 

““Gee,” he murmured, with something of awe, “I—I 
dreamed I made a goal!” 


HE ecstasy of that goal remained with him in the morn- 

ing. But it was short-lived. That day he received 
notification from the office that he must take a brace in his 
studies. He had made up his mind to go out for practice, 
and he did, but it was with a heavy heart. All things com- 
bined, he was in a chastened frame of mind that made him 
more acceptable to his schoolmates than he had been for 
some time. He sought to regulate his game by theirs, and do 
as told. It slowed him up, hampering his style of play, 
but it won for him tacit commendation that more than re- 
paid. He sensed that the fellows were drawing nearer to 
him, helping ‘him, co-operating with him as they did with 
themselves. When the puck was shot to him on a pass he 
was grateful, and reciprocated. It was good to feel the com- 
panionship, to feel that he was fighting with them in a com- 
mon cause. On the way home he heard someone panting 
behind him and turned. It was seldom now that anyone 
walked: with him. The one who hurried was the General. 

“Good work, Gee!”’ he wheezed. 

In his room he found a letter from the man who was sending 
him there to school. He had received a good many before, 
but they had not affected him a great deal. He could hardly 
comprehend what some of them meant. Their ideals had 
been above him. But now it was a little different. He had 
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begun to see the light. Several times he read this one over, 
until the unusual procedure attracted his roommate’s atten- 
tion. 

“Never saw you this way before,” he accused. “It must 
be a love letter.” 

For answer Rodney did a strange thing. 
over. 

“Read it,” he invited. 

The boy at the other end of the table regarded him 
inquisitively, as though to gain some inkling of what 
this letter was all about. 

“I hope you are making the team,” it 
concluded. ‘‘Remember the game is not 
so much who wins as how we play it.” 

At the signature the reader looked up 
with a jerk. 

“Richard Lord!” he ejaculated. “ Not 
—not Richard Lord the old Beeman 
hockey star?” 

Rodney nodded. ‘TI guess so.” 

“You guess so! Don’t you know? 
Don’t you know that that man’s name is 
holy in this school? He’s been gone for 
twenty years, but they talk about him 
yet. Why, he—he’s part of the place! 
He’s tradition! It—it can’t be! A man 
like that wouldn’t have—have—” 

The speaker stopped. It was as though 
the surprise had taken him off his guard 
and he had been about to go too far. 
Rodney Gee’s back alley temper flared. 

“He wouldn’t have what?” 

The question had an edge to it. His 
roommate met it with eyes unflinching, 
shoulders stiffening. There might have 
been trouble, but suddenly his attitude 
changed. He got up and went around 
the table, and his hand fell gently on 
Rodney’s shoulder. 

“He would have picked one more 
worthy of him.” 

Rodney Gee did not fight. His form 
seemed to shrink beneath the words and 
the touch upon it. His fingers played 
abstractedly with the envelope. 

“T—I guess you’re right,” he agreed. 
“He picked a mucker. I—I guess I 
better go back where I belong.” 

The break had come. Rodney Gee 
knew himself for what he was. The 
shackles of satisfied ignorance were 
shattered. His roommate’s intuition 
came to the rescue. 

““No,” he contradicted, ‘‘ you had better 
stay and stick it out!” 

Rodney would have played in the 
next game if he had not been down in 
his studies. His course was not the 
regular preparatory course, but a course 
sort of introductory to it. It was no 
longer because he did not study that he 
fell short in it. Every minute outside 
of his hockey he spent with his books. 
But he had entered late in the year, and 
could not get a grip on them. He had 
no aptitude for study, and it came with 
difficulty. But he hung doggedly to it. 
And then, to his own amazement, he 
would find himself absorbed in some- 
thing. - At first he could not believe it. He wanted to find 
out what came next. It was not in all the subjects, but it 
was in a few of them. 

““You’re getting to be a regular grind!” was his roommate’s 
approval. 

With his change of front the others changed also. The 
General took a hand. He marshaled a tutor for every sub- 
ject. Not only did the fellows rally around, but the faculty. 
They did all they could to help. The rough surfaces com- 
menced to grow smooth. And then came a day when he played 
his first game for Beeman. In the excitement, his eagerness 
to make good, he fell all over himself. To play in a big 
match was more of a test than he had anticipated. Admira- 
tion for the work of his companions increased. His own 
hands were all feet, and his feet hands. He blundered in 
innumerable ways, missing chances, confusing himself and 
the others. He was not himself at all. In his chagrin and 
despair he lost his head and reverted for a moment to the 
past, fouling. A hiss rose. A cheer leader stopped it. 

“Shut up!” he cried. 

Then Rodney began to find himself. By the end of the 
game he was making it evident why he was there. But 
Beeman was beaten. 

“T’m no good!” he confessed, despondently, to his room- 
mate. “I’m a mucker!” 

But his roommate only laughed. 

“You're all right, Roddie! Buck-up!” 

The stiff games of the schedule were now coming on. 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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F HE could only understand Spanish, Lachlan thought 
despondently. How could he send Robertson news of 
this conspiracy against the Americans when he could 
not understand a word the men were saying? 

Presently Miro took the White Leader and Wilkinson 
indoors, for a private conference, perhaps. Nolan, Powers, 
Marchand and Valdez remained where they were, with Juan 
Gitano close by to bring them more coffee or Spanish sweets, 
which Marchand, in particular, was consuming at a great 
rate. Sometimes, playfully, he flung a small cake to Barking 
Water, sitting there in the shadows with Lachlan. 

“T am not sure that I consider these sweet little breads 
more delightful than sugar-cane,” Wewoca remarked, after 
the tenth one. “I shall probably know after I have eaten 
more.” 

“When you have eaten more, you won’t know anything, 
because you will have burst open like a pricked waterskin,” 
Lachlan replied, grinning. 

‘““No. My skin has the gift of stretching,” Barking Water 
reminded him seriously. 

“You're getting to look more like Oomy every day,” 
Lachlan said. ‘There he comes.” 

The fireflies had gone to bed. Oomy therefore had deserted 
the fountain rim and headed for the grassy place round 
the foot of the torch pillar where the two boys sat. The flare 
of the torch lured pale fat moths and other winged insects. 
Frequently these reckless aviators of the ¢nat world scorched 
their wings in the flame and tumbled to earth. Oomy had 
become familiar with their fatalities on many other nights 
in Miro’s gardens. This, he knew, was a particularly good 
lamp-post. It was on the edge of a bayou—the river’s mouth 
makes innumerable lagoons, pools and creeks in the flat land; 
and, in those days before men had attempted to control the 
seeping and flooding waters, it made many more. In the 
cane, reeds and rushes that fringed the bayou dwelt legions 
of insects; many of them adventured no further inland than 
this lamp-post. Slowly, ponderously and laboriously Oomy 
crossed the garden to his good hunting-ground. He settled 
himself behind the pillar on the side nearest the bayou and 
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then, deceitfully, drew his head in under his 
hat and pretended to go to sleep. 

“Let us go in,” said Lachlan. “I even hate 
looking at those men.” 

“No,” said Barking Water; “because Gyli- 
pee Jaw is bringing another tray of those 
sweet little breads, and the Flenchee will 
throw me at least one.” 

“Oh, all right.” 


ACHLAN would have been even more in- 
terested in the group of men in the vine- 
covered arbor if he could have understood 
their speech. For he, himself, had now become 
the subject of their conversation. 

“You are quite sure about this boy?” 
Valdez asked Powers. 

“Positively. He is from Nashville. I 
have seen him there. His father is Ross Doug- 
las, a very well-known trader and fighter, the 
henchman of James Robertson. He _ took 
Robertson’s message to Sevier, warning him 
of the Spanish plot. The boy knows all about 
it, because he went with his father. He must 
have been on that journey when White Alex 
captured him. The father got through to 
Watauga safely, worse luck! Sevier im- 

ediately sent messengers into Kentucky 

to inform Isaac Shelby, who is Governor 
of Kentucky now. And he also sent mes- 
sengers into Virginia. By this time the 
President and his Cabinet are probably 
considering the matter and making plans 
for the defense of the Western country! 

And all that bad luck, which may prove 

fatal for us, is due to the pesky Douglas 

family!” 
“Does the White Leader know this?” 


Powers shrugged: “Yes. Miro told 
him. But the White Leader is quite 


mad on the subject of this boy. He 

says the boy no longer even remembers 

that he is white; and that his one am- 
bition now is to be an emperor.” 

“Well, that is likely enough,” said Marchand. 

“Tt isn’t!” Powers snapped back at him. “I know these 
Scotch frontiersmen. This man, Douglas, stands out among 
them for intelligence and craft and courage. He is almost 
as highly regarded as Robertson himself. And the boy, too, 
is well reputed. That boy has no idea of being an Indian 
emperor! He is simply playing a deep game and watching 
his chance to escape, and to get back to Nashville with all 
the information he has picked up!” 

“T’ve talked with him,” said Nolan, “and I’ve concluded 
that he is a stupid boy.” 

“You would! That’s part of his game—to play the fool. 
He looks at me as if he had never seen me before. But I am 
positive he recognized me at the first glance. He has seen 
me in Nashville. In Tennessee and Kentucky I am thought 
to be merely a deer-hunter. No one knows even of my con- 
nection with Wilkinson. Now this boy knows it. And he will 
get the news into Nashville somehow. 
to return there and finish my work for Number Thirteen. 
If you’d had any sense, Nolan, or you, Valdez, you’d have 
got some drunken Creek to stab him to death in the Obungah 
Hajo!” 

“What does His Excellency say?’’ Marchand asked with a 
worried frown. 





:: OVERNOR MIRO fully recognizes the danger of this 

boy. But he also fears to anger M’Gillivray. General 
Wilkinson has used every argument to convince him that the 
boy must be killed. As Number Thirteen says, this is the 
place to do it. Because, after all, Miro has White Alex 
completely in his power here. He can keep him as long as he 
chooses. And we can probably get the Creeks to take the 
warpath in Tennessee without him.” 

“But not their allies. It is only White Alex’s personal 
power that holds the tribes together in our interest,” said 
Nolan. 

“Curse the boy! He has made too much trouble already,” 
Valdez said angrily. “I am for having him killed to-night.” 

“He has certainly turned up at the wrong time for us,” 
Powers went on. “Number Thirteen starts back for Louis- 
ville to-morrow. I start in a couple of hours. I am to get 
the shipment of powder and lead, which is stored at a certain 
point, and see that it is delivered to the Indians, so that 


I shall not be able * 


they can take the warpath before winter stops them. Nolan 
is going on to Florida on some more business of Wilkinson’s, 
We have to act to-night about this boy, or it will be too 
late.” 

“Valdez and I are going back in a few days with M’Gilli- 
vray,” said Marchand. 

“Another thing that bothers me,” Powers continued, “is 
that there was a Creek with Ross Douglas at Watauga. He 
had brought Ross in safely after the boy was captured. An 
ugly fellow with a scarred face.” 

“A scarred face!” Nolan exclaimed. ‘Can that possibly be 
Blue Arrow? We'll soon see.” He called Gypsy John 
and told him to have Blue Arrow found and brought to 
them at once. But, of course, Blue Arrow could not be 
found. Blue Arrow had seen Powers first and gone into 
hiding! He was lying among the rose vines on the top of 
the arbor where the men sat. And he had his Venezuelan 
dart gun with him. 


ILKINSON came out of the house and walked swiftly 
to the arbor. He called Powers and the two walked 
some distance along the path together. 

“Miro realizes that the boy must be put out of the way. 
But he, himself, daren’t have anything to do with it,” said 
Number Thirteen. ‘You'll have to attend to it, Powers. 
Here’s my suggestion. Don’t kill the boy unless you have to, 
but kidnap him and keep him hidden. We can then use 
him as a club over White Alex, to prevent him from turning 
against us. I don’t give you positive orders, mind; I leave it 
to your best judgment. Only, Miro agrees to the kidnapping 
but is afraid of the murder.” 

“Better kill the boy,” Powers 
pretend to M’Gillivray that he is still alive.’ 

“Of course. I leave it to you. Miro will assist to this 
point. He will send down to the water-front and get two 
or three of those ruffianly mulattos who live there to come up 
this bayou with a boat to-night. If they find the boy here, 
lying bound on the bank by that post, they will take him away. 
If the boy is alive, Miro can redeem him from them later 
for a few gold pieces. If not, they are to sink his body in 
the river. Miro can blame them for the murder later, if 
necessary, and satisfy M’Gillivray by having them executed. 
Miro always moves in these affairs in such a way that he 
cannot be traced.” 

“Well, then, the matter is simple enough.” 

“Oh, this affair of the boy is a trifle. I have another and 
a much riskier job for you. Who is that calling?” he asked 
abruptly. 

““Miro’s secretary had just come out. He called Valdez. 
I expect Miro told him to send Valdez to get those mulattos 
and their boat.” 

“Valdez has gone in? 
bush.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then listen: for we will not have another chance to talk 
together. I suspect that my baggage as well as yours and 
Nolan’s is being searched by Miro’s spies at this moment.” 

“What—?” Powers began in amazement. Wilkinson cut 
him short. 

“Don’t delay me. Time presses. I have discovered a 
Spanish secret, relating to their South American affairs, for 
which the British agent, Allan, at Louisville, will pay us at 
least five hundred pounds! You will deliver it to him and 
give the five hundred pounds to O’Fallon. And then you 
will cross the Ohio and start a Shawano raid on Kentucky. 
Miro will pay well for the raid. I will give you a note to 
O’Fallon authorizing you to draw the necessary funds. 
Miro won’t pay in advance this time. That’s proof that 
he suspects I may betray him to the English! With my 
note, you will find the message to Allan about the South 
American business.” 

“But how will you give me the notes, if we are watched?” 

“You will get rid of the boy by the lamp-post there. I 
will send my Indian servant out here and tell him to secrete 
the notes, which I will fold very small, at the top of the pillar. 
When you have settled the boy, you will reach up—fortu- 
nately you are tall—get the papers and then start up the 
river in your pirogue immediately. You understand?” 

“Yes, perfectly.” 

“T hope so; for we won’t be able to speak together again. 
What did I tell you?” he wh‘spered. ‘“Isn’t that Valdez 
sneaking round behind the arbor in the effort to come on us 
silently and overhear what we are saying? Make an excuse 
to get the men indoors, send that fat Seminole boy off some- 
where, and keep Lachlan out here alone with you.” He went 
swiftly along the path and into the house. Powers walked 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


slowly back to the arbor, pondering his instructions. O’Fallon, 
as he well knew, was the man who acted as Wilkinson’s 
banker, taking care of the funds which Number Thirteen 
collected by his treacheries. Powers had suspected that 
Wilkinson was dealing with the agents of other European 
states too, through Nolan; but he had not actually known it 
before. It was a risky game, certainly, for Wilkinson to sell 
\merica to Spain, and Spain to England! But, then, Number 
Thirteen was money-mad. There was no risk he would not 
cake for money; nothing and nobody he would not sell, if 
the price were high enough. Powers beckoned Barking 
Water. 

““Wewoca,” he said in Creek, “I have watched you eat 
with the greatest admiration. Nolan tells me that you say 
you have a strange skin which will stretch forever without 
bursting. Is that true?” 

“Positively,” Barking Water answered. 

“Vet I doubt it. You must prove it to me by going to 
the kitchen with Gypsy John and eating all the rest of the 
sweets.” He called the Venezuelan. 

“Willingly,” said Barking Water. ‘I take the greatest 
pleasure both in eating and in showing ignorant people the 
things they do not know. Tell Gylipee Jaw to take me to the 
place where there are many sweet small breads.” 

Thus easily did Powers dispose of Wewoca. Lachlan might 
have questioned about this incident if he had not been absorbed 
in something else. A moment before he had leaned back 
against the pillar and looked up at the moonlit sky. And he 
had distinctly seen the outline of Blue Arrow’s head above 
the arbor. 

‘So that’s where you’ve hidden yersel, eh?’’ he muttered. 
“T dinna deny I’m glad to know ye’re so close. Tor I make 
no doubt I’ll have my troubles before long wi’ one or other 0’ 
yon yellow murderin’ pack!” 

Nolan had quickly surmised Powers’s reason for getting 
Wewoca off the scene. Evidently Powers had_ received 
orders from Wilkinson just now to make away with Lach- 
lan. In that case it would be better to have no witnesses. 
So he proposed to Marchand, and to Valdez, who had now 
joined the group again after his unsuccessful attempt at 
eavesdropping, that they go indoors and play cards. Mar- 
chand, taking the hint, agreed at once. They went into the 
house. 

“T’m not for games of chance to-night,” said Valdez, yawn- 
ing. “I’m too sleepy. I shall slip off to bed.” He yawned 
again. 

Valdez was not at all sleepy. Miro had given him instruc- 
tions to watch Wilkinson, Nolan and Powers. Two of these 
men were now in the card-room with Miro and his other 
guests. The only man Valdez had to watch was Powers. 
Valdez stole out by a side door and secreted himself in the 
shrubbery by one corner of the house. The moon made a 
wide path of light to the arbor. Some of the torches were still 
burning. He could see Lachlan clearly under the glare of 
the one by the bayou; and he knew just where Powers was 
sitting in the arbor. He, 
too, guessed that Powers 
was about to make away 
with Lachlan; and he had 
no intention of interfering 
with that, nor of spying 
on Powers any closer un- 
til after the deed was 
done. 


ACHLAN was far from 

~ being a slow-witted 
youth. He knew that he 
was in deadly peril; and, 
as was his habit, his 
mind went to work at 
once, counting the chances 
for and against him. He 
felt sure that Powers 
would not use his pistol, 
because of the noise. For, 
he thought, it was evident 
that M’Gillivray had not 
consented to his death; 
because, if he had, there 
would be no need of this 
careful secrecy on the 
part of the other three 
men. Since he must be 
killed quietly, there would 
be no shooting. No; 
Powers would do one of 
two things. Either he 
would try to lure him 
into the arbor with the 
idea of seizing him and 
stabbing him when he 
was off his guard; or he 
would suddenly rush him. 
Probably, the latter, he 
thought; because he was 
in a bad position for a 
quick escape. A dense 
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mass of shrubs blocked him on the right; and the bayou 
was directly behind him. Thé best place to fight it out 
with Powers, he decided, was the clear moonlit space on 
the other side of the arbor. There was room there to run 
and dodge. He must not kill Powers; because, if he did, 
M’Gillivray would almost certainly believe that he was 
still loyal to Robertson and turn against him. - That would 
mean death. No; he had to save his own life now without 
injuring Powers. 

The presence of Blue Arrow on the roof troubled him not 
a little. It would be just like Blue Arrow to jump down and 
knife Powers the minute Powers made a suspicious move. 
But if Blue Arrow could see the duel become a foot race in 
which Powers had the worst of it, then he would probably 
stay safely where he was on the roof. 

“To get clear of Powers won’t be so easy as sliding down a 
greased pole,” he thought; “for yon man’s not only a bad 
one but a smart one, or Number Thirteen would never bother 
wi’ him.” 

Lachlan rose and stretched himself. 

“Come in here; I want to talk with you,” said Powers. 

“T thank ye. But I'll be gettin’ along now. ’Tis late,” 
the boy answered. 

“Wait a minute. I’ve something to say to you.”” Powers 
rose slowly and began to walk in a leisurely fashion toward 
Lachlan, measuring the distance between them. Lachlan, 
on his part, moving more quickly, kept widening that distance 
as he veered toward the ground on the far side of the arbor, 
Beyond that clear space, some thirty yards away, was a 
mass of cane and reeds edging another swampy seepage of 
the river. The tangle and shadows of its growth would make 
a good hiding place. He did not dare dash toward the 
house; because he thought it likely that one of the other men 
was waiting there with his knife ready. 

Powers saw, by Lachlan’s maneuvers, that the boy knew 
his intention. So, without more words, he rushed at him. 
Lachlan led the chase out on the moonlit sward and began to 
play with Powers an Indian game of run and tag. By the 
tactics of this game the pursued remained still and alert, 
saving his wind and strength, while the pursuer tried to guess 
which way he would dart under attack and then exerted 
himself to head him off and drive him into some disadvan- 
tageous position where he could be caught. Powers also had 
played that game with Indian warriors; and he was good at 
it. But he lost a point in the very beginning by losing his 
temper. The coolness and impudence of this youth, in 
deliberately turning his murderous purpose into a sport, 
made him furious. 

“Tl slit your throat for that,” he snarled; and foolishly 
dashed straight at the spot where Lachlan stood. Of course, 
when he reached it, Lachlan was somewhere else. 

“This is a good game,” the boy jeered at him; “ye should 
learn it, though, Mr. Powers. For I’m tellin’ ye, ’tis no game 
for fools.” 

“T learned it before you were born,” Powers snapped back 





“Lit me in, Jim,” he cried. “Tis Lachlan Douglas come to make peace wi’ ye for Alex M’Gillivray” 
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at him. He walked toward him, now, observing acutely how 
the boy’s body was poised and guessing that Lachlan’s next 
leap would be to the left. He feinted a rush to the right. 
But Lachlan knew that trick, too. He feinted toward the left, 
then dashed in a bee line for the canebrake. Powers lost 
several seconds by this move. Furious at his failure, he 
righted himself and sped after his quarry, which had dis- 
appeared from his view in the black density of the tall reeds. 
He crept along the edge of the cane, stopping every few 
seconds to listen for a rustle or for the panting breath that 
would betray to him the presence of the hunted. As if on 
purpose to annoy him, the frogs, which had begun a desultory 
tuning up of their bassoons and saxophones a half hour ago, 
now seemed to release all their orchestras at once in every 
swamp and bayou. By the racket they made, there might 
have been a million of them. The canebrake and this 


‘swamp were evidently packed with them, all bent on cele- 


brating the moonlight with song. Powers could hear noth- 
ing but their barking bedlam. His rage tempted him to 
fire his pistol into the cane on the wild chance of hitting 
the boy. But he thought better of it. This thing must be 
done quietly. 


HILE Powers was slowly creeping along the canebrake 

and Lachlan was crouched watchfully within its shadows, 
another adventure was happening by the lamp-post on the 
bank of the bayou. Valdez, screened by the shrubs, had 
seen Lachlan lead Powers in the dance across the garden and 
finally out of sight. He was considering following them when 
his attention was caught by a tall Shawano Indian, whom he 
knew to be Wilkinson’s body servant. The Shawano emerged 
from the side door. He held a small fold of paper. Valdez 
saw it distinctly as the man came out of the lighted hall into 
the garden. He watched the Shawano, who had no suspicion 
of his presence, and saw him go down to the lamp-post and 
reach up to the top of it, and, lastly, extinguish the torch. He 
saw him come back and re-enter the house, and noted that 
he no longer had the paper. It did not take Valdez any time 
to deduce that Wilkinson had sent Powers a secret message. 
That, of course, was what the two of them had arranged in 
the brief interview which he had failed to overhear. Miro 
must have that note without delay! Valdez hurried to the 
lamp-post. He could see the ghostly gleam of the paper at 
the top of the post. But he could not grasp it immediately, 
because it was out of his reach. Valdez was not a tall man. 
He looked about for something—a stool or a log, or a bench— 
which ‘he could shove against the post and stand on in order 
to reach the paper. Then he noticed that there was a rock 
behind the pillar. It was not sufficiently high to enable 
him to reach the paper easily; but he thought that by 
standing on tiptoe on top of it, he could get the- note. 
Being a man of action, he translated his thought into the 
deed at once. 

Now, the real reason why Valdez was always having em- 
barrassing experiences with Oomy was primarily because Valdez 
insisted on ignoring 
Oomy’s presence on the 
earth. Valdez wanted to 
forget Oomy. Oomy was 
never to blame; it was 
never Oomy’s fault in the 
least. It had not been 
Oomy’s fault that Valdez 
had been obliged to fetch 
him from Venezuela, nor 
that all New Orleans had 
laughed about it; nor that 
Miro had given him Val- 
dez’s medal. Then, too, 
that bluebottle episode 
on the pirogue had not 
been Oomy’s fault. It 
would never have hap- 
pened if Valdez had, as 
Lachlan said, washed his 
hands like a Christian; or 
if he had not forgotten 
that Oomy was sitting 
right behind him. It was 
always a mistake for 
Valdez to forget about 
Oomy. It was a mistake 
now. Because Oomy was 
not a rock. Oomy was a 
live turtle. He was a 
gentle turtle; but he was 
also a dignified turtle. 
He objected to being 
stepped on. When Valdez 
mounted him on one tip- 
toe, straining his arm 
until he could just reach 
the note and knock it 
loose, Oomy, disliking the 
weight on his. shell, 
humped up and slid it 
off—very naturally. 

With a gasping curse 
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Valdez, completely overbalanced, pitched backwards, head 
down, into the shallow water and deep, oozy, liquid mud 
of the bayou. Oomy did not even turn his head to see 
what had happened to the heavy annoyance which he had 
shaken off. Oomy was watching something white flutter 
down, mothlike, from the base of the dead torch. Snap 
went Oomy’s jaws. And the secret instructions of Num- 
ber Thirteen disappeared at one gulp into the very best of 
all possible places that could have been found for them. 
Then Oomy crawled away slowly toward the arbor. He 
had long ago found out that the good hunting ceased 
when the torch was extinguished; and, since his slumbers 
had already been so unpleasantly disturbed there, he preferred 
to seek a quieter spot. He went on his way methodically, 
blameless as ever. 


ALDEZ dug himself up out of the mud, choked and 
blinded. He stumbled wrathfully toward his own quar- 
ters. He had not forgotten about the note; but he left 
it to take its chances in the bayou where he thought it 
had fallen. The most important thing in the world to 
Valdez was his personal dignity. Compared with that, notes, 
plots, and counterplots faded into insignificance. Spain her- 
self could sink in midocean before he would allow the funny 
jokers of New Orleans to get another Oomy story on him! 
Meanwhile the duel between Powers and Lachlan had 
waxed hotter. Lachlan, convinced that Powers would not 
use his pistol, wanted to lure his enemy into the cane thicket 
at the bottom of the garden, so that he himself could sneak 
out of another part of it and make a dash for Gypsy John’s 
cabin behind the house. Lachlan had become very tired of 
that marshy canebrake and wanted to get out of it. So he 
played a mean trick on Powers. He pulled up a small 
clod of earth and threw it. It fell with a rustle through 
the cane some distance away. Powers thought Lachlan 
had made the noise by the move- 
ment of his body in the cane, and 
plunged in to get him. Lachlan 
watched him disappear, knew his 


back was turned, and _ silently 
ducked out and raced over the 
garden. But Powers almost in- 


stantly suspected the trick when he 
found no sign of the boy and heard 
no more sound from him. He 
swung round and saw Lachlan and, 
by a very speedy rush, he cut off 
Lachlan’s retreat toward the house. 
To escape him, Lachlan had to 
swing around the back of the arbor, 
which brought him again to the 
edge of the bayou. Powers real- 
ized now that the chase would 
probably go on all night. And he 
had no more time to give to it. 
Even now the crew of his pirogue 
were waiting for him to come 
aboard. He had to get Number 
Thirteen’s note from the lamp-post 
and be off without any more delay. 
He would have to use his pistol. 
What helped him reach this de- 
cision was the sight of a boat 
slipping into the mouth of the 
bayou. The villainous mulattos 
from the waterfront were coming 
to get the boy, as they had been 
ordered. If the sound of the shot 
brought M/’Gillivray out of the 
house, thought Powers, there was 
a chance that the body would 
already be hidden in the boat. And 
he could pretend he had shot his 
pistol off accidentally. If the boy’s 
body were discovered he could ac- 
cuse the boatmen of the killing. 
Miro had even arranged for that, 
according to Wilkinson! It was 
safe enough to shoot the boy now. 
So Powers drew his pistol and 
veered round the front of the arbor, 
not following Lachlan but planning 
to meet him. Blue Arrow, on the 
roof, had not taken his eyes off 
Powers since the chase began. He 
saw the glint of Powers’ pistol in 
the moonlight. 

Lachlan, stealing round from the 
back of.the arbor, met Powers com- 
ing toward him, pistol in hand. 

“°Tis all up wi’ me, unless he 
misses,” he thought. 

To his amazement, the pistol 
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dropped from Powers’ hand. And They know no friends and the 
Powers himself crumpled in a (PERE 
heap on the bank. For a momen: j ng —_— 


Lachlan stood stock-still. He could 
make nothing of this! He heard a 


What do we know of the land of snow, 
Where the North wood stretches wide? 

Our hearts are light this winter night 
And its snug and warm inside. 


Tell us a tale of a buried trail 
And give it a ring that’s true— 

A fierce attack, and a hungry pack; 
Say—what do the wild things do? 


Oh! the tale was old, the 
woodsman told, 


And the romance wasn’t 


With neither plot nor rifle shot 
To startle the frozen air. 


The quarry brought to 


With a life the price to pay. 


sound in the vines of the arbor. Blue Arrow leaped down 
beside him. . 

“Come quick,” the Indian said, pulling his arm. Mechani- 
cally Lachlan let Blue Arrow draw him into the arbor. 

“What happened to Powers?” Lachlan queried aloud, 
not expecting any answer. 

“Dead,” said Blue Arrow. “I blowgun. 


shoot with 


See.” He thrust the silent weapon before Lachlan’s eyes. 
“Hush. Not speak. Men come in boat. I see from up 
there.” 


Crouched noiselessly, scarcely breathing, they saw the boat 
draw in. They saw two husky dark figures leap ashore. 
They heard ejaculations and words in a language they did 
not know, as the two figures discovered the body of Powers, 
hoisted it and carried it into the boat. One of the men re- 
turned for the pistol. Then they rowed away toward the 
mouth of the bayou. They had obeyed their instructions. 
They had found a body on the bank; and they had taken it 
away, to sink it with stones in the river so that no trace of it 
would ever be found. 

“Ye saved my life, Blue Arrow,” Lachlan said, clasping the 
young Creek’s hand. 

“Yes. You my brother.” 

“You and I will spend the night with Gypsy John,” Lachlan 
said in Creek. At that moment Gypsy John came into the 
arbor with a lantern. 

“Hullo,” he said genially. 
Oomy like best sleep here.” 

True enough, Oomy was slumbering soundly in the farthest 
corner, oblivious as usual to any event that buzzed about him, 
so long as the event was not a fly. 

“See!” Gypsy John went on, looking very pleased. He 
help up a small gold coin. ‘General Wilkinson give me for 
make so good songs for him. First I think I make gold ear- 
ring for Susanna. But Susanna got very pretty bell; she like 


“You talk with my Oomy? 
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The Law of the 
Lonely Wood 


Oh! the fellows knew the tale 
rang true 
And our creed cried out— 
“Fair Play.” 
It sent a plea to oursympathy— 
It wasn’t the scouting way. 
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Eternal strife—and a life for 
life, 
And, whether for bad or good, 
The law went through when 
the world was new, 
The law of the lonely 
wood. 


—Enos B. Comstock 
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bell very much. No; I make one more bracelet for Oomy, 
like that Valdez bracelet. Very nice present for Oomy from 
General Wilkinson.” 

And that was entirely as it should be; though Number 
Thirteen would not have thought so, had he known all! Oomy 
had prevented a Spanish secret from being sold to England; 
and thereby he had repaid Governor Miro for his courtesy in 
giving him the freedom of Louisiana. So Miro’s friend, 
Wilkinson, might well reward him for that! He had pre- 
vented a bloody Shawano raid from being launched on the 
Kentucky settlements; and, for that, he was certainly entitled 
to receive, at the least, a gold bracelet from an American 
soldier who stood so high as Wilkinson in his country’s trust 
and favor! 

The two boys stole softly across the sward with Gypsy 
John, leaving Oomy, the true hero of the hour, sleeping peace- 
fully under his hat. 

Lachlan did not puzzle long about the advent of the dark 
boatmen. He guessed that they had come for him. But 
they had found Powers! No one but himself and Blue Arrow 
knew what had happened. For this night, at any rate, he 
was safe; he would not have to face Wilkinson, Valdez, 
Marchand, and Nolan for some hours yet, to annoy them 
with the information that that disturbing lad, Lachlan 
Douglas, was not dead. To-morrow—? He refused to worry. 
Let to-morrow take care of itself. 


HE indifference to danger and even to death which the 

Indian peril bred in boys of the frontier served Lachlan 
well that night. It sent him to sleep as soundly as the 
proverbial log, in Gypsy John’s quarters. He awoke early, 
fresh and alert, rolled up his blanket and went outside and 
threw himself down under a tree to think things over. 
The pivot of the situation, he saw, was the White Leader. 
If M’Gillivray had turned against him, then his chances of 
life were so small as to be invisible. 
He could count on Blue Arrow 
against every enemy except M’Gil- 
livray. Lachlan knew, without 
questioning why, that Blue Arrow 
would not raise his weapon against 
White Alex even for his dearest 
friend. And to Lachlan himself 
the idea of seeing M’Gillivray 
meet the same fate as Powers was 
repugnant. 

With sunrise Gypsy John and 
Blue Arrow joined the two boys, 
Lachlan and Wewoca, laden with 
food—steaks and flat bread baked 
in the ashes, coffee and honey. 
They served themselves from a few 
wooden dishes with hunting knives 
and fingers. Of course the delect- 
able smell drew the flies: so it was 
not long before Oomy was in their 
midst. Early as it was, Oomy 
had already made the rounds of 
the garden and, as was his morning 
custom, had wound up at his mas- 
ter’s cabin. The gentle tinkle of 
a bell for some moments foretold 
the arrival of Susanna, who had 
been down to drink from the bayou. 

/ After rubbing her nose against 
Y John’s shoulder and Oomy’s shell, 
she began to crop the grass nearby. 

The group, eating lustily in the 
mellow sunshine and cracking occa- 
sional jokes, most of them at 
Wewoca’s expense, seemed an en- 
tirely happy one over which no 
dark-winged peril brooded. Lachlan 
paused between mouthfuls of 
honeyed bread to observe the turtle 
and the mule. The curiously 
assorted friends appeared to have 
worked out a perfect s,stem of 
demand and supply. Flies collected 
on Susanna’s damp tail, which was 
odorous with the slime of the bayou. 
Susanna gently swing them to- 
ward Oomy who snapped them off 
deftly. Or Susanna drooped her 
head, when flies settled on her nose, 
and sneezed them off into Oomy’s 
waiting jaws. Oomy’s fiery little 
eyes seemed to gauge perfectly the 
distance and the moment to strike; 
and Susanna evidently had com- 
plete confidence in his ability to 
help himself without hurting her. 
No such accident occurred as that 
which had happened to Valdez’ 
fingers. 

Lachlan turned, with a smile of 
delighted amusement, to call 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Pee-Wee’s Patrol 


A Story With a Hundred Laughs 


RUNO and Tasca seemed ashamed rather than elated 

as the Chipmunks left the hall amid hearty farewells. 

The crowd gave them a fine send-off, and, amid 

much laughter, watched them trudge up the dark 

street to where the Bridgeboro bus passed. Certainly no 

one would have said that Pee-Wee had lost prestige; rather 

had he gained prestige and glory. Roy Blakeley once said 

of him that he never failed, but that when he did fail he 

always succeeded. He and his aggregation now departed 

amid merry laughter and shouts of approval. Whatever befell, 
Pee-Wee was always a circus. 

But the Liventi boys, and particularly the sensitive Tasca, 
felt that somehow they had usurped some of their leader’s 
glory. They were honestly sorry for this. Tasca lost not a 
minute in handing the two checks to Pee-Wee. It never 
occurred to him that an endorsement would be necessary. 

“You haven’t got a right to give them to me because 
they’re not mine,” Pee-Wee said. ‘‘Gee whiz, you got them 
fair and square.” 

“They are for that hundred dollars,” said Tasca; “‘it is for 
the patrol.” 

“Tt’s not the same as that,” Pee-Wee said, “because I 
know all about scouting and Mr. Bulton said his hundred 
dollars was for the patrol, but anyway did I take Charlie 
Bulton in? Didn’t I stick to you fellers? I leave it to Willis 
if I didn’t.” 

“Ves, you did sure,” Tasca said. 

“Tid you think I don’t know now that you’re scouts?” 
Pee-Wee continued. ‘‘ Do you think I don’t hand it to you for 
what you did? Wasn’t I clapping? I'll leave it to Wendy 
Jansen if I wasn’t clapping—a lot. I was stamping my feet, 
too. Anyway, I never said you were not scouts, only I said 
about the marimba, now I see I was wrong. Anyway, I'll take 
the money for our patrol if you promise to stay in. But just 
the same I’m the leader and you got to play that whenever 
I say.” 

The bus came along, its headlights cast a cheerful light in 
the darkness. They were the only lights to be seen save that 
inside the cosy, almost empty bus. In the glare of those head- 
lights Willis Harlen, quiet and observing, saw that Tasca’s 
eyes were glistening. 

“You got to take them before we get in,” he said; “you are 
the leader. Just the same you have to do like I say—you 
take them?” 

“Only you got to promise always to stay in my patrol no 
matter what,” said Pee-Wee. ‘Even if the Silver Foxes or 
the Ravens or the Elks try to get you, ever. You got to 
promise you'll stay in this patrol—do you?” 

“We are Chipmunks, sure,” said Bruno, smiling happily. 

So they all filed into the bus and took possession of it with 
their clamorous talk and vehement contradictions. 

The following Friday night the Chipmunks, with their 
great celebrities, the Liventi boys, were to be ceremoniously 

- accepted as scouts. Mr. Ells- 
worth had been too much occu- 
pied, and certainly Pee-Wee 
had been far too much occu- 
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pied, to permit of a meeting of the new patrol with its scout- 
master prior to that date. Mr. Ellsworth knew, of course, 
that tremendous things were going forward, but he preferred 
to meet the complete new patrol as a unit rather than confer 
with its individual members during the changing period of its 
formation. He knew Pee-Wee if anyone did, On that 
memorable night of increasing our well-known troop to four 
patrols, Ben Maxwell was to take scout oath and become a 
Raven of the Ravens. : 

On the Wednesday following the total eclipse of Little Valley, 
Charlie Bulton, having returned from school, loitered about 
his home for a little while trying to muster the requisite cour- 
age to do something which he had intended to do for three days 
past. Less than two weeks remained now before the first of 
the month, a fateful date for him, for on that day he was to 
report upon a certain matter to his father. 

Mr. Bulton had remained completely silent about his 
ultimatum to his son, he had been bluff and pleasant, but 
Charlie knew there was no dodging the horrible alternative 
which confronted him if he did not get into the scouts. He 
would have to make good in the scouts, too, but that was not 
worrying him now. His father’s very friendliness had an 
ominous significance. There was something grim in his silence. 
Charlie, who had seen his ill-doing overlooked and forgotten 
before, had an uncomfortable conviction now that his father 
meant business. 

This boy, having a ¢ertain dubious independence about him 
which kept him pretty much away from home, was panic- 
stricken at the thought of being sent to military school. The 
fear kept him awake nights and (seeing no opening into the 
less harsh alternative of scouting) he had almost been driven 
to asking his implacable father for another chance. But he 
had seen little hope in that direction. 

He now did a queer thing, which throws some light upon the 
character of one of the boys involved; he went up to see Ben 
Maxwell. It was natural enough that he should not try his 
hand in a second encounter with Pee-Wee. Still he might 
have gone to see Mr. Ellsworth, only he had a rather contemp- 
tible fear of facing grown people. Particularly he stood in 
awe of Mr. Ellsworth. Yet it was odd that in his extremity 
he turned to the very bey who had struck him and caused his 
humiliation. So that is what I mean by saying that it throws 
a side-light on Ben Maxwell. He was that kind of a boy. 
Bulton bore him no resentment, or if he did he con- 
quered it, because he knew 
that Ben Maxwell was the boy 
tohelp him. That was Charlie 
Bulton all over. And it was 
Ben Maxwell all over. 


HARLIE BULTON’S / 
rather ignoble disinclina- ‘ 
tion ever to ring another boy’s 
doorbell deterred him from giv- 






ing an appearance of manliness to his call. He must 
employ his skulking habit of hanging around and when luck 
did not favor him in this, he bethought him to ‘‘squeak like 
a Chipmunk.” This unauthorized use of Pee-Wee’s patrol 
call had finally the effect of bringing a curious servant to 
the door of the Maxwell home. 

Ben came out at the servant’s summons and sat on the 
porch swing with Bulton. “I thought it was a Ford in trouble,” 
he said. “I was going to bring out an oil can.” 

“Ts it all right to sit here?’’ Bulton asked. 

‘Sure, who’s going to stop us?” 

Bulton did not begin very tactfully. “You got me in dutch 
all right,” he said. 

“You mean you got yourself in dutch,” said Ben. “TI 
wasn’t the one that fixed you anyway; it was Pee-Wee Harris. 
You’ve got to thank Aim. You tried to get him to do a rotten 
mean thing—chuck those Liventi fellows—and at the last 
minute he flopped and couldn’t doit. I told him all that you 
said to me, and you know blamed well it was true, but he 
flopped on that mean trick of yours before I said a word to 
him. He couldn’t put one like that over on the Liventis 
when it came right down to it. And look at the Liventis now; 
they’re the big thing in the troop. Pee-Wee is lying awake 
nights for fear somebody’ll steal them. Pee-Wee is the one 
that licked you, Charlie; he’s some fixer that kid.” 

Pee-Wee would have been glad to hear this. 

“Why didn’t he fit me into that Raven bunch?” 

“He didn’t remember there was a place there until he just 
happened to think of it. All of a sudden he got an inspiration 
—whzzzz—just like that. When are you going away?” Ben 
swung the seat back and forth, talking cheerfully and frankly 
as if he and Bulton had never had any trouble. It would 
have been impossible to say whether he liked him or not. 

“You said it all right,” Bulton said in a way intended to 
be darkly significant. ‘That’s just what I’m going to do— 
go away.” 

‘“‘Military school?” 

“You tell ’em [’m 
not, no sir; I’ll run away 
first.” 

“Why, what’s the 
matter with military 
school?” 
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“Vere, what's the matter with it! They put you in padded 


cells—a guy told me you get the handcuffs put on you in those 


places. It’s worse than wishing a guy onto the navy.” 

“What's the matter with the navy?” 

“That’s a pink tea alongside of military school, believe me. 
Do you think I want to get razzed for everything I do and 
wear a blamed uniform and everything? Not me!” 

“T don’t believe they do all those things,”” Ben laughed. 

“Well, they won't do ’em to me,” said Charlie; “not 
while I’m conscious. I know a guy down in South Bridge- 
boro, he’s getting razzed all the time like I am; we’re going 
to both beat it, that’s what we’re going to do.” 

“Where you going to beat it to?” 

“That’s all right, leave it to me.” WA 

“Tf you'd have stopped going around 
with that big fellow down there that | 
drives the red Ford and didn’t hang 
out in the lunch wagon so much I guess / iF 
you wouldn’t have to go to military j 
school,” said Ben. ‘The trouble with 
you is you think you're big; you're 
kidding yourself.” 

“‘Didn’t I try to get into the scouts?” 

“Yes, but look what way? You | 
don’t care a hang about the scouts.” j 

“How about you?” Bulton asked. 

Ben laughed. ‘Well, I always kept 
out of it,” he confessed. ‘‘They all 
seem so much smaller than I am, I don’t 
know, I just never sort of got started, 
that’s all. But I’min for it now,” 
he laughed at his own expense. 
“They gave me their handbook 
and I’ve been reading it and it’s 
got a lot of good stuff in it, I'll 
tell you that. There’s some stuff 
in there that small fellows couldn't 
do; it’s made to fit big fellows, 
too, all right. It’s got me started 
all right.” 

“My old man wished it onto 
you,” Bulton laughed. 

“Well, it’s wished on,” said 
Ben. 

“Yes, and I heard you call them 
kids lots of times,” Bulton said; 
“now you turn around and join. 
You’re just as bad as I am—gee! 
I bet you have no use for them.”’ 
He paused. “Why the dickens 
do you let my father kid you into 
joining? Why he couldn’t even 
kid me like that—you’re easy.” : 

“Oh, I fell for it since then,” 

Ben laughed. “I’ve got it bad, 

I’m going to make a stab for the 

swimming badge; I’ve got it marked in the book. I’m going 
to be a regular merit-badge hound.” 

“Yes, you are—not,” said Bulton skeptically; “not you.” 
Then he ventured upon the matter which had driven him to 
Hollis Place. “It’s a wonder you wouldn’t give me a show,” 
he said. 

“For shows see P. Harris,” laughed Ben. 

““No, but no kidding. My old man says if I get into the 
scouts I don’t have to go to military school. I got till the first 
of the month. When you come right down to it I’m not saying 
anything against the scouts; they’re all right, you got to hand 
it to’em. But I’m out of luck. The troop here is full; four 
full patrols, that’s the limit, isn’t it?” 

“* Guess it is.” 

“T guess they don’t break the rules either, huh?” Bulton 
queried rather anxiously. 

“Guess not. You don’t want to get into the scouts any- 
way,” Ben said good-humoredly. 

“Oh, no, I suppose you know all about me,” Bulton sneered. 
“Didn’t I try to get in over in New Borough? I can’t get in 
till they start a troop, can I?” . 

““Why don’t you tell your father that?” 

“Oh, sure, a fat chance J’d have of getting him to listen. 
He’s saying nothing and sawing wood. Nothing doing. He’s 
through till the first of the month, then he’s going to make a 
noise like a father. What can I do, I leave it to you? I’m in 
bad with this crowd here, and anyway, they’re full, so that 

settles it—-don’t it?” he added anxiously. 

Ben felt sorry for him. It seemed likely enough that 
in his panic fear of military school, Bulton had really tried to 
become a scout in New Borough. And his reiterated sly 
queries about his chances in Bridgeboro were contemptible 
and yet pitiful. He knew enough of Mr. Ellsworth to 
know that he was not the man to ignore the rules of scouting 
for the accommodation of a boy whose standing was none 
too good among the scouts of Bridgeboro. Charlie knew 
that in Bridgeboro he had made a big mistake and lost his 
chance. 

“‘Isn’t there any troop down in South Bridgeboro?” Ben 
asked. 

“Naah, they wouldn’t bother with it, that bunch. Why 
you know Andy that has the fish boat—he comes up here? 





















Andy that has the fish boat 


I could make eight dollars a week working for him and can 
this whole burg if I wanted to. He goes way down the coast 
and up the Shrewsbury and everywhere; I’ve been off with 
him. I guess you’d call that adventure, wouldn’t you? Even 
with a chance like that I tried to get into the scouts over in 
New Borough only they haven’t got any there. I can’t make 
them to order, can I?” 

“That’s the way Pee-Wee does,” Ben laughed. 

“Oh, yes, that kid is the scream of the town. If he doesn’t 
keep quiet he’ll wake the town up. This.burg is dead and 
it don’t know it.” 

“Any fellow can start a patrol the way I understand it,” 

Ben said thoughtfully. 
“Ves, and how long would it 
\ - take? And besides what do I know 
\ 
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about the game? Believe me, that wouldn't go with my old 
man.” 

Ben was thoughtful. Idly he kicked the swing seat back and 
forth and so for a few moments they both rocked and said 
nothing. 

“Well, there’s one thing sure,” said Bulton boastfully; “‘I 
don’t go to military school and get razzed. I can go out 
west on a ranch if I want to,” he observed with fine inde- 
pendence. 

Ben ignored this bombastic talk and was thoughtful. 

“Why, they give you bread and water for supper in those 
joints,” Bulton said. 

Still Ben was thoughtful. And presently Bulton made 
another characteristic mistake. What he ‘said somewhat 
dimmed the glory of his heroic proposal to run away and 
live on a ranch. “If you want to swap your place in 
that what-d’you-call-it patrol off to me I'll give you eleven 
dollars.” 

“What do I want with eleven dollars?’”’ Ben asked in 
the best of good-humor. Still he seemed thoughtful. 

“You got no use for that stuff,’ Bulton said, coming boldly 
to the point. 

“Oh, yes, I have. Didn’t I tell you I’ve got the swimming 
badge stuff marked in the book?” 

“Why don’t you can it and give me a show? They’d take 
me in if there was a place, and you said so.” 

Well, it was out at last. ’ 

“Well,” said Ben pleasantly, “T’ll tell you why I don’t do 
that. I can say the same thing about you that you said 
about me. I don’t think you’ve got much use for that stuff. - 
Just the same,” he added in a spirit of fairness, “‘maybe if 
you got in you’d stay in and make good on account of your 
father.” : 

“You leave it to me,” said Charlie boastfully. 

“But just the same I won’t do it,” Ben said. “I told your 
father I’d join, and I told the kid I’d join, and I told Mr. Ells- 
worth I’d join, and my father’s crazy about my joining, and 
I want to stay in myself. I’m in now and I’m going to stay in. 
I’m not a quitter, but I want to stay in, anyway. Why, I bet 
I can tell you the very page in the handbook that tells about the 
swimming badge—what d’you bet? Page sixty-four. Oh, 
I’ve got the bug al! tight. Thé blamed thing’s got me started.” 
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Charlie Bulton looked at him enviously, hopelessly. 

“Rule number two, a scout is loyal,” said Ben rather 
humorously; “‘he is loyal to his scout leader. See how well I 
know the rule. If he says he'll do a thing he does it. I’m 
getting it all down pat. If it keeps on like this I’ll be taking 
off my hat to an old lady and maybe swimming across the 
Hudson River, you never can tell. Take a tip from me, 
Charlie, and don’t worry about military school.” 

“You just leave it to me,” said Charlie darkly. 


_ MAXWELL was the kind of boy that somehow doesn’t 
readily get into scouting. He was tall for his age; per- 
haps that had something to do with it. Also he was a great 
reader and found company in books. But that very quality, 
when he once did go in for scouting, plunged him head over 
heels in it. The boy that rushes in does not always make the 
best scout. 

Ben, half-amused at himself for having this business “‘ wished 
on him” by Pee-Wee and Mr. Bulton, took the handbook up 
into his cosy den, climbed up on the window seat, and was 
soon lost to the world. He was aroused by the first chapter on 
Scoutcraft and the tests and requirements for the 
numerous merit badges interested him greatly. He was 
interested in how to build log cabins and make tents. 
He was caught by the bits of information about wild 
animals. 

Also he glanced casually at the list of laws and he 
read the paragraph about the Good Turn, that kindly 
feature of scouting which 
perhaps has come to be better 
known than anything about 
it. But it cannot be said that 
he lingered over these things. 
He had never noticed that 
scouts do more Good Turis 
than other people. He 
chuckled a little (for he had a 
sense of humor) at the thought 
of most scouts whom he knew 
burdening their minds with 
these obligations. 

He had quite a shop in 
the roomy attic of his home 
and he was therefore much 
interested in the various 
models of birdhouses _pic- 

tured in the handbook. He 
* i thought he would like to try 
making some of these. He 
was interested in what the 
book told about swimming, 
for he was an expert swimmer. 
He thought the book had 
some good stuff in it, and he 
was mighty glad he had gone 
in for scouting. I cannot hon- 
estly say that he set out next morning to do a Good Turn. 

Ben could not dally long with the handbook, for the spring 
examinations were on in all their horror and he had to study. 
When he went to school on Friday morning he was prepared 
(as the scout motto has it) to encounter the demons of mathe- 
matics and civil government. And beyond these rocky heights 
he was looking forward to his first attendance at scout meeting 
in the evening. He was ready to take the oath and plunge 
in, and he had his personal scout program planned out in his 
mind. 

As he passed along Pennington Street, he saw a little group 
of people standing in front of the Bulton house. They seemed 
intent upon the conversation of Mrs. Bulton and a policeman. 
Apparently they were neighbors. The young clerk from the 
drug store on the corner was among them, hatless, and he 
seemed to be saying something of interest. Poor Mrs. Bulton’s 
face was a picture of suspense and anxiety. She looked from 
one to the other with eyes that had known no sleep as if she 
found some little measure of hope in every casual suggestion. 
The policeman was jotting down something in a little book 
and Mrs. Bulton watched him as if this in itself gave her 
comfort. 

As Ben slackened his pace the drug clerk withdrew from the 
group, and so he and Ben walked together as far as the drug 
store. 

“Is it about Charlie?” Ben asked. 

“‘Sure, he didn’t show up last night; he beat it. Blamed 
young fool, they’ll get him all right. His mother thinks he 
went out west. Guess mothers always think that, hey? She 
wants it broadcasted and then she doesn’t want it broad- 
casted; she doesn’t know what she wants, I guess. Wants an 
alarm, then doesn’t want an alarm, she’s all rattled. The cop’s 
going around to the old man’s place. He sure keeps his folks 
on the anxious seat, that boy.” 

“I know him,” Ben said; “he doesn’t want to go to military 
school.” 

“He'll go there now all right,” laughed the drug clerk as he 
hurried into the store. 

Ben was deep in thought as he went along. His first im- 
pulse was to return to tell Mrs. Bulton of his talk with her 
son for whatever value it might have. Then he bethought 
him that it really had no value. A lot of blustering boasts. 
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He believed that Charlie would not, could not go out West; 
that he had neither the money or the real spirit of adventure 
to carry him to that legended refuge of eloping boys, a ranch. 
Charlie was not up to the measure of such fine romance. But 
his poor mother thought he was. South Bridgeboro was about 
Charlie’s speed, Ben thought. He did not know whether 
Charlie’s parents were cognizant of his favorable standing with 
the choice spirits of South Bridgeboro, but he suspected that 
they were not. 

[wo thoughts were now uppermost in Ben’s mind. One 
was that the drug clerk was right. He believed that when 
Charlie was returned to his home he would be packed off to 
military school without further ado. The other thought was 
that in running away from home the path of least resistance 
for Charlie would be Crazy Andy’s fish boat, which that well- 
known river pedler kept tied up in South Bridgeboro. For one 
thing Charlie had spoken of working for Andy and had in- 
timated that a livelihood awaited him in such a vocation. 
Then Ben knew (as perhaps the Bultons and the authorities 
did not) that Charlie’s object in running away from home was 
not to seek adventure, but to avoid being sent to military 
school. It was not the ranch, but the military school that 
Charlie was thinking about. He was not adventurous enough 
to run away, but he was cowardly enough to hide. . . . 

“These were the thoughts that rushed through Ben Maxwell’s 
mind on that memorable Friday when he was to triumph over 
mathematics and civil government, and in the evening be 
formally accepted as a scout of scouts. He walked along 
swinging his pack of books and thinking. This was to be the 
bid day in school. And he was prepared. Then at the corner 
of Main Street and Cedar Place he paused. He started slowly 
across Main Street, so preoccupied that a motorist tooted his 
horn. Ben jumped out of the way, did a little maneuvering 
to get through the traffic and went back across the street again. 
A man sitting in a parked car watched him and probably 
wondered why he had skipped and zigzagged across only to 
return to the side he had left. It was just Ben Maxwell be- 
coming a scout, but of course, the man did not know that. 

“Hey Smitty,” said Ben running pell-mell into the musty, 
little stationery store of Smitty the news-dealer, “take care of 
these books for me till this afternoon will you—here, catch 
em!” 

He was gone before the shrewd Smitty had an opportunity 
of asking him whether he intended playing hooky in this 
crucial school period. For Smitty had a son of his own who 
was in the throes of examinations. Going to the door of his 
little store he could not see Ben at all. The whole proceeding 
seemed to him very singular. .. . 


| pe most towns that grow up along rivers, Bridgeboro 

was long and narrow, it spread along the river. A mile 
or more down-stream it fizzled out in marshland and scattered 
houses. Then there was a wider area of marsh and sparse 
woodland, and then South Bridgeboro. The main street of 
Bridgeboro, which paralleled the river, petered out into what 
they called the Old Pike Road and this ran down through 
South Bridgeboro. 

South Bridgeboro was not a nice place. The Half-Way 
House was there, but there was nothing half-way about it; 
it was downright disreputable, both in character and appear- 
ance. The houses of South Bridgeboro were old and ram- 
shackle. Yet the place had a certain savor about it imparted 
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by the river. It marked the farthest point up-stream to which 
large motor-boats and tugs could ascend, save at flood-tide, 
and there was a colony of them there. They were dirty and 
shabby craft, fishing boats mostly. There were several dilapi- 
dated house-boats too, occupied not for romance or pleasure, 
but to save their tenants the payment of rent. Yet there is a 
kind of pleasing romance in this. South Bridgeboro looked 
like a Mississippi shanty-boat colony on a small scale. 

Crazy Andy had the most outlandish craft that ever was 
seen by mortal eye. Once a week, at full tide, he chugged up 
to Bridgeboro in his hobo of a boat and sold fish at the boat 
club float. He caught these fish down the bay off Atlantic 
Highlands and in the Shrewsbury River. Sometimes he would 
not be seen in South Bridgeboro for weeks at a time. He was 
a marine pedler. But South Bridgeboro was his headquarters. 
Andy was not exactly crazy; he was not half-crazy. He was 
about a third crazy. 

Ben Maxwell believed that Crazy Andy’s. unquestioning 
hospitality would encourage Bulton to seek refuge with this 
roaming merchant of inland waters. Charlie had intimated 
rather mysteriously that a chance was open to him in the 
service and companionship of this happy-go-lucky boss. Ben 
knew little of the life of South Bridgeboro. But this much he 
knew; he knew that very early every Friday morning Crazy 
Andy chugged down the bay and fished till the middle of the 
morning, then sold his catch at some town or village conven- 
ient to his fishing ground. On the side of Crazy Andy’s 
boat was a dirty canvas sign on which was printed a phrase 
which had stamped itself on his simple mind when he had 
first heard it: 


CUT OUT THE MIDELMAN 
FRESH FISH 


Ben indulged the dubious hope that by some chance or other 
this redoubtable foe of the ‘“‘midelman” might be delayed in 
South Bridgeboro, and that he would find Charlie Bulton 
there. If luck favored him in this he would know what to do 
next. 

He ran all the way to South Bridgeboro for no bus was 
scheduled to pass that way for an hour. He stumbled panting 
to the little wharf, catching his foot in a big skein that was 
spread out on the wharf to dry. There was no sign of Andy’s 
boat. Ben was not exactly disappointed for he had hardly 
expected to find it. Yet his frantic running had given him a 
sort of false hope which was now dashed. He gulped and held 
his side which had a cruel stitch in it. For a few moments 
he was not able to get breath enough to speak and could only 
smile in a way of painful explanation at the man who was 
bailing a boat at the wharf. 

“T—I—did—I did some—running,”’ Ben laughed. “Did 
*Andy—go—did he go away with his boat yet—Andy?” 

“Went about half an hour back,” the man said. 

This was not so bad, for usually Andy made a very early 
start. But a miss is as good as a mile on the water; you can’t 
run after a boat. 

“Yer wanted fer ter see ’em? Yere, he was monkeyin’ with 
his engine tryin’ ter get ’er started.” 

‘“Was anybody with him?” Ben asked. 

“‘Didn’t see nobody.” 

““Was—gee my side hurts—was—do you know if anybody 
was down here in a car or—or—anyway—looking for some- 
body?” Ben asked. 
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The man shook his head and went on bailing, “ Not’s I 
know of,” he said. 

Ben did not know whether to feel encouraged or not. Andy 
had started down-stream but a half hour before and could not 
have gone very far. But there was not much cause for elation 
in that. From this point the river widened until it became 
Newark Bay, which as you know, is a part of the greater New 
York Bay. Marshes stretched away on either side; it was quite 
out of the question following the river in the hope of overtaking 
and hailing a boat upon it. On the other hand the man had 
not seen anybody with Andy. Perhaps there had been no one. 
But if Bulton were with him and hiding in the little hole of a 
cabin for fear of being seen, why then the authorities who were 
sure to come down here would have no clew. And that was as 
Ben Maxwell would have it. Well, what should he do next, 
he wondered. 


" WAS curious how, as he stood there on that wharf, the 

thought came jumping into his mind that by that time his 
class would be all agitation on account of the examinations 
and that he, Ben Maxwell, was not there. The scene in the 
school was vivid to him. It seemed funny, because he had 
never been away from school except on the very infrequent 
occasions of illness and these had all been when he was a 
younger boy. He had never been away from school and out 
in the sunlight and free air during school hours. It made him 
feel strange. 

Perhaps the fact that his absence was unauthorized in- 
creased this feeling of uneasiness. Yet he felt quite sure of 
himself, as to what he was doing, only strange. There were 
the examinations going on, and here was he standing on a 
wharf which smelled of stale fish and water-logged wood, and 
fish nets; that sickening, pungent odor of the waterside. How 
strange for him, Ben Maxwell, to be here so soon after he had 
started off to wrestle with the demon of mathematics and civil 
government. 

Well, he certainly could not justify this bizarre enterprise 
by standing and holding his aching side. If he remained 
inactive he would feel unpleasantly like a truant, and at such 
atime! Yet what could he do, he wondered. Then it came 
into his mind that if he went to Brickyards there was something 
he might do. 

Brickyards was a place about a couple of miles down the 
river and separated from it by the wide marshes. There were 
several brickyards there and so the place was called Brick- 
yards. Ben knew that from this place a single track railroad 
line crossed the marshes to the river and went over the river 
on a drawbridge. He knew this because he had been under 


. that bridge in a motor-boat. Below South Bridgeboro the 


river was unapproachable by reason of the marshes. The only 
way to reach the river two or three miles down-stream was to 
go from South Bridgeboro to Brickyards then count the ties, 
as they say, along the trestle and so to the bridge. 

Ben thought that if he did this and was quick about it 
there might be at least a forlorn hope of reaching the bridge 
before the boat reached it. It was dangerous, it might be 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Mayfield Plays at Home 


The Dark Horses Appear Again 


Part III 


Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Hal Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Old nags! 
Old nags! 
Old nags! 


HERE was a tremendous roar of 
laughter at this, most of the 
spectators present quickly ap- 
preciating that Elton was poking 
fun at the former famous dark horses. But 
the Mayfield rooters were equal to the occasion. 
They shouted back: 
We'll show you! 
We'll show you! 
We'll show yout! 


At the sound of the referee’s whistle the 
substitutes left the floor and found seats along 
the sidelines. Mayfield cheered as it was seen 
that Lance was starting with the same lineup 
which had faced Elton High last season. 
And the Elton lineup was the same, too, with 
the exception of one forward. Well, there were 
plenty of players left on both sides who under- 
stood only too keenly the intense rivalry 
which prevailed! Just before the Mayfield 
team took their positions on the floor they 
gathered in a little knot, joining hands and 
pledging each other to do their utmost for the 
good old school and the townspeople 
who had made possible the wonderful new 
gymnasium. 

“Fellows,” said Lance, a tremulous quality 
in his voice, “‘this game means more to May- 
field than probably any other we'll ever play. 
We're going to win because we've got to! 
Come on now. Let’s go!” 

Lance turned about and stepped into the 
circle in the center of the floor to face the 
smiling Dazzy, who held out his hand. The 
two rival centers exchanged greetings as the 
crowd bellowed noise. 

“Swell gymn you've got!” Dazzy shouted in 
Lance’s ear. 

“Thanks!” answered Lance. 

And then the gamé was on! 

Dazzy took the tip-off at center and spun 
the ball to his right forward, who started a 
dribble toward the Elton basket but was 
forced out of bounds by the Mayfield guard. 
With the gymnasium in an uproar, the May- 
field guard took the ball out and passed it in to 
Jones, who made a quick toss to Lance. These 
few passes had been executed in whizzing 
seconds and Lance, at the side and near the 
center of the floor, saw all his players covered 
by Elton’s lightning defense. Lance 
glimpsed Dazzy striding toward him from 
across the floor. 

*Shoot!” begged the stands. 

The ball left Lance’s hands in a long, arching 
loop. There was a ticking second of breathless 
silence then a tremendous din as the 
ball descended through the rim so cleanly that it hardly 
breezed the meshes of the net! 

“Oh, what a shot!” yelled Doc Brady, pounding Jerry 
Evans on the head. 

“‘Some shot all right,” agreed the general storekeeper, “but 
you don’t have to wallop me like that to get me to admit it.”’ 

“Yeh, Lance! Yeh, Lance! Yeh, Lance! Yeh! Yeh! 
Yeh!” shrieked the Mayfield rooters. 

Dazzy had a word for Lance as the two teams lined up 
again. 

“Beauty! I don’t begrudge you that one! 
have made the first basket on your own floor!” 

Lance had not time for a reply as the ball was in play again. 
He tapped it over his head to Jones, who came dashing in. 
Without waiting to much more than get the ball in his hands, 
Jones sent the leather spinning on a line to Lawton, who had 
circled under his basket at full speed. Lawton caught it and 
gave it a quick, accurate fling over his head. The ball struck 
the backboard and flashed through the net. Mayfield was 
ahead, four points to none! 
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Even as the ball started on its way toward the basket a lunging 
form came dashing toward it 


Elton called time out to get her bearings and to stop May- 
field’s rush if possible. 

“Beware, Elton. Beware!’”’ sang the Mayfield stands, in 
mockery. “Old nags, are we? Tut! Tut!” 

With play resumed, Mayfield found it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to advance far into Elton territory. Elton’s five-man 
defense was almost impregnable it broke up repeated 
attempts to get through, ¢ven though Mayfield had the 
ball and Mayfield was forced to keep passing back to 
Jones at backguard and start her plays over again. It became 
evident then that the game was apt to be a low-scoring one, 
with long-range shots the rule, as both teams were covering 
desperately. 

Elton rooters got their chance to howl after four minutes of 
fruitless battling, when Dazzy knocked the ball from Lance’s 
hands in mid-court and scored on a flashing one hand heave 
which brought the spectators to their feet with the thrill of an 
electric shot. 

“Well, we’re even!” grinned Lance, defiantly, as he faced 
Dazzy once more at center. 


On the next play the ball went to the Elton 
left forward, who saw his chance and went 
skimming down the edge of the floor for a 
difficult angle shot which catapulted the ball 
through the basket from the side and brought 
the score up to 4 all! 

Nine minutes of the first half were over and 
the pace had been all but killing. It was 
Mayfield who called time out now. The 
players dropped down upon the floor to rest, 
breathing heavily, their bodies wet with 
perspiration. 

“That’s the pep, gang! 
“You're going great!” 

The remaining eleven minutes of the first 
half were pulsating repetitions of the first nine. 
There was never a time when one team was 
more than two points ahead or behind the other, 
and the spectators were kept constantly on 
their feet exhorting their favorites madly. 
Lance and Dazzy each entered the scoring 
column once more before the half was ended, 
both making spectacular shots. Lance’s 
basket came as the gun banged and put 
Mayfield into an 11 to 11 tie with Elton at 
half-time! The two teams had almost to 
fight their way off the floor to the dressing- 
rooms for the ten-minute rest period . . . so 
wrought up was the crowd over their sen- 
sational play. 


” 


encouraged Lance. 


ND while the intermission was on, Principal 
Tucker walked out upon the playing floor, 
signifying that he had something to say. 
Yell leaders hushed the stands by motioning 
silence. 

“Visitors to Mayfield and fellow towns- 
people!” addressed Principal Tucker, “ Per- 
haps I should simplify this form of greeting by 
just calling you all ‘friends’ for that is what I 
sincerely feel you are. It almost goes without 
saying that tonight is one of the happiest and 
proudest moments of my life... as I 
presume it is for many of those present. If 
tonight means so much to me, I can only 
imagine what it must mean to those wonderful 
boys who have just given such a splendid 
exhibition . . . Mayfield as wellas Elton. .. .” 
There was applause here. “Mayfield es- 
pecially—for it was in the hearts and minds of 
these boys and others like them 
that this great, new building was first con- 
ceived. It is to their initiative and push and 
persistence that the community of Mayfield is 
indebted for a structure which will mean 
much in the development of the town— 
physically, mentally and spiritually. That 
same unconquerable spirit which has won for 
them on the basketball court has won for them 
in life and to them we gladly give full 
honor for this beginning of a new era in 
Mayfield’s history. It is not our plan to 
take up time in long-winded speeches here 
tonight, for such tributes as we might give 
by word of mouth would be inadequate 
beside the tribute that this magnificent edifice is to those re- 
sponsible for its building. So we will let the usual eulogies 
go unsaid, knowing that the boys would much prefer it that 
way.” 

There were cries of ““No! No!” 

“But there is one thing that we cannot let pass without a 
sign of public recognition. The members of the Faithful 
Seventeen, that loyal group of Mayfield fellows who first 
joined together to put their town on the athletic map as far as 
school teams were concerned, desire that this recognition be 
given. ag 
Principal Tucker was interrupted by the reappearance 
of the teams on the floor. When the players saw that 
a speech was being made they pulled up abruptly and stood, 
waiting. 

“For, let it be here acknowledged, that had it not been for 
one Lance Sparks, this building this team this 
spirit would not have been possible. = 

Principal Tucker got no further. The gymnasium rocketed 
noise in the deafening ovation which was given to a youth 
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who suddenly lowered his head while tears splashed un- 
ashamedly on his shirt front. 

“Please, please . . .!’ he begged. 

But Lance was dragged to the center of the floor. The 
crowd would see the youth who had worked the wondrous 
transformation in Mayfield . . . and folks would pay tribute 
by the only way they knew—NOISE! The starting of the 
second half was delayed as the din continued unabated despite 
the efforts of cheer leaders and officials to quiet the mob. 
When some semblance of order was finally restored, Principal 
Tucker concluded his talk. 

“The members of the Faithful Seventeen, in small appreci- 
ation for the services and companionsip of their leader, Lance 
Sparks, have asked me to present to him this handsome gold 
watch which has the name of each engraved on the back. 
It is their cherished hope that he may carry this always to 
remind him of the time he spent in Mayfield . . . a time 
dear to the hearts of all who have worked shoulder to shoulder 
with him. rr 

There were many wet eyes in the crowd now . . . and 
yet folks couldn’t explain just why they were wet except that 
they felt a strange love and sympathy for the youth who stood 
alone upon the floor . holding out a hand to receive the 
watch and shaking his head unassumingly, as though the whole 
situation was entirely too much for him. And not a person in 
that entire crowd had the heart to cry out, “Speech!” 

But, as Principal Tucker turned to leave the floor, he was 
stopped by a query from the sidelines. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Tucker! Could I just say a word?” 

“Why—why—certainly!” 

The stands broke into surprisea and pleased applause as 
Dazzy Veach stepped out on the floor, coming toward the 
Principal and Lance. 

“‘T suppose most of you folks know that this is my last year 
in Elton High,” Dazzy began. “That is, if I pass in 
all my studies,”’ he corrected, as the crowd laughed. “TI just 
want to say that we of Elton High couldn’t let this opportunity 
pass without paying our little tribute to Lance, too. We 
claimed him for a year, you know . . . even though we 
didn’t claim him quite hard enough.” Dazzy exchanged a 
smile with Lance, and put a friendly hand on Lance’s shoulder. 
“‘ But we’ve come to know of what stuff this fellow is made. . . 
and we’ve watched what he’s been doing in Mayfield with 
almost as much interest as if he’d still been at Elton. Person- 
ally, and from an athletic standpoint, I don’t know as I have 
ever met a better all-around basketball player nor a better all- 
around sportsman!” The new roof seemed to rise up and then 
settle back at this. ‘“‘ And, as a slight token of what we think 
of Lance Sparks, the members of the Elton High basketball 
team against whom Lance and his team have played, this 
making the third encounter . wish to present him with 
a gold basketball fob on which is engraved the scores of the 
other two games with room for the score of this one . 
when it is finished if he cares to put it on!” 

When the applause had died down, Lance, getting control 
of himself with difficulty, gave answer to Dazzy by saying: 
“Thanks, Elton! I—I—you make me feel as though—oh, 
shoot! Let’s play the second half!” 

The floor was cleared quickly as Lance hurried to the side- 


Lance was forced. to 
pass the ball to 
Lawton 
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lines and deposited the watch and fob in Doc Brady’s lap for 
safekeeping: 

“Good-bye!” called the doctor, “I’m leaving town on the 
next train!” 

‘Just try it!’”’ threatened Lance, on his way back to center 
position, with the stands again alive to the fact that they were 
about to witness the resumption of one of the hottest contested 
games ever played in the state. 

So evenly were the two teams matched, it was three frenzied 
minutes of play before either side could penetrate the defense 
of the other for a score. Then the Elton backguard slipped 
in a long shot and Elton took the lead, 13 to 11. 


R prices. Mayfield backguard, quickly retaliated with a longer 
heave from two-thirds the length of the floor, tying the 
count again. Then Lance came through with an under the 
basket shot after a sparkling display of teamwork, and the 
gymnasium rocked with noise. 

Mayfield 15; Elton 13! 

The competition between Lance and Dazzy was beautiful 
to watch. Both centers were playing more of a defensive 
than an offensive game, preferring to sacrifice their own 
scoring efforts in the attempt to keep the other from running 
wild. With. the extreme closeness of the game, Lance knew 
that if Dazzy was allowed to break away for his usual half- 
dozen baskets, Mayfield would go down to defeat. So the 
centers kept after one another like hawks, it being only by a 
stroke of the greatest good fortune that one could outwit the 
other long enough to venture a shot from the floor. 

In a mix-up with Hines, Mayfield’s left forward, Dazzy was 
fouled and awarded a chance from the foul line. He tossed 
in the free throw and Elton moved up to a point behind May- 
field, 15-14. 

The pace had been so exhausting that Coach Reynolds, 
Elton coach, rushed two substitutes in to see if they would 
change the playing luck. Lance immediately countered by 
sending Pierce in for Hines and placing Modlin in the running 
guard position to cope with the new Elton forward. 

Ten minutes of the last half gone! 

The new Elton forward put on a burst of speed, eluded 
Modlin, took the tip-off from Dazzy, raced down the floor and 
brought glory to his name by plunking the ball against the 
backboard and through the hoop for the points which carried 
his team to the front once more. 

Elton 16; Mayfield 15! 

Modlin broke up a second attempt at the same play and 
hurled the ball to 


Lance, who turned to —— 
seek out the basket, & 
but Dazzy was on é 


him with the fury of 
a panther and Lance 
was forced to pass } 
the ball to Lawton. 
The Mayfield right 
forward shot and 
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missed. The crowd groaned. Pierce recovered and. also shot 
and missed. Too nervous. The Elton backguard grabbed 
the ball off the backboard and streaked it up the floor to 
Dazzy. The ball struck Dazzy’s hands with a crack like 
that of a pistol shot. He side stepped deftly as Lance came 
tearing at him poised the fraction of a second 

and brought screams from twelve hundred throats as he 
slipped off another of his characteristic one hand tosses from 
the center of the floor. 


Elton 18; Mayfield 15. 


AYFIELD called time out while Lance entreated his 
‘ team-mates to hold. It was the first time, except for 
the very start of the game, that either team had been more 
than two points ahead of the other. The Elton players, 
crazed by their short scoring steak, ran about in circles 
eager for the game to be resumed. 

“Gee, Elton’s hot!” exclaimed an excited spectator. ““They’ve 
got the jump on Mayfield now!” 

It did look that way. There seemed to be no resisting the 
Elton machine once it had developed this little scoring mo- 
mentum. On the resumption of play Elton quickly pounded 
through for two more baskets, leaving the score to 22 to 15, 
with but five minutes left to play. A worried, strained 
expression came into the faces of the Mayfield team 
all except Lance. Again he called for time out. 

“See here, fellows!”’ he blazed. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
you? Letting Elton get to your heads? Follow the ball . . . 
don’t follow the players .. . they’re dragging you out of 
position. Coverup! Wecan beat ’em! We’ve got to.... 
Do you hear that? , . . We've got to!” 

Inspired by Lance’s driving words in the face of a score 
which, at this stage of the game, seemed all but overwhelming 

. the Mayfield team jumped back into play. Lance, 
crouching at center, clapped his hands sharply before he leaped 
into the air for the ball. The hand clap acted as the cracking 
of a whip to Mayfield. With a frenzy born almost of despair, 
Mayfield struck back at Elton . . . struck back by a whirring 
attack of brilliant, breath-taking team-work which ended up 
with Lance on the receiving end of the ball near the basket 
and the swish of that ball through the net. 

Elton 22; Mayfield 17. 

Four more minutes! 

Back to center went the ball . . . and Dazzy and Lance 
strained in their efforts to outleap the other. Lance batted 

(Concluded on page 47) 
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The Last Roar of Winter 
E THINK of March as the month of 


Courage. 

Suppose that you, like the hero of one of the 
Og stories, had left the tropics and blundered 
North into the temperate zone when the year was 
at spring, that you liked it and decided to stay 
there. You would know nothing about the revolu- 
tion of the earth on its axis that makes our seasons 
of spring, summer, fall and winter, and having 
lived in the tropics your memory and knowledge 
would point to one season only—summer. To 
you the spring would be, not a repetition, a re- 
newing process of life, but a new life. You would 
see the spring come to maturity in summer, and 
then gradually go into the grip of the cold. Dark- 
ness, snow and ice would follow slowly after the 
leaves had fallen and the trees stood as dead 
things, and they would shut you in gradually, or 
at least make you feel that adventuring any dis- 
tance from your shelter was extremely hazardous. 
December would toil slowly into January, and all 
through February, while you longed for it, there 
would still be no sign of anything but the perma- 
nent prison of a leafless, snow-bound earth. Seem- 
ingly it would be only the supremest courage that 
could hold your declining resistance when March 
came in roaring, as the old saying goes, “like a 
lion.” 





Our Inheritance of Courage 


CIENTISTS say that the fears and fights 

that our ancestors had in establishing them- 
selves against the strange and often dreaded 
natural phenomena come down to us in what they 
call our Racial Inheritance. That is, the instinct 
in us is still to feel the same emotions as our 
remote ancestors did, but, of*course, without the 
same strong reason for doing so. To some of us 
who live in inaccessible places, and are more or 
less shut in by winter, this fight to keep ourselves 
from growing weary and listless and “giving up” 
comes a little more vividly than to those who live 
in the big cities where the ingenuity of man has 
surrounded us with heat and light and steam 
ploughs and trains and other comforts of home and 
conveniences of transportation. If you have 
known, for instance, life on an isolated farm 
through a severe winter in the great open spaces 
of the Northwest or Canada, you will be able 
easily to appreciate the fine dauntless courage 
with which our ancestors must have faced the 
roar of March—a courage which is our inheritance 
as surely as if it were land or stock or gold left to 
us by our fathers. 


Types of Bravery 


HIS fine clean thing that comes to us should 
be kept, polished brightly and lovingly, as a 
warrior’s son might keep his father’s sword. On 


your courage depends what you make of yourself 
and what you make of the world around you. 
We think too frequently of courage only as a sort 
of presence of mind, a disregard with which one 
faces danger. It is that certainly and surely, but 
it is more—much more. The war demonstrated 
that bravery was no rare virtue. The records of 
our fire and police departments show almost 
every day that men value their lives cheaply when 
measured against their duty. The records of 
the National Court of Honor of the Boy Scouts 
of America show that numerous boys not only 
gladly risk their lives, but in many cases cannot 
be held from putting their lives to the hazard 
when they see another in danger. Think of 
the courage the polar explorations have called 
out, where lives*are pitted against a man’s de- 
sire to accomplish, of his pride in doing a difficult 
task, or of doing something no one has ever 
done before! 


Crawling Up the Roof of the World 


BEAUTIFUL illustration of this power of 

a man’s courage holding him, when his 
bodily mechanism and will are crumbling against 
overwhelming odds, is told in the story of the 
attempt to scale Mount Everest in 1924, pub- 
lished recently. One of the men, who had made 
28,126 feet, only 876 feet from his goal, was com- 
pelled to return by exhaustion. He was seeing 
double (one of the effects of the high altitude). 
For hours he had toiled up a few hundred feet, 
taking ten or twelve paces and then resting on his 
elbow, and going on again up and up over the 
treacherous, slate-like, ice-caked mountain side. 
His resistance was spent, and his nerves so badly 





*‘A Scout is Brave’’ 


: Of the many incidents and stories that have come 
' tous, we always think of this as illustrating with 
peculiar poignancy the vital part that scouting 
plays in the life of the boy. It was told by the former 
Scout Executive of Kansas City. He had gone-to 
' visit a scout who had just been through a serious 
' operation. The nurse beckoned to him. She wanted 
* to tell him how splendidly the boy had behaved in 
going under the anesthetic. The boy knew the 
"operation might prove fatal, but he faced it with a 
' ‘calm and courage she had observed in few older 
people and it had impressed the doctors as well as 
the nurses. While he was on the operating table 
they noticed that one hand was clenched tightly. 
Gently opening his hand, finger by finger, they found 
a piece of crumpled paper. On the paper, in a boyish 
— _ were penciled these words, ““A Scout is 
rave. 








frayed that when he got back to the base camp at 
about 27,000 feet he quite lost his hold on himself 
and couldn’t cross a stream a foot wide. Two 
others of the party, Mallory and Irvine, the latter 
little more than a boy, made an attempt later. 
Irvine, as he said, was looking for a chance when 
he could let himself “go all out.” And he did. 
That day when the clouds lifted the two were 
seen “going strong,” with the eager Irvine leading. 
Just one moment and then neither of them was 
seen again. You have an idea of what it took to 
keep going, from the experience of the climber who 
had failed. Yet these men kept going. Whether 
they made the top or not will remain a mystery 
until some better trained climber reaches the top 
and returns safely. 


The Tenth Scout Law 
BUT these things, beautiful and splendid as 


they are, are not the only way in which 
courage can come to flower. There are simpler 
ways, in a sense far more important to our 
happiness and the welfare of others. Men who 
have risked their lives a dozen times and were 
rewarded by the highest honors in the gift of their 
country, have been broken by the requirements of 
every day life, by the want of courage in meeting 
the little things that thousands take as a matter 
of course. We do not know how we can put it 
better than as it stands in the Tenth Scout Law— 
*“A Scout is Brave. He has the courage to face 
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danger in spite of fear, and to stand up for the 
right against the coaxings of friends or the jeers 
or threats of enemies, and defeat does not down 
him.” This is working the great virtue of 
courage into our every day lives, and it is a code 
any boy may be proud to make his own. 

In the scout code, in a few words, you have a 
program which, if you follow it faithfully, will 
mean that in after years, when habit has crystal- 
lized into character and you have grown into 
manhood no emergency will find you unprepared; 
that whatever you do will at least never merit the 
tauntof cowardice. Yousee, the decisions you make 
as a man, have all been practically worked out in 
your struggles as a boy. The men who stood at 
Chateau Thierry had learned to stand up as boys 
in games on the sand lots of their home town. 


Courage vs. Fear 


“Courage to face danger in spite of fear.”” No 
man has inspired others with physical bravery as 
Napoleon did. He took a nation collapsing from 
internal strife, and galvanized it into conquering 
armies that penetrated Europe victoriously in all 
directions. Yet, in a short play, that we saw 
recently—an acute study of this remarkable 
character—the writer put into the. mouth of 
Napoleon words to this effect: “Fear is the only 
emotion we all have in common.” That is almost 
a self-evident truth, yet we too often think that 
some people are brave and others are afraid, when 
in reality every one is afraid, but some learn to 
conquer fear, never to give in toit, so that bravery 
becomes a habit, a second nature. If you think of 
some friend of yours with envy, because he seems 
so much braver than you, remember this—he has 
only practiced the habit of overcoming his fears 
so constantly that it has become an unconscious 
action, and that you can do the same thing if you 
try. Bravery must never be confused with fool- 
hardiness, which is not recognizing danger for 
what itis. It is not fear of dange: that is unmanly; 
it is giving way to it at the expense of pride in 
yourself, in your manly heritage, that is wrong. 
To look danger or fear in the face, to recognize it 
at its true value, is often all you need to do to 
bring courage surging to your heart to aid you in 
overcoming it. 


Standing Up for the Right 


The second of the scout requirements in bravery 
is a much harder thing, and yet it too can be made 
a habit. It is probable that there are three to five 
men with physical courage to one who has the 
moral courage that is called for here. It is the 
difference between the sprinter and the marathon- 
runner, and like the latter moral courage is usually 
the less spectacular. The coaxings of friends and 
the jeers and threats of enemies may last years, even 
a lifetime. It may involve people you love, your 
money and possessions, besides other disadvan- 
tages. Like the marathon-runner you will certain- 
ly require staying power. You have to get into 
the habit of recognizing the right—that requires 
great patienceand study—and then holding to that 
position until victory crowns your efforts, or new 
facts show your position is wrong. It is this type 
of courage that has kept scientists prying into the 
secrets of nature through long periods of isolation; 
inventors risking everything to work out their 
ideas; and statesmen and educators spending 
patient years in bringing to people new things in 
practical government, in knowledge, in systems. 

‘And defeat does not down him?” No! Who- 
ever would make a habit of the practice of courage 
must learn to take defeat and come back once 
more to the battle. Indeed, those who meet 
defeat in the proper spirit insure against future 
failure. 


‘*Behind Courage is Hope”’ 


: MARCH comes in like a lion,”—we only 

gave you half of it—‘‘ but it goes out like a 
lamb.” Following the darkest hour comes the 
dawn. It is the last ounce of courage, of strength, 
—the hanging on when nothing seems left, that, 
generally speaking, leads us into the great prizes of 
life, that builds up our stature, that makes us men. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Scouts to Have Part in Annual Meeting 


COUTS are to have a unique part in the Sixteenth 
Annual Meeting of the National Council, which is to 
be held this year in Washington, D. C., on April 3oth 
and May 1st. President Coolidge has promised to be 

present, and very graciously agreed to take part in a big scout 
demonstration when he was told of the plans 
for the meeting by President Storrow and 
myself at a conference recently. Lt.-Gen. 
Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, Chief Scout of 
the World, is coming to America, especially to 
attend this meeting. 

The plans for the scout demonstration are 
not yet decided upon, but it is hoped that it 
will be possible to arrange for scouts from 
councils near Washington to attend. The 
form it will take is being worked out and 
will be announced later. It may possibly 
take the form of a rally near the White House 
grounds. 

The closing meeting, at eight o’clock May 
1st, will be open to the public. It will be held 
in the largest auditorium in Washington city, 
Washington Auditorium, which has a seating 
capacity of 6,000. The speakers at this meet- 
ing will be President Coolidge and General 
Baden-Powell. Their speeches will be broad- 
cast throughout the country, and it would be 
splendid if troops will begin to make plans to 
“listen in” on the biggest meeting the National 
Council of the Bov Scouts of America has 
ever held. 


Junior Assistant Scout- 
master 


GREAT deal of interest 

has followed our an- 
nouncement last month of the 
creation of the new rank in 
Scouting to be known as 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
SCOUTMASTER, in _ last 
month’s Boys’ Lire. Follow- 
ing are further particulars in 
regard to this new step which 
will be of interest to our 
readers: 

Local councils are now authorized, upon the recommendation 
of the scoutmaster or the troop organization, to issue warrants 
as Junior Assistant Scoutmasters to first-class scouts who are 
sixteen years of age and over, in accordance with such pro- 
cedure as the local councils may prescribe when they deem 
it wise. 

The same warrant will be issued to Troops Not Under 
Council by the National Council upon the recommendation of 
the scoutmaster or troop organization, when in the judgment 
of the Troop Service Department it is deemed wise to do so. 

This new optional rank may be used as follows: 

First: To provide for assistant scoutmaster service to the 
scoutmaster in cases where no assistant scoutmaster has been 
commissioned, because no eligible men have been available, 
and in the judgment of the scoutmaster or troop organization 
effective service such as a commissioned assistant usually 
gives can be rendered by a first-class scout under eighteen 
years of age. In such a case, the Junior Assistant Scout- 
master will be the next ranking officer to the scoutmaster. 

Second: This rank also may be utilized to directly assist 
the scoutmaster in cases where there are already one or more 
commissioned assistant scoutmasters having specified, assigned 
duties requiring executive responsibility, and the scoutmaster 
wants to increase their number. In such cases, the Junior 
Assistant Scoutmaster’s duties should be clearly specified and 
he will take his place in the troop as next in rank to the 
Assistant Scoutmaster. 

Third: The rank of Junior Assistant Scoutmaster is also 
available in cases where the troop organization and the local 
council approve appointments (or for troops not under council 
when the Troop Service Department approves), for the purpose 
of holding the interest of first-class scouts, sixteen years of age 
and over, as a special group, or to continue as members of their 
patrol, for specified service as expert instructors or other 
service to the troop, without any assignment to them of the 
usual executive duties of assistant scoutmasters. 

The badges of the Junior Assistant Scoutmaster will be 
three full bars on the sleeve below the first-class badge and 
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pin in metal on the hat—a First Class Pin, superimposed upon 
three full bars. The badge will be of gold, with bars of green. 

The rank of Junior Assistant Scoutmaster will not, except 
in those cases where the service assigned involves regular 
scoutmasters’ executive responsibility as in Classes (1) and 
(2) above, outrank that of the Senior Patrol Leader, and is not 
meant to modify in any way the patrol organization or the 
rank of Senior Patrol Leader 
or his duties as troop leader 
as now provided for in our 
literature. 

The warrant issued may be 
any simple form of written or 
printed certification approved 
by the local council, indicating 
therein that the person receiving 
the same has been duly desig- 
nated. A special form may be 
had through the National Sup- 
ply Department. 

There is no limit to the number 
which any troop may have, 
but they will pay the regular 





registration fee as other 
scouts. They will be 
registered on the regular 
blanks as other scouts, 
with a notation after their 
name indicating their 
rank. 


A Banner Year in 
Scouting 

HE progress made in 

Scouting during the 
year 1925 was wonderful. 
1,730 merit badges on 
Camping were won which 
is the very largest made 
in any one year in this 
subject. Another record 
was set in the swimming 
merit badge which shows 
an increase of 3,119 over 
the previous year, which 
establishes a record for 
any one merit badge 
subject won during the 
course of a year. This is 
splendid for it means 





(U pper oval) Commissioner Otto J. Swensen of Troy, N.Y., who 
earned the Eagle badge after he took office. (At left) National Com- 
missioner “Uncle” Dan Beard visits the famous weeping Beach 
at Flushing, Long Island. (Center) President Storrow and the 
Chief Scout Executive going into the White House Conference 
at which President Coolidge agreed to take part in the Annual 
meeting. (At right) Chilian scouts cheer the Prince of Wales on 
his recent visit to South America. (Below, left) a section of the 
Detroit Mystery Hike. (Below, oval) Scout Renold Fussell of 
Albany, N. Y., demonstrating fire by friction with native material, 
that won him a prize 





swimmers better equipped to protect their own and other 
lives. 

The award of Star Scout Badges increased nearly five times, 
that is, from 2,612 to 12,608. 

The total number of merit badges earned by scouts in the 
year 1925 is 194,060. This total will give you some idea of the 
progress made in the past year, for it exceeds the number of 
badges earned in 1924 by 45,684. 

An especially large increase is apparent in Civics, Conserva- 
tion, Cooking, Craftsmanship, First Aid, First Aid to Animals, 
Fireman’s Life, Handicraft, Lifesaving, Pathfinding, Public and 
Personal Health, and camping and swimming as noted above. 

We have certainly reason to congratulate ourselves on the 
progress being made in the actual carrying out of the Scout 
Program. 


Official Changes in Requirements 


UR readers will be interested in the following changes 
in Requirements, which became effective this year: 

4 The five year designation is now a five pointed star of the 
same size as the one year star and is of silver color on a red 
background. The five year star is worn first in order. Stars 
are worn on uniforms only; the metal Veteran Pin is used 
on civilian clothes. 
{] Veteran troops may have the Veteran emblem placed on 
the troop flag at the lower corner next to the staff, six 
inches from the lower edge and four inches from the side 
of the flag. 
{| The official troop flag is limited exclusively to chartered 
troops. It may show only the troop number and the name 
of the community where the troop is located, except that 
if the troop is under council, the council name may also be 
used. The arrangement of letters is to be at the option 
of the council. 
{| Patrol medallions uniform in size with troop medallions 
are official. These are to be worn on the right arm and 
bear the patrol symbol in black on a red background. The 
use of these medallions is optional with troops, but when 








a troop adopts 
this insignia, all 
its members 
must use this 
method. The 
medallions take 
the place of patrol 
colors. 

| Scribe and 
Bugler badges 
are to be pro- 
vided _ separate 
from the chevron 
of rank. 

§{ Camp Emblems 
in general are 
approved under 
the following 
conditions: 

1. That the de- 
sign be first sub- 
mitted to the 
National Coun- 
cil, and that it 
bear no scout 
insignia, 

2. That it be worn on the left breast pocket of the coat 
or shirt, or on the neckerchief, or on the belt. 
| Credit towards Eagle Scout rank is to be given at once for 
each division of Craftsmanship, that is, craftwork in metal, 
leather, basketry, pottery, cement, bookbinding, woodcarving 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Cooking in the Open 


1. How can I cook aja 

2. How can I cook a 
Wa. CHAPEL. 

1. Since when did jack rabbit migrate to New 
Jersey? Skin it, dress it, throw away head, wash it, 
cut off legs and sides; broil back and tenderloin with bacon; 
make stew of rest; onions, potatoes, carrots, bits of pork, salt 
and pepper. 

2. Skin, dress, etc. 
and arms, cook as rabbit, but parboil first. 


> rabbit in open? 
wood-chuck in apen?—Scout 






Carefully cut out scent bags under legs 


Indian Bows and Arrows 


1. Where can I get Indian bows and arrows? 

2. How is fire-place made inside of a large hut? 

3. Can a Lone Scout turn to a Boy Scout when old enough? 

4. Is there any special place where Lone Scouts meet at a 
special day?—Raymonp HorGan. 

1. L. W. Stillwell, Deadwood, N. D. 

2. Of flat stones laid up in clay mud with close joints, iron 
or large stone lintel or arch of stones, have a competent person 
inspect it. 

3- Yes. 

4. No, unless designated by local organization. 

‘‘Boys’ LIFE’”’ Age 

1. How old is Boys’ Lire? 

2. Name a book on cow-boy songs. 

3. Book on Iroquois language-—Wua. E. BRAINARD. 
1. Thirteen years. 
2 


. Songs of the Cow-boys, by N. Howard Thorp. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, N. Y. 
3. Write Mr. Arthur Parker, Municipal 
Museum, Rochester, N. Y. SL 
About Merit Badges 1 
. + . . . . 2. 
Does Chairman of Examining Committce 3 
have to be present when Scout qualifies for . 


merit badge?-—Harotp CHAMBERLIN. 
Yes, or his representative with credentials 
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Hound Dogs 


Where can I get information on hound dogs?—DONALD 
FRANCE. 

Get copy of Hunter, Trapper, Trader, for information on 
hound dogs. Their dog department is reliable. 


Tanning Rabbit Skins 


1. How do I tan rabbit skins? 

2. What cloth to use for buckskin style shirts and leggins?— 
STEPHEN S. WorIs. 

rt. After dry cured, moisten with water and rub on powdered 
alum. Don’t get on fur side; roll skin up for couple of days, 
then rub on paste of corn meal and work skin in hands till 
soft, careful not to tear. 

2. Use tan denim with yellow flannel for fringes. 
well and iron before cutting patterns. 


Wash 


Forestry Work 


t. Where can I obtain information on the different forest 
government jobs? 

2. Do you think it advisable for a young man raised on a farm 
in Missouri to take up such work — KENNETH LAUGHLIN. 

1. Bureau of Forestry, Dept. of Agriculture, Wash., D. C. 
Merit Badge pamphlet on Forestry. 

2. Yes. 
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Arousing Interest 
How can we arouse interest in our troop?—EUGENE 
HERMAN. 
This question comes to me many, many times and 
I can help you, but look first to your leaders; tell them 
for me that if they put their soul into this work they 
will make it interesting for the boys as well as themselves. 


Grafting Wax 


Tell me where I can get grafting wax?—CHARLES STOCK. 
Peter Henderson Company, Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
Not -expensive. 


Iroquois Names 


. Name of Peacemaker in Iroquois. 

. Six Iroquois names.—WILson Day. 

. Ge-keah-saw’-sa. 

. Gar-staa’-ode 
Tier-a-nen-no’-keo 
Ho-noh-no’-oh 
Jo-weese’ 
Nis-hea-Yah’-nant 
Sho-heh-do’nah 


RAH 


Standing Rock 
Deer House 
Not convinced 
Chipping bird 
Falling Day 
Big Feather 


Wood Collection 


1. The wood lice have found their way into my wood collection. 
Please inform me what I should do—DOoONALD ROBINSON. 
Paint with kerosene oil. 


A Large Patrol 


1. I want to know if there is any such thing as a pledge 
to the scout flag. 
2. Can there be more than eight boys in a 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though dny reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


womwms = hatrol. My patrol has about twelve in it and 
is the last one in the troop. Would we have to 
get some other patrol in our troop for the ex- 
cess lot?—AsBott DEAN. 

1. Not advisable. 

2. Eight is enough, but do not turn good 
men out. 
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Building a Hundred Foot Radio ‘Vower 





\ HEN the amateur operator wants anything, he gen- 


erally gets it. When there’s a will, there’s a way, and 
as far as radio is concerned, the amateur possesses a very 
tenacious will. 

The erection of a one hundred foot radio tower in the tiny 
back-yard of a New Rochelle residence would seem to present 
grave difficulties—which, however, were not even considered, 
when 2ABM (we often personify call letters) decided he 
needed one. The idea occurred to him over night, and the 
venture was suggested at the next meeting of his radio club 
—the famous Bronx Radio Club. 

There was a quiet approval of the idea, and the gang agreed 
to start work the following Saturday. 

“‘Supposin’ it falls down?” a green member had the temerity 
to suggest. The answer was simple— 

“We'll pick up the pieces and start all over again.” 

But it never did fall down—prophecies of the neighbors to 


By Zeh Bouck 


the contrary. On the judgment day that ancient “sky hook,” 
perhaps battered a bit by the years, will probably stand a 
sturdy tribute to the careless ingenuity of youth. 

The huge frame-work is knitted together, one quarter with 
two inch by two inch spruce, and seventy-five per cent. the 
resourcefulness and inventive genius of the amateur. It is all 
the more remarkable when it is considered that it sprouted 
upward almost entirely by night, and without plans excepting 
for the predetermination that the base should be an equilateral 
triangle with twelve foot sides, and that it should taper so 
that the top would form a small triangle three feet on a side, 
seventy-five feet above the ground. The number and positions 
of the cross-pieces were also approximately calculated. The 
tower was built up from unreinforced earth, the founda- 
tions being laid after the framework was completed! These 
consist of several thousand pounds of concrete poured into 
three holes dug around the base to which the supports are 
anchored. The tower, though practically self-supporting, 
is additionally safeguarded against strong winds by guy 
wires. The mast on the top of the tower rises twenty- 
five feet above the platform, giving a total height of one 
hundred feet. 

The photograph, Fig. 1 shows the completed tower. Fig. 
2 is a photograph of the interior of this comfortable and 
efficient station, in which we see its owner, and first operator, 
Fred Parsons, at the typewriter. The stove will be observed— 
a welcome bit of equipment when it comes to handling DX 
in the wee hours of a winter morning. 

Station 2ABM, with its tower and equipment, is an excellent 
example of the co-operative endeavor of which a radio club is 
capable. The Bronx Radio Club has many achievements to its 
credit—many a radio feather in its cap. On three successive 
occasions, our booths (for your radio editor is a member of the 
club) have won the first prize for club exhibits in the big annual 
radio shows. We have organized a chain of emergency stations 
co-operating with the coast guard, and have designed and 
built several of the world’s foremost amateur transmitting and 
receiving stations. 


How to Build a Simple Crystal Set for Eighty Cents 
By Robert Haviland 
ERE is a description of a simple radio receiver that can 
be built for eighty cents, and which will receive up to 
twenty miles. The.necessary parts can be purchased in any 
well-stocked five and ten cent store, and are as follows: 


1 spool number 22 enameled wire... . . ee 
4 binding-posts at 2 for 5 cents. . Peataebids waite ii 10 
P faed condenser, 0OT WHE... 66 occ cceses .I0 
1 detector crystal... .... jaca ian 8 Wane acass 25 
1 detector stand (holder for crystal)... . , .10 


ty 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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RADIOLA 20, WITH FivE RADIOTRONS, $115 


The power tube 


makes ita corker / 


Five tubes can doa lot in radio. Four 
tubes and a power tube can do a lot 
more! 


That’s one of the things that make 
this new Radiola 20 such a corker! 
The last tube is a Radiotron UX-120. 
Hook up your dry batteries—tune 
in—turn up the volume. And you get 
clear, brilliant tone—unmuffled— 
undistorted! That last tube takes the 
strain and gives you volume—clearly. 
Tune in! Just turn a single control 


RCA-Radiola 


and roll the stations in. Want dis- 
tance? There are other helps for 
very delicate tuning. But for ordi- 
nary listening, one turn will get the 
station! 


When Radiola 20 was designed, it 
was planned to outdo—at a moder- 
ate price—any previous five-tube set. 
Uni-control and the power tube are 
only two of its improvements. To 
get the inside story, write for the de- 
scriptive booklet. To know all about 
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its performance—just go to the neat- 
est RCA dealer—and tune in! You'll 
find it the sort of set that satisfies a 
boy’s mechanical mind—satisfies a 
father’s purse—and a mother’s de- 
mands, too. It’s so easy to work that 
Mother can tune in, during the off 
hours, and leave the set to you when 
school is over. 


Where you see this sign, you buy not 


merely a radio set—but 
good radio reception. Ree 








MADE: BY -THE + MAKERS -OF- RADIOTRONS 





1926 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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IKE, the drummer-boy, had gone to bed with all 
his clothes and his boots on. His bugle and 
drum, and his tall uniform hat were placed 
carefully on the one rude chair that the room 

contained, but Mike, himself, sprawled face down upon his 
cot, motionless in the deep slumber of complete exhaustion. 

It was the year 1849 and Fort Laramie was the most im- 
portant military post and supply station on the great overland 
trails between the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean. 
Mike’s company had come in early that morning from a forced 
march. An Indian disturbance had been reported farther 
down the river, but proved to be only a false alarm, and al- 
though it was now four o’clock in the afternoon, the drummer- 
boy had not moved. Several times a young Indian woman 
looked in at the half-open door, and once she stepped softly 
to the boy’s bed and drew the heavy army blanket over his 
shoulder. It was still early spring and the breeze that came 
from the hills was decidedly chilly. 

Lower and lower sank the sun, but still the Indian squatted 
outside the boy’s room, her fingers busily beading some mocca- 
sins which she was making to surprise him. She had been 
working at them for weeks, for although he was only an orphan 
drummer-boy, and she, Ah-ho-ap-pa, the daughter of a 
powerful chieftain, they were firm friends. Many were 
the horseback rides they took together on her two favorite 
snow-white ponies, during the boy’s hours off duty. His 
gay Irish wit and good humor seemed in strange contrast 
to her Indian dignity, but did not prevent them from being 
great pals. 

Many were the Indian arts and signs which she taught him, 
and he in turn always drummed his bravest when she came 
to see dress-parade’ or guard-mount, which she did very 
frequently, for she lived in the Indian village that was near 
the fort, and she loved to see the white soldiers march. 

Now an orderly walked briskly toward Mike’s quarters, 
and at sight of Ah-ho-ap-pa told her in the sign language that 
the commanding officer wished the drummer-boy to come to 
his office at once. She nodded her head, and going to Mike’s 


A wagon-train, stopping on its way to Oregon, came into the fort 


‘The Drummer of Fort Laramie 


By Riner Gleason 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


cot gave him a gentle shake. The boy merely grunted and 
rolled himself tighter in the blanket. For a minute the Indian 
woman looked puzzled, then, with a quick jerk of her powerful 
arm, she landed Mike, blanket and all, in the middle of the 
room. His blue eyes opened with a snap. 

““What—” he growled. 

“The commander-you-at once,” she told him in her own 
language, which he understood very well. 

Mike sprang to his feet, smoothing down his rumpled red 
hair with one hand while he reached for his hat with the other, 
and, although his eyes still looked swollen and only half awake, 
he started for the door. 

““What’s the row now?” he asked. 

The woman did not reply, just gathered up her work and 
folded it under her blanket. 

As Mike crossed the square that formed the center of the 
fort, he grinned and waved his hand to the man who was doing 
sentry duty. He was a friend of Mike’s and a member of 
his own Company G. Back and forth, back and forth like 
a pendulum, he walked leisurely before the open inner gate of 
the mainentrance. The thick walls, fifteen feet high and made 
of adobe, were broken at this entrance by two gates with 
a passageway between. Above this passage was a small 
square guard-room, so that when the gates were closed and 
barred, the sentinel could talk to anyone outside without 
admitting him. 


N HOUR later found Mike again on the march with two 

other members of his company, but this time it was 

not an Indian expedition, but merely to get some horses 

that had strayed toward the distant boundaries of the reser- 
vation. 

As they paused near the maim gate to let a wagon-train, 
stopping on its way to Oregon, come into the fort, Mike saw 
Ah-ho-ap-pa in the motley crowd of traders, soldiers and 
Indians gathered to watch the immigrants. The arrival of 


a wagon-train was always an exciting event, and Mike re- ~ 


gretted bitterly that he would not be able to sit about the camp- 


fires that evening and listen to the thrilling tales the travelers 
had to tell of their great adventure across the wilderness. 

“Blast the luck anyway! Don’t see why they always make 
to pick on me,” he grumbled under his breath. 

Bumpty, bump, on they came, the canvased tops tilting 
tipsily as they lurched through the worn ruts under the gates. 
Brakes screeching, dogs barking, men halooing to the jaded 
animals that lumbered in one last clumsy effort toward the 
camping place. The worn faces of the women and children 
brightened at the prospect of protection and rest for a few 
days, while the men coiled the long lashes of their bull-whips, 
and slapped the dust from their hats. 

““How’s the road ahead and the feed? Indians pretty 
quiet? Did the train from Ohio get through, do ye know?” 
they asked eagerly. 

Mike stood staring, fascinated, as he always was at the 
strangers, when a hand plucked his sleeve, and the Indian 
woman’s voice whispered in his ear: 

“Be careful—to-night. White pony in field.” 

That was all and she melted away in the crowd before Mike 
could turn round. Just then the last wagon was through and— 

“Forward march!” rang out. Mike started ahead auto- 
matically and fell in behind the other two soldiers. 

It was a very long walk to the end of the horse-pasture, and 
the boy’s legs still felt stiff from his recent march. Besides, 
it was getting quite dark and that made him sleepy, though he 
pushed forward sturdily behind the men, who did not bother 
to slacken their stride to match his step. The season had been 
exceptionally dry and the dust arose in stifling, alkali clouds 
that made his tired eyes ache and smart. But Mike was used 
to being uncomfortable and knew better than to complain. 

“‘Wonder what she was talking about now?” he pondered. 
“Injuns, queer birds, even the best of ’em, and Ahho’s always 
tryin’ to look out fer me. ’Pears like she thinks she’s some 
sort o’ guardian o’ mine. Like as not the old women been 
gabblin’ round the camp again. Begad, and it ain’t none 0’ 
my medicine.” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Lone Scouts Answer Roll Call Now 


NCE each year it is the duty of every 

Lone Scout to answer Roll Call; to show 
the Chief that he is still an active member 
of the organization. It should not be consid- 
ered a burden to answer Roll Call, instead it 
should be considered a pleasure to be able to 
write the Chief and tell him that you are still 
active and wish to remain associated with the 
100,000 boys who are Brother Mem- 


The Lone Scout 


have won 3 medals (rt Gold, 1 Silver and 1 Bronze) apiece 
this year already.—JouNn A. Taccurno, LSG. 


LO Scout Lloyd Rennow of Hollidaysburg, Penn., is 
contemplating issuing a ‘“‘Booklet of Pep,” to contain 
30 6xg pages dealing exclusively on the subject of “PEP.” 


NDREW P. MARGO, LSS, announces that his “1925 
Pennsy Year-book” will be printed by the “ Dairyman’s 
Price Reporter” press; Scout Margo has been made Lone 








a fee of 15 cents be charged to help defray 
expense of same, and a contest for the best 
design for such a button be conducted by the 
Long House. This contest to be announced in 
Boys’ Lire and the ALSAPS. 

Passed—YES 9 NO 2 
Proposition submitted by Frederick E. Munich, 
Council Chief of District Two: That a special 
badge be provided for the GCCs, present and 
past, with the year engraved on the badge, to 

be paid for by the GCCs, or by 





bers all over the World. 

Another thing must be remem- 
bered, and that is that all of you who 
do not register this year, and then 
become interested in later years 
again, will have to start to get your boosting 
points all over again. 

We now have over 100,000 members according 
to the official figures. Let’s get a 100% roll call. 
Why not send in a new member’s application with 
it, your roll call? Iam sure that the Chief would 
appreciate it. Answerit NOW WHILE YOU ARE 
THINKING OF IT.—F. E. Munica. 





Pow-Wow 


[’ THE Lone Scout Publicity Contest, The IIli- 
nois Sagamores of Chicago and the Sierra Tribe 
of Fresno, California are fighting for first place, 
closely followed by the Rogers Park Wigwam of 
Chicago. To the tribe that obtains the most pub- 
licity in local newspapers a silver cup will be given 





pleased with th 


A Letter from the Secretary of Agriculture 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 


DEAR MR. PERRY: 
Permit me to congratulate you and Mr. Wallace upon the success of 
the Lone Scout Camp held at Des Moines in August. 
e showing made by the farm boys. What you say about 
the wholesome food habits and ease with which they adapt themselves 
to camp rules and regulations, compared with the average town or city 
boy placed in camp under similar conditions, reflects a considerable amount 
of credit upon their fathers and: mothers. 
something of the influence of farm life in character buildi 
the boys for their life work. Too many farm boys do aan hae enough 
time for play, which is so helpful in stimulating the imagination. 
the other hand, the responsibilities which come to the average farm boy 
in helping to look after livestock and in doing other farm chores tend to 
make him more serious-minded and ready to work hard at any task which 
may be assigned him. 
As you know, I am deeply interested in the possibilities of the Lone 
Scout movement and wish to do my share in promoting its growth. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. M. JARDINE, 
Secretary. 


I am especially 


This conduct also indicates 
and fitting 


the Council. Competition for de- 
sign to be conducted by the Long 
House. 
Passed—YES 11 NO 9 

The Long House is now looking 
into the question of cost, and official announce- 
ment of the contest will be made in the next issue 
of Boys’ Lire. It may, however, be necessary to 
charge more than 15 cents for the Grand Council 
pin. 
Proposition Submitted by Earl S. Wark: Resolved, 
that any Lone Scout in good standing at the Long 
House, and who has not the necessary titles to 
qualify for a charter as required at the present 
time, and whom the Council Chiefs shall deem ad- 
visable, may apply for an Authorized Lone Scout 
Amateur Publication Charter for his publication; 
after issuing four consecutive issues on time, or 
six consecutive issues, issued within a month of 
publication date. 

Defeated—YES 5 NO 6 








ICHOLAS DEBACHER, Council Chief of 





to be held for the coming year. If a tribe wins it 
for three consecutive years, it will be theirs to 
keep. Roy W. McDonald, SS, of Austin, Texas, is in charge 
of the contest. The latest standing is as follows: Sierra 
tribe, 13414 inches; Illinois Sagamore, 134) inches; Rogers 
Park Wigwam, roo inches; Black Hawks, 6414 inches; Austin, 
Texas, 6314 inches. The contest is scaled by total inches of 
publicity —Trep Hatuiway, LSD. 


ENNSYLVANIA has won in 1925 (up to November) 20 
Merit Medals; 6 Gold Medals; 6 Silver Medals and 8 
Bronze Medals. A gold Quill will also be won before 1925 
is over, by Alfred Mooney. Mooney, Arrera and Tacchino 


Scout editor of the Price Reporter, which is a farm paper of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


News of the Grand Council 
By Joseph M. Wise 


HREE propositions have been brought to the attention 

of the Council Chiefs. Two received the necessary two- 
thirds vote to pass them, while the other one was defeated. 
Proposition submitted by Frank Bowker—Suggested by 
Local Tribe Chief, Harry Shain, of Newton, Mass.: That a 
pin or button be provided for members of the Grand Council, 


Council One having moved, an election has 
been called for Council One. 


HE National Booster Contest closed on November 3oth. 
The following are the five leading contestants and win- 
ners of prizes: 


Clarence Kenneke, Ontarioville, Illinois... .98 points 
Frederick R. Kruelle, Lauraville, Balti- 

W0te, DERTVIGIG . 6k sci ecieesees 84 points 
Frank Herget, Jr., Buffalo, New York..... 68 points 
J. Marcus Jantzen, Hillsboro, Kansas... .. 60 points 
John St. John, Oak Park, Illinois......... 55 points 
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An Indian Hero and Strategist 
By F. A. Benton 


T! IE epics of heroes of olden times are well known to us, 
but those of many of our American Indians have never 
been told, or when told, the white man has been accredited 
praise for his valor, and the Indian has rarely received his 
just due. Among our early scouts, the careers of Kit Carson, 
Buffalo Bill, Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, Custer, John 
Rogers Clarke, Sam Houston and other pioneers spell 
high adventure. Their bravery, endurance, and miraculous 
escapes from hostile Indians form as interesting reading as 
any page of fiction. The romances of Scott and Stevenson 
present no more thrilling adventures than the actual history 
of our early pioneers. The red man has had many champions, 
but only fragments of the lives of great chieftains appear in 
our chronicles. For this reason, then, the thrilling retreat 
of one of these great chiefs across two territories with his 
entire tribe is worthy of a place in our history. This is the 
flight of Chief Joseph, or Thunder-Traveling-Over-the- 
Mountains, and his Nez Perces. 

The Nez Perces Indians resided in the Wallawa Valley, 
Oregon, in 1877, when the United States Government wished 
to remove them to the Lapwai Reservation, Idaho, in order 
to open the Oregon country for settlement. The Nez Perces 
were a peaceable tribe and never fought the whites until their 
attempted removal by Gen. O. O. 


to swarm in and several Indians were 
killed. Finally, the government gave the 
Indians thirty days in which to leave. 
Trouble occurred on both sides. Troops 
were sent to forcibly remove them, and 
the Indians prepared to fight. General 
Howard with 400 men and gatling guns 
met Chief Joseph near the Clearwater 

River, Idaho, with about 240 warriors. 
Attempting to cut off the supply train, 
Joseph was unsuccessful, but held off the 
government forces until his fleeing people 
had a good start. Then he hurried after 
them, eluding pursuit. Next day he am- 
buscaded Howard’s forces, and threw them 
into confusion. The Nez Perces fled to 
the Bitter Root River, Idaho. Howard 
telegraphed to Montana that Joseph was 
on his way. General Gibbon engaged him 
in the Big Hole Valley, the Indians getting 
away in every direction, and after the 
camp was taken, the Indians returned, 
retook the camp, and forced the troops 
to withdraw, captured a howitzer, and 
fought the troops to a standstill, then vanished, taking horses 
and everything movable. Many were killed on both sides, 
including Joseph’s able Lieutenant, Chief 





Howard of the United States Army, who 
was ordered to compel them to leave their 
ancestral homes and hunting-grounds. 
The famous Chief Joseph, or “‘ Thunder- 
Traveling-Over-the-Mountains,” was the 
son of Old Joseph. The old chief by a 
treaty in 1855 sold part of their lands 
to the government, but did not sell the 
Wallawa Valley. Later, in 1863, other 
chiefs sold practically all of the Nez 
Perces’ lands. Chief Joseph never agreed 
to the sale and persistently. refused to 








Looking Glass, scalped by the Bannock 
Indians under Howard. 

Joseph took his time for ten days, in 
fact, fell upon the horses and made off 
with nearly all the mounts of the com- 
mand. Joseph next struck out for the 
Yellowstone Park in southern Montana, 
while Howard was waiting for fresh 
mounts. Colonel Sturgis with 350 men 
was on his trail, came up with him, and 
while fighting the rear guard, the Indians 
again slipped away and reached the Mis- 
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leave the Wallawa Valley. Settlers began Chief Joseph’s bow and arrows 
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souri River on September 23rd. 





Chief Joseph. Photo by permis- 
sion of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
from “My Friend the Indian.” 


Chief Joseph’s objective was to join 
Sitting Bull, who had taken refuge in 
Canada. Accordingly, he encamped on 
Snake Creek near the Bear Paw Mountains, 
northern Montana, thirty miles from the 
border. He sent runners to find Sitting 
Bull and to ask permission to unite with 
him for protection. Col. Nelson A. 
Miles finally attacked him and fighting 
went on for four days in which Howard 
joined him. Joseph selected his camp 
with skill, dug rifle pits, and with a wither- 
ing fire killed twenty-three soldiers at the 
first attack. The Nez Perces fought with 
courage and skill for four days against an 
immensely superior force, but were finally 
compelled to surrender, under honorable 
terms to Colonel Miles, who assured him 
he would be sent back to his reservation 
in the spring: but the pathetic fact is 
that the tribe was never allowed to return 
to their native valley. 

During the pursuit seventy-five days 
elapsed (from July 27th to October roth, 
1877) and the distance traveled covered 1,321 miles clear 
across the territories of Idaho and Montana. Joseph traveled 
still farther, for he doubled repeatedly on his trail and took 
with him his women, children, and horses 

Joseph’s final camp near the Bear Paw Mountains was 
made under the impression that he was in Canadian territory, 
and beyond the jurisdiction of the United States. He might 
even then have escaped, but the telegraph, of which he was 
ignorant, defeated him. Howard, after many weary miles of 
pursuit, drove the Nez Perces into the hands of Colonel Miles, 
to whom Joseph surrendered 431 men, women, and children, 
with the understanding that they would be sent back to 
their reservation in the spring. Chief White Bird escaped 
to Canada just before the surrender with over one hundred 
people, but the heroic Joseph was sent to the Indian Territory. 
(Concluded on page 55) 








No bullet missed. 


Men sprawled, leaped, spun about, fell. 
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Still they came on! 


Jim Morse in Australia 


HE skipper turned a face to Jim, hard with a swift 

anxiety that Jim understood. The magnesium 

flare, the shots, had failed to strike terror to the 

Carralingas. They had not heard of the White 
Man’s magic. They might even hold a white man in scorn, 
since Langley had undoubtedly passed through their territory 
—or tried to. Captain Burr voiced the thought that was in 
Jim’s mind. 

“Tufa may not be able to stop ’em. 
wimmen down there—with the kids. 
we can’t git down in time.” 

Here were all the cavemen warriors crowded atop the butte, 
confident that the white wizards would account for the enemy. 
They must shoot, stop the charge, kill—to save the women and 
the children, black, naked semi-brutes as they were. 

Flames spat from below where Tufa held the way. The 
skipper gave his order and, with the word, the six Winchesters 
crashed into a continuous volley. 

No bullet missed. Men sprawled, leaped, spun about; fell, 
tripping their fellows. Still they came on though the yelling 
had ceased. They were almost under the shelter of the para- 
pet before the charge slowed, halted, broke. The Winchesters 
were hot and empty. They reloaded swiftly while Jim flung 
down more blazing magnesium to light the scene where great 
bodies in their ghoulish paint lay on the sand, black-bearded 
faces pointing to the stars. And now the rest fled in terror 
from the winged messengers of death that had struck them 
down from afar. The cavemen’s howls were taunting them, 
shouting of the presence of White Man’s Magic, gloating over 
the kill. 

““C’udn’t be helped, son,” said Captain Burr, his voice 
stern with the grim necessity that had been thrust upon 
them. “It was them or us—and the tribe, with their wim- 
men. Fire over their heads. They’re licked. It’s all over. 
They'll give us passage. We've lost enny chance of gittin’ 
news of Langley from ’em, I reckon. We'll hev ter tackle 
the dwarfs.” 

Jim doubted whether they would ever find Langley alive. 
That was a slim chance now. But they were pledged to dis- 
cover what they could. The big moon with the stars shone 
down on the dead. The passing of these primitives was no 
more to those luminaries, to those who might dwell on them, 
than the careless shifting of sand grains by wind or sea. If 
they had souls. ... 

The fierce flame of the fight had died. He turned away 
sickened, to feel the skipper’s hand upon his shoulder. 

“C’udn’t be helped, Jim, lad,” he said again. ‘‘We’re in 
another world out here. Back in the Stone Age. It was 
hardly fair fightin’ but they went out sudden an’ like men.” 

Jim said nothing. The cavemen had gone down in the 


There’s all those 
If they rush Tufa, 


By J. Allan Dunn 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


A synopsis will be found on page 40 


butte, yelping like a pack of dogs at the kill. To them the 
slaughter was victory, the dead men trophies—and falgoro. 

““Can’t we get out of this, right away?” he asked the 
skipper. 

“T reckon so, Jim. They don’t see things the way we do. 
We can’t change their customs. We'll make Gongola show 
us those proofs an’ tell us all they know erbout Langley an’ 
we'll fill up our canteens an’ camp a mile or so off, even if 
Gongola won’t go with us. I know how you feel. It’s come 
in the line of duty. I reckon the whites have bin cruel to the 
blacks but. these tribes w’und try to kill all whites ennyway. 
Mebbe we’ve taught ’emalesson. The trail to civilizashun is 
a bloody one. Let’s find Gongola.”’ 

They found him, excited beyond measure, exultant, looking 
forward to a mighty feast. His was the Age of Darkness. 
He reacted to primitive emotions. His reasoning was scant. 
It was useless to try and suggest burial of the bodies. But 
they cornered him and managed to impress upon him the fact 
that they must be gone about their quest. 

His eyes glittering, he did not seem to understand anything 
beyond the fact that he would be made rich beyond his wildest 
dreams with the presents they would give him to guide them 
through the scrub-clad hills to the borders of the dwarfs’ 
territory; the Wooroos, as he called them. And at last, re- 
luctantly, he consented, bribed beforehand, promised more. 

And he showed them proof indisputable that Langley had 
passed that way. 


HERE was a discarded solar topee with Langley’s initials 

on the sweatband in tarnished gold letters. It had been 
scorched in the fire, he said, and left as a gift by the opal hunter. 
There was a pipe whose stem had been broken and whose bowl 
was charred and cracked. A new stem of hollow wood had 
been contrived by the man who now possessed it and who 
hovered by, fearful of his treasure. 

Langley had stayed there for three days, sick from dysen- 
tery, recovering with the aid of good water and meat diet, 
for they had fed him also the clay-baked rats. They had 
furnished him a guide to the hills and seen him vanish. 

“‘T think Bunyip has him,” said Gongola. “Perhaps Bun- 
yip eats white ¢algoro. But he is surely dead. The Wooroos 
are many and they are very wise. I think they will kill you 
for all your magic. Perhaps you will kill many of them but 
they are very cunning.” 

He made no attempt to dissuade them from the trip. He 
was a little sulky for all his delight in the presents and it was 
plainly only the prospect of the balance of what was promised 
him that took him away. Evidently he did not expect to see 


them again. He held out for a gun but the skipper assured 
him that only a white man’s inherent magic could use it. He 
even fired a shot and let Gongola attempt another. Since 
there was no shell in the breech this was a failure. 

“They'll kill off each other fast enough, Jim, without us 
furnishin’ the means,” he said. ‘‘We’ve killed enough though 
I’m afraid we ain’t through by a long shot. But we can’t 
leave Langley. He may be dead but I’ve had a hunch right 
erlong he ain’t. Come on, Gongola, we’re startin’.” 

Olanga remained behind. As they left, fires were blazing, 
the women thronging about them. They passed through 
swiftly and the excited cavemen did not seem to realize their 
exit. Out into the night they marched across a sandy desert 
clumped with spinifex, set with boulders that assumed weird 
shapes in the moonlight. Two miles away they made camp, 
their canteens filled with water from the caves. The fires 
were winking points of light in the distance and they had left 
behind all sound of chanting, of nolla-nolla sticks pounded to- 
gether as the men waited, while the women prepared the 
hideous meal. 

Jim had slight sleep that night. It was like a frightful 
nightmare in which the veil of Time had been rent and they 
had passed through into the epoch of brutality. He had been 
in primitive lands before but never in such close contact with 
such rites and he wished the dream would pass, that he could 
find himself back on the deck of the Manuwai, with the clean 
wind blowing and the wide sea flowing between them and this 
land where man was on a level with the beasts. 

Dawn came with the stars blotted out and the fierce light 
of the sun beating a flaming way to the zenith. It rose be- 
yond the low hills where the Carrallingas had retreated, be- 
yond which lived the Wooroos. It was the last lap of their 
journey, thick with perils. 

Gongola was still sulky and set a smart pace. Halfway to 
noon they dipped into a basin that was floored with a volcanic 
ash black on the surface turning up sulphur-yellow in their 
footprints, hard going in terrific heat. The foliage of the 
scrub seemed gray and withered as they neared it. 

The slopes were covered with a species of acacia called 
brigalow. The leaves were a curious gray-green, as if they 
had been bleached, and their edges were always vertical. All 
about them twined vines that bore starring scarlet flowers, 
that looked artificial. If there was life there, and Gongola 
insisted that there was, including a species of wallaby he 
called boongari—a tree kangaroo—they saw and heard nothing 
of it. There was no sound of bird or beast, reptile or insect. 
No air stirred and they panted through the strange place with 
increasing weariness, the silence seeming to press upon them. 

There was no water to be found. Gongola merely pointed 
westward. 
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“Plenty water in Wooroo Land,” he said, and there was a 
sardonic twist to his words that suggested he did not think 
they would reach it, or need it if they ever arrived there. 
Sweat ran off them as they marched. Of sign of the Car- 
rallingas there was none. They would have carried the news 
of their defeat to the dwarfs, Jim fancied. 






JOT far from sunset they reached the highest point and 
the men flung themselves down like tired dogs, their chests 
rising and falling in the effort to charge their lungs with the 
heavy air. There was an intense odor that came partly from 
the scarlet blossoms and partly, Gongola said, from the brig- 
alow, though it was not in bloom. To prove it he cut a stem 
and bade them smell it. It gave out a distinct fragrance of 
violets. From the bigger timber, according to Gongola, their 
weapons were made. The scent seemed to come in great 
waves, adding to the oppression, giving another touch of un- 
reality to the lonesomeness that environed them. 

“Give me my presents,” demanded Gongola. “I leave 
you here.” 

“Ts this the Land of the Wooroos?” asked the skipper. 

“No. But I will show it to you. I will go no farther. 
Give me what you have promised.” 

“When you show us the way.”” Gongola grinned. 

“You will not miss it,” he said. ‘Perhaps the Wooroos 
will show it to you. Come.” 

He led to a bald knob where the core of the ridges showed 
through the dirt and no trees grew. The sun hung in a crim- 
son ball and there was a faint haze over the landscape that 
lay beyond the end of the ridges that dropped away below 
them. It showed as a sandy desert broken up by dykes and 
beds of lava, the middle distance lifting to a great curb of rock 
that stretched to right and left, farther than the eye could 
carry. It was the consummation of desolation. Jim fancied 
it looked like the bottom of a suddenly drained and shallow 
sea—or like some plain or a burned out planet. Yet Gongola 
assured them that bottomless waterholes lay on the other side 
of that great wall and that there were many patches of trees 
that gave shade to the dwarfs, who lived in dwellings raised 
above ground, built about the boughs of the trees like enormous 
nests. This for fear of the poisonous snakes, not a tree climb- 
ing variety, but extremely poisonous, black, with red belly; 
that abounded there. 

“The Wooroos have medicine for the bite,” said Gongola, 
with evident malice. ‘It makes them very sick but they 
get well. Without the medicine you will turn green and 
die in an hour.” 

‘“‘He’s tryin’ to string us, Jim,’ 
said the skipper. ‘Sore becos he 
figgers we’re goin’ to be done in an’ 
they won’t git the guns. I reckon 
there are snakes all right. It sure 
looks like a place that ’ud breed ’em 
an’ I’ve heard of this red-bellied 
customer. Wonder Bunyip w’udn’t 
pick ’em out of the trees,” he went 
on to Gongola in native. 

“Bunyip will not disturb them 
as long as he is well fed,” returned 
Gongola. ‘‘The dwarfs are mighty 
talgoro hunters. You can not miss 
your way. The Wooroos live just 
beyond the rising ground. I go.” 

He gathered up his gifts and 
stalked off, striding long and fast, 
despite the heat. As a rule the 
myalls were afraid of the dark hours 
in which to be abroad but it seemed 
that Gongola’s fear of the neighbor- 
hood was greater. The scrub swal- 
lowed him up and they were left 
to their own resources in the silent 
wilderness. 

Once, at midnight, Jim was 
wakened suddenly. Sound was 
booming in his ears. He raised him- 
self on one elbow and found the 
skipper awake, Tufa also. 

“Hear it?’ asked the skipper. 
“There she goes agen.” 

There was a bellowing, blatant 
sound that tore through the night. 
Its source was distant but the still 
air carried it. Overhead the stars 
blazed as the hooting discordance 
reached a climax, wavered and died, 
inexpressibly eerie, pregnant with 
warning. 

“Sounds like a steam siren out of 
toon,” said the skipper. “If there 
was geysers I’d say it was suthin’ 
like thet but I reckon most of the 
volcanic acshun’s dead.” 

It was Tufa who voiced what was 
in both their minds. 

“Bunyip!” he whispered. “That 
sure belong erlong big devil-devil, 
kapitani!” 
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Once again the harsh noise split the night. It was easy 
to conjure up the vision of a fearful beast, bellowing to 
the moon. In that dead landscape that lay beneath the 
bright moonshine anything might dwell—some prehistoric 
monster still living in this prehistoric land. 

“‘Nonsense!”’ said the skipper and winked at Jim. But 
Jim knew that the skipper shared his own mind. The stories 
about the monster were so universal, so persistent that it was 
hard not to believe they had some foundation. It was within 
the realms of possibility. Anything was possible in this place. 

The raucous clamor died away and was not repeated. Jim 
and the skipper slept but the unhappy Tufa shivered through 
the night with terror and his face was lined when morning 
came. 

The rest had been seeped in sleep but, to Tufa, that blatant 
bellow was a lively memory of dread. 

All morning, as the sun rose and scorched through the verti- 
tical leaves, half-wilting them, while the sagrlet flowers stared 
boldly and the pungent scent surrounded them, they slowly 
descended through the entangling ground vines to the caldron 
of sand and lava. The heat became terrific. 

““We’ve come cown further’n we climbed up, Jim,” said the 
skipper, mopping his forehead. “Mighty close to sea level, 
I reckon. W’udn’t wonder if thet basin ain’t below it.” 

Jim nodded. The pith seemed to have dried in his bones, 
he wondered how the skipper could stand it. He had the 
Admiral out of his cage and carried him on his shoulder and 
the bird sat there with closed eyes and ruffled plumage, its 
beak open. They had to conserve their water, which was 
stale and tepid, giving them no refreshment. The basin, as 
they reached it at last, seemed miles across. He longed for 
waterholes and cold water, all of which was only the beginning 
of the torment they suffered as they crossed the desert. The 
sand was hot under foot, the lava radiated heat, there was no 
shade in which they could rest. In mid-afternoon they called 
a halt, exhausted, their lips cracking, their tongues swelling, 
mushrooming in their mouths. The skipper sternly stood over 
the last of the water in their canteens. Everything that was 
metal was blistering to the touch. It seemed as if they were 
between two fires, the unwinking sun above and some raging 
subterranean furnace beneath. 

All about them lava twisted and coiled like the petrified 
entrails of mammoths, fissured, blistery, unmerciful. Some- 
times they passed a plant much like a Spanish bayonet, save 
that its spiny leaves were felted with a silver gray fur. That 
was the only thing that lived there. There were no birds in 
the air, no scavengers of the sky, since there was nothing for 





Both the white men saw the THING at the same time 
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them to feed upon. The place was not made for humanity. 
There were not even ants. 

They sat in a cleft, whose shade mocked them, as if in a 
Turkish bath. They no longer sweated. The moisture had 
been sapped from them. No one spoke, no ‘one moved in 
their misery. The heat was incredible and the islanders suf- 
fered equally with the whites. These were used to palm oil 
to protect their skin against such searching violet rays, the 
shade of woods, the water of the lagoon. Flesh began to 
fester, to lift, to puff and break through the too sensitive 
covering. To stay where they were was agony, to move 
beyond their feebleness. Jim’s head felt as if it would split 
apart, for all his solar helmet. The nape of his neck felt as 
if some one held a hot iron there. The skipper sat like a dead 
man, his spare frame strangely shrunken. The Admiral was 
like a badly stuffed bird, moth-eaten, lifeless. 

The inexorable sun sagged slowly. They would have to 
endure its calor until it reached the horizon. Then they 
might gather strength to crawl on toward the waterholes. 
The Wooroos were well protected in their borders. Such an 
investment was better than an army. 


WIND began to blow toward sundown, hot and devasta- 

ting, desiccating. They had managed to swallow the last 
of their water, as hot as their own fevered blood. The sand 
was drawn up into whirls by the wind and blew against 
them, each grain like the prick of a hot needle against their 
tortured flesh. 

_Then, in a glare, the sun became three-quarters of a circle 
against the rim of the caldron, a half, a quarter, vanished. 
Twilight held for a short space and vanished, the day gone like 
a blown-out candle. The wind cooled, chilled. Swift evapora- 
tion brought the temperature down with incredible swiftness 
and soon they, who had been grilled, were shivering. 

They took up their march, tottering along like old men. 
Food they had, and needed, but the thought of it was abhor- 
rent. Their mouths were lined, it seemed, with cotton, their 
throats constricted. The cold bit into them. Their bones, 
where the sun seemed to have sucked the marrow from them 
now seemed filled with ice water. Their teeth chattered. 
There was no fuel for fire. 

Moonrise, superb, insolently revealing their misery, found 
them staggering, crawling up the further rim. They were 
defenseless. Half a dozen men might have taken them prison- 
ers. The strength had gone from their muscles. They moved 
automatically. 

Suddenly the harsh roar of the previous middlenight blared 
out. It might have been a mile 
away but it seemed to fill the air 
with sound, as wind would fill it. 
Tufa fell on his face. His fellows 
stopped, paralyzed with fright, their 
eyes, bloodshot, sun-scorched, star- 
ing about them. 

Theskipper found aharsh, cracked, 
muffled voice. 

“There ain’t ennything here fer 
us to git skeered of. Mebbe some 
trick of the Wooroos. Git up, Tufa. 
There’s a grove of trees ahead. Meb- 
be water. We kin light a fire enny- 
way. Git hold of yourselves. . . .” 

Like the derisive hoot of a steam 
siren, the cry—if it was a cry—came 
rasping in on his talk. Tufa lay 
prostrate, moaning. Jim bent over 
him, shook him. Left to them- 
selves, the islanders might have died 
of sheer terror after that awful 
march. The spirits of the white 
men, though their bodily vigor was 
at low ebb, asserted themselves. 
For a moment it looked like mutiny, 
if men scared out of their wits can 
be said to mutiny. Then the skip- 
per’s rasping order brought them 
into shuffling motion. Tufa rose, 
face ghastly, his lips moving, though 
no words came from their swollen 
surfaces. Stark fear possessed him. 

The trees, even as Gongola had 
promised, presented themselves. It 
was a small grove lying between two 
ridges of contorted lava, their crests 
fanged by fire. They searched the 
grove, with their fingers ready on 
their rifle triggers, while some 
gathered wood and Jim looked for 
water. He found it, a dark circle 
that reflected a star, a pit at the bot- 
tom of a little basin of sinter that 
gleamed like chalcedony under the 
moon, its sides treacherous. And, 
when he plumbed the depth with a 
fragment of rock, the stone sank 
with a dull plomph that suggested 
unknown fathoms. But it was 

(Continued on page 39) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Make a Weather-Vane Bird-House 


= HIS is the month of March. This is the month 

of the Mad March Hare. We do not know 

what he is mad about, although he probably 

has plenty of things to provoke him. This is 
the Indian Moon of winds, little grass, sore eyes and 
carp. It is also a great Moon for the bird lovers, because 
in March we watch for the first feathered pioneers to 
make their appearance, many like the white throated 
sparrow stopping with us but a short time on their way 
to their far Northern homes. 

I remember the delight and joy that filled my heart 
when I heard all around me the robins singing as if it were 
spring. It was not spring, however, it was October and 
the whole landscape was covered with snow, the boughs 
of the trees were weighted down with snow, the blades of 
grass were coated with snow, the sticks of the beaver 
dams looked as if they were made of glass, each stick being 
enclosed in a crystal ice envelope. Yet, in spite of all this, 
everywhere about me the robins were singing their cheery 
song. I was paddling through the half-frozen waters of a 
stream in Northern Canada, with the primeval woods on 
each shore, and my route led me across the track of the 
advance army of robins who were on their way to speculate 
in Florida real estate—well, if not to speculate, at least 
to give value to property all through the South by their 
presence, their pep and joyful characters. 

The Boy Scouts of America are the ones who must live 
in this country after we old-timers have turned up our 
toes, so to speak, and are under the daisies; that is if such 
weeds are allowed to grow over us. At any rate, after we 
hit the trail over the great divide, where all the pony 
tracks point one way, you boys will be here, living and 
governing this land of ours. So it is up to you to see that 
this shall not be a birdless land as are parts of Europe. 
Remember that the less we kill the more we have. Also 
remember that there is probably not a bird in existence 
that is not of some use, and many of the most persecuted 
and despised ones are of more real use to the community 
than some of the very people who take delight in slaying 

‘them. 

This used to be a land that was alive with birds; when I 
first came to Flushing, Long Island, the din made by the 
birds singing was almost unbelievable. Every spring at half- 
past three each morning, they awakened me—and I was a 
sound sleeper too—but, recently when I spent the spring 
months on my farm in Connecticut, where birds should be 
most abundant, there were so few that I soon learned the 
location of every bird between my house and the railroad 
station three miles away. Think of that! In the olden 
days such a count would have been impossible. 


O WE want those days to return? I say we do! Do we 
want to hear bob-white whistling on the fence rail? 
My, my how I miss his cheerful call! Of course we want, 
too, the robin, catbird, the oriole, the brown thrasher, the 
mocking-bird to be as plentiful as they were in our grand- 
daddies’ time, and if we want them hard enough we will 
have them; but we will have to want them so hard and so 
strong and our want must have enough kick and pep to it 
to put bob-white on the fence rail again and where he belongs 
among the song birds. 
For those people who must kill, let us have game preserves 
scattered all over the country; then by propaganda, right 
thinking and talking, make it an everlasting disgrace for any 
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one, be he foreign-born or native-born, to shoot or destroy a 
song bird, or a bird that adds beauty to the landscape, or 
that may make our land a more pleasant place in which 
to dwell, or that will help elevate our thought and aspi- 
rations by appealing to our artistic and poetic taste; or 
that will help the farmer by devouring insects which devas- 
tate his crops. 

Men can’t do this, they have tried after their poor half- 
hearted fashion; but you boys can do it; you can do anything 
you want to do; don’t forget that! All of which is leading 
up to the subject of this discourse which is 


HOW TO MAKE A THUNDER-BIRD-TOTEM- 
WEATHER-VANE-BIRD-HOUSE 


Figs. 1-2 and 3 show the plan of a thunder-bird-totem- 
weather-vane as well as its decorations, the latter taken 
directly from an Alaska native painting. You will note 
that the diagrams are squared off; this is so that they 
may be copied exactly and made of dimensions you wish 
them to be. 

For instance, one square may represent an eighth of an 
inch, an inch, foot or yard; as you alone are to decide, all you 
will do is to mark your pattern into squares each 
an eighth of an inch, a foot or a yard in size and 
then draw the lines to fit your squares as they fit 
those in the illustration. There is nothing new in 
this method of reducing or enlarging a drawing; 
the subjects of King Tut, or at least some of the 
Pharaohs, used the same method. 

Cut out a board the shape of Fig. 2. 
Trim it down like the two ends as is 
shown by Fig. 3, which is a top view 
of the vane; bore a hole through the 
wood as shown by the dotted lines in 
Figs. 1-2 and 3. 

Make the spindle Fig. 4 of a maple 
dowel which is a rod of wood used by 
cabinet makers, or make it of a metal 
rod; let the dowel, rod or spindle be a 
trifle smaller than the hole so that the 
vane may revolve with little friction. 

From a spool or some similar object 
make two washers, Figs. 5-6-7-11. With 
small wire nails fasten one washer to 


the bottom or belly of the thunder-bird, and let it rest 
on the top of another washer, the latter fastened to 
the dowel Fig. 11. Of course, only one washer may be 
used successfully; but it will be little trouble to use two 
and the two will make less friction than only one, especial- 
ly if daubed with graphite or plumbago. 

Make some triangular-shaped cleats, Figs. 9 and 10, to 
support the platform on Fig. 8, which supports the bird. 
house Fig. 14. 

Fig. 13 shows a perspective view of a simple bird 
house. Fig. 15 shows a front view of same as it appears 
mounted on the thunder-bird. 

A, under Fig. 11 and over Fig. 13 is the top of a tin 
box which is nailed to the bottom of the wooden steeple, 
Fig. 16, to prevent rain entering through the hole in 
the roof, Fig. 13. A must not be allowed to touch the 
roof because it would then prevent the movement of 
the weather-vane. Fig. 12 shows how to fasten a 
dowel to a staff with small nails. If an iron rod is 
used it may be fastened with staples. Fig. 17 is an- 
other and more conventional form of weather-vane bird- 
house. The great advantage of these revolving bird- 
houses is that the front doors are never exposed to the 
storm, wind or rain. 


\ HILE I write there are men and boys with loaded 

guns tramping every field, wood and marsh be- 
tween the Canadian line and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
thousands of these gunners are ready and willing to shoot 
anything that creeps, flies or walks. 

Many such gunners use murderous pump guns which 
no real sportsman would use in the field, and many come 
from lands where the wild life has already been prac- 
tically killed off, and they are intent upon making this 
country as dreary and uninteresting as the lands they 
left. 

Don’t scold these people, but try and convert them to 
the American idea, the scout idea of conservation and the 
protection of wild life, teach them to use their guns to 
shoot house rats and leave the birds alone. We want 
the birds alive; one live creature is worth a carload 
of dead ones. 

At night it is great to hear the old whip-poor-will off 
to the north answered by another to the south, but— 
shucks! I have heard people say that they would like 
to shoot whip-poor-wills because they make too much 
noise! One respected citizen in Flushing shot a beautiful 
golden-shafted woodpecker because its tapping on the tree- 
trunks was too loud. 

Do not make the common mistake of supposing that every- 
one loves to hear a bird sing; they do not! there are people who 
will walk through the fields and never hear the birds that are 
singing all about them. There are people who do hear them, 
but who are only annoyed by the chirping; it irritates them. 
Not one-half or one-third of the people have ever given a 
thought to the worth-whileness of wild birds, and at this 
moment, in the restaurants of Europe people are eating 
SKYLARKS. 

We must educate people to appreciate and love the songs 
of birds; to appreciate and love wild things; this love can 
only be cultivated by EDUCATION. I am counting on 
you, my scouts, to make men ashamed of the unnecessary 
slaughter of wild creatures who mean so much to every one 
of you. 
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‘Thomba Goes Hunting 


HOMBA led the mad scramble for the top of the 

low tree. The glare of the sun no longer bothered 

her, she rather welcomed it. Close behind her 

raced a score of brothers and sisters, and after this 
vanguard trailed the remainder of the family of two hundred 
or more, pushing, hurrying, and breathing hard, each little 
crab spider intent upon being the first to reach the goal. 

But Thomba maintained the lead. From the beginning 
she had been stronger than the rest, swifter, and further 
mentally developed. With nothing but instinct to guide her, 
she seemed to know exactly what to do. 
While the others milled aimlessly about the 
highest twig, weaving in their excitement a 
maze of silken threads from which it would 
be difficult to extricate themselves, she 
slipped to the tip of a leaf to try and think 
out by herself the knotty problem that now 
confronted her. Above all things she must 
fly. An irresistible desire held her. She 
must travel, must cover many miles, must 
see the world from high up as the winged 
birds see it, and then only could she settle 
down to an earthly existence. But first she 
must learn to fly; she realized that, and 
yet she owned no wings. 

The tiny spiderling suddenly discovered 
that, while she had been deliberating, the 
several spinnerets attached to the under 
tip of her body had, all unknown to her, 
begun to work. Even now a slender line 
drifted away from her abdomen, flung out 
horizontally by the light northwest breeze. 
Already it extended nearly a yard from the 
leaf. She became interested. This was the 
first time that she had spun silk, and the 
operation interested her; it was a pleasing 
sensation. She let out another yard. The 
wind, tugging at the line, caused her to 
grip more tightly at the leaf. She also 
enjoyed that feeling; it increased her 
desire to fly. 

Presently, fastening a thread to the leaf 
and paying out this life-line as she went, 
she ventured out on the floating bridge. 
She could have shouted from happiness; it 
supported her weight without sagging! 
Hastening back to the leaf, she unreeled 
more silk until a streamer thirty feet long 
floated from the tree-top. Then without 
hesitation she unhooked the _life-line, 
gripped the streamer, and drifted away. 
She had discovered how to fly. 

Clinging to her balloon-thread, Thomba 
sailed off across the pasture. The breeze 
increased, causing her frail craft to rise. 
She skirted the crest of a wooded ridge, 
mounted still higher, and floated smoothly 
toward the south. Beneath her passed a 
broad paved road, another, a whole net- 
work of highways; then houses, streams 
and lakes. For hours she drifted. The sun 
went down and came up again. The wind 
shifted. For a time she moved back over the path just 
traveled, then swung westward. Once more the sun set, and 
in the growing twilight the thread drew closer to the ground. 
The air grew damp. Little beads of moisture gathered on 
the waving fiber, weighting it down. Lower it sank, and still 
lower; and at last, just as the stars began to twinkle in bright 
effulgence, the thread touched a blade of grass and clung 
there. Thomba’s voyage had ended. 

Her journey concluded, the little spider was at a loss what 
to do next. She felt lonely and homesick, a microscopic atom 
in a vast unknown world, untutored and afraid. Stiffly and 
somewhat warily, she crawled along the thread until the grass 
blade had been attained, and there crouched until daylight 
should show the way to the ground. 


UT the coming of the sun altered Thomba into an alto- 

gether different creature. The stiffness vanished like 
magic from her legs, her courage returned, she felt hungry 
and unaccountably fierce. A tiny fly, not quite so big as a 
grain of sand, buzzed close to her head, and instinctively she 
flattened against the blade. With no sense of caution the fly 
touched the grass and a moment later, after a futile struggle, 
lay paralyzed in the grasp of two savage mandibles while 
Thomba, chuckling softly to herself, prepared for the feast. 
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Already she was becoming the ruthless huntress which she 
was to be in later life. 

As the juices of the fly passed into her mouth, the spider 
felt a new and delightful sensation sweep over her body. 
This was the first meal she had ever consumed; but once 
having tasted, she decided that it would not be the last. 
Renewed strength flowed into her limbs; her body seemed to 
swell as if about to burst; she felt glutted—a fresh and decid- 
edly satisfactory feeling. She had made a beginning—she 
had killed, and she felt happy. 





The startied spider went hurtling through the air 


During that first day, Thomba secured two more flies and 
one beetle. This last she discarded with a gesture of disgust 
after testing the first drop of its internal fluids; the stuff was 
rancid and bitter to the taste, unsuitable for any fastidious 
palate such as hers. But each fly seemed more delicious than 
the preceding one. The capture of the first had been a clumsy 
undertaking; the creature had struggled and very nearly 
succeeded in escaping; but with mounting experience she had 
quickly learned the exact spot at which to strike. A sudden 
stab with clawed mandibles at the base of the neck proved 
sufficient; no insect could withstand that poisonous dig, and 
death was instantaneous. The neck was their vulnerable spot. 

Throughout the entire day Thomba remained on the same 
grass blade, and then for a week she occupied a slightly taller 
stem. ‘There was no sense in moving; small insects were 
plentiful. Then suddenly, in a single night, this land of 
plenty changed. A frost visited the meadow, and by morning 
all the game had vanished. After barely escaping with her 
life from freezing, the spider now faced starvation. 

In the light of the slow-breaking day she gazed upon the 
ruins. Already the meadow had turned brown and uninviting. 
The taint of early winter was in the air. Even now the torture 
from cold was terrible; another such night would be her last. 
She felt numb and sick and tired. 


Sluggishly, chilled to the very marrow, she crawled out 
upon a withered stalk. Only half-conscious, she hooked the 
end of a silken thread to a projecting spike and lowered 
gradually away. A narrower grass blade, tarnished dull 
yellow now instead of that inspiring green which in her short 
life she had learned to love so well, intervened in her path. 
Automatically, in a sort of dull lethargy, she stumbled across 
this, flung clear, and sleepily unraveled more life-line. At 
last she stood upon the ground, directly before a flat stone 
half buried in a tangle of roots. For a moment she hesitated, 
then gathering the shreds of her remaining 
strength, pushed in among the roots. As 
luck would have it she encountered a 
narrow crack just wide enough to permit 
the passage of her body, which led beneath 
the stone. And there, now safely en- 
sconced, she went into winter quarters. 

How ‘long she slept, Thomba did not 
know. She awakened as if from a drugged 
sleep. Each joint painfully protested when 
she attempted to move. Her body seemed 
strangely swollen, but above all she felt 
hungry and needed a breath of life- 
giving air. 


BEYING the dictates of her stomach, 
the spider crawled with considerable 
difficulty through the crack which led from 
her hiding-place. The passage seemed much 
narrower than it had before and she was 
called upon to display a vast amount of 
muscular energy in order to traverse it. 
If she had paused to ponder upon this 
mystery she would have realized that full 
growth had come upon her while she 
slumbered; instead of a puny little spider- 
ling not much bigger than a pin-head, she 
now measured a full half-inch across, from 
great claw to great claw. But she was too 
intent upon reaching the outdoors to give 
heed to such personal matters. 

Working carefully from beneath the 
stone, Thomba emerged at length into the 
meadow. To her unaccustomed eyes this 
seemed a veritable jungle, a forest of 
matted grasses, enormous pebbles that must 
be circumnavigated, broad leaves that 
barred progress, and well-nigh impassable 
barriers of thorny brambles. Yet the air 
was warm and clean and invigorating. 
Spring had come, and with it that enticing 
drone of insects that spelt food and delight- 
ful rapine. The crab spider chortled with 
glee. This was a region of plenty indeed, 
and she would live! 

To bear out this idea she had scarcely 
taken ten steps through the thicket before 
a tiny aphid was hers. A half-hour later, 
when the dried carcass had been tossed 
aside as a used and worthless thing, only 
three steps were necessary—and a short 
hop—to capture a minute green cricket. 
The hunting could not be surpassed here. Thomba drew a 
deep breath of appreciation and thankfulness. 

But there was still much to learn. The spider had never 
been schooled in the proper ways of conducting herself; her 
short period of activity during the previous autumn had served 
merely as an introduction to the best mode of killing. 

Thus it happened that not a quarter of the edible portion of 
the cricket had been devoured when, to her dismay, she spied 
a large black ant advancing in her direction through the 
thicket. Though unfamiliar with ants in general, some inner 
instinct informed her that such creatures should be avoided. 
Acting on the spur of the moment she swarmed up a weed 
stem, still clasping her prey. The ant approached the spot she 
had just vacated, felt of the ground with its antennz, stamped 
its feet in seeming excitement, and then, somewhat to her 
trepidation, reared upon its hind legs and gnashed its man- 
dibles at the base of the stem, where she had sought refuge. 

Grave apprehensions entered the heart of the youthful 
huntress. Was that fierce brute down there actually threaten- 
ing her? She could not understandit. And yet it seemed to be; 
for now it advanced up the stem straight toward her with 
jaws held angrily agape. A few seconds more and it would 
be upon her. 

There was only one thing left to do, and Thomba did it. 
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She dropped to the ground and fled. But so did the ant. The 
spider looked back to see those murderous jaws snap together 
less than an eighth of an inch from her abdomen. They opened 
again, and Thomba, casting aside her cricket in panic, sprang 
upon a pebble. The awful beast meant business! The next 
instant she had reached an overhanging piece of grass and, 
momentarily safe, clung there. The ant rushed forward, 
snatched up the cricket, and vanished through the jungle. 
The crab spider gave a faint hiss of disgust. This grassy 
forest apparently was not the hunter’s paradise she had first 
deemed it. Creatures existed here that stalked the hunters as 
well as the more legitimate prey—an unreasonable state of 
affairs. Yet thus far she had escaped and, if her internal 
needs informed her right, was in spite of the danger incurred, 
about to venture after more food. Her 
cravings must be satisfied; but hereafter 
wide berth would be given to all ants. 
Gingerly, with a feeling almost of reluc- 
tance, she lowered her body to the ground. 


HOMBA’S feet had no sooner touched 

the yielding soil than she repented her 
rashness. <A big black beetle, as large as an 
elephant to her eyes, came blundering 
noisily through the brush and, but for a 
quick sidestep, the huntress would have 
yeen crushed under foot. However, re- 
covering her balance and a little courage, 
she attempted to stalk a young leaf-hopper 
that perched on a neighboring fragment of 
straw close to the ground, but the move was 
frustrated by the scuttling of an entire 
troop of beetles across her path. She turned 
to flee out of harm’s way, only to run 
squarely into a moving column of ants. A 
side-skip and a hasty scramble to a leaf 
alone saved her, and there she dazedly 
paused to reconnoiter. 

Thomba gleamed like a brilliant gem as 
she crouched there, a beautiful rich yellow 
like the buttercup that flourished only a few 
inches above her head, with light crimson 
bands edging along each side of her abdo- 
men and similar lines streaking across her 
head. She was too vivid in hue for safety’s 
sake; but she did not realize that her bright 
coloring, contrasted against the green, spelt 
everlasting danger while she lingered there. 
She only knew that, momentarily at least, 
she was unmolested. 

But only for a moment. An enormous 
grasshopper, ten times the bulk of Thomba, 
settled with a crash upon the stalk above 
her, and the startled spider went hurtling 
through the air like a tiny golden nugget 
shot from a sling. She fetched up with a 
considerable jar in the meshes of a web spun 
over a tussock of young growing grass, 
nearly two feet distant. 

For a second Thomba lay still, more 
startled than hurt, then scrambling to her 
feet, turned to face the owner of the web, 
who had sprung from its den at the first 
thud of the unfortunate Thomba. This 
spider was small, even more gaudily 
appareled than Thomba, and not at all 
reluctant to attack whatsoever should 
touch its trap. Without pausing to parley, 
it hurled itself upon the newcomer. 

But the crab spider, although she could 
spin no web of her own, was thoroughly 
capable of trodding the meshes of one as 
though it had been of her own weaving. 
And other than that, she held one great advantage over her 
adversary: she could run side-wise like the crab after which she 


was named, whereas the owner of the web could only lunge for- « 


ward and backward. Therefore it was without difficulty that 
she eluded the first charge; then, thoroughly aroused by the 
unwarranted attack, with no thought now of retreat, she 
lunged viciously at her foe. 

The two raging spiders grappled. The owner of the net 
stabbed savagely with its armed mandibles and Thomba met 
the thrust as a fencer does, with a sudden twist and then a 
counter stab of her own. The knife-blades clashed, and the 
pair drew apart. Fora few seconds they circled warily around 
each other, Thomba swiftly—with the agility of a trained 
prize fighter, the other more slowly like a harried bull who has 
difficulty in turning. Then the aggressor, tiring of this game 
of hide-and-seek, discouraged by the failure of its first on- 
slaught, drew sullenly back toward its lair. 

Thomba let it go. Swelling with pride at her victory and 
laughing happily to herself, she dropped down into the roots 
of the jungle. She felt that her spurs had been won; no more 
would she be compelled to retreat for dear life from the 
denizens of the forest. She sat on a filamant of grass and 
chuckled. Unfortunately, a large red ant, passing close at 
hand, chose that moment to wave its antennze at her, and the 
elated huntress altered her mind on the instant. She crawled 


beneath a fragment of dry leaf and drove her head into the 
soil like a miniature ostrich. 

Thomba did some serious thinking. Like a true buccaneer 
she reveled in pillage and butchery, yet objected most strongly 
to being butchered. All creatures in that jungle seemed to 
pick on her; danger lurked everywhere, and she failed to see 
why. But of one thing she was assured; if she valued her life 
she could no longer hunt there, and in her ignorance she knew 
of nowhere else to go. A suspicious movement beneath the 
leaf sent her scurrying once more for the open. Further 
thought on the subject of hunting grounds would have to 
walt. 

A single leap brought the harried spider to a dandelion leaf 
and there she paused, as she had done more than once before 





The black ant gnashed its mandibles at the foot of the stem , 


that day, to ascertain the identity of this new disturber of her 
peace. It proved to be the same red spider that had previously 
driven her to cover, but now, to her horror and profound dis- 
gust, a score of others appeared close behind it. They spread 
themselves below her and leered gloatingly up. 


SUDDEN cramp, a spasm of physical pain shot through 

Thomba’s quivering body, and she cast a despairing 
glance at a dandelion crown that towered six inches above, just 
out of leaping distance. If she could only reach that, perhaps 
the ants would leave her unmolested. But such a leap was 
impossible, and a miss would hurl her into those waiting jaws 
beneath. 

The faint drone of swift beating wings came to her ears, 
but for the moment she gave it no heed; her entire atten- 
tion was concentrated upon that ravening horde of reddish 
fiends. The drone increased in volume, drew closer, and 
then its maker appeared, a slender black wasp that hovered 
over the blossom-heads like a marsh-hawk in search of a 
field-mouse. 

Thomba could no longer miss the sound, and at its vibrant 
awfulness she could only hiss her angony of fear. Although 
she had never before encountered a wasp, all her instincts 
warned her that it was the most dreaded ravager of all, the 
most to be feared. Even those scourges of the soil below were 
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as harmless sparrows to raging tigers compared to that demon, 
And Thomba must choose between the two. She shuddered 
and almost lost grip upon the leaf; yet she in her own way was 
as merciless a murderer as either of them. For she too had 
to live. 

The wasp approached on vibrating wings. Thomba could 
see it more carefully over each grass blade as it came, pausing 
over some for a second or two, paying less heed to others, 
but ever alert for its quarry—a lurking spider. In a panic, 
Thomba watched its every motion. The wasp was within a 
foot of the dandelion now and nearing fast. Would it turn 
away or would it come on? The spider flattened out upon 
the leaf. Then, suddenly, it espied: her and, swift as light- 
ning, darted down. 

A gasp escaped Thomba. Quite uncon- 
scious of what she did, almost paralyzed 
with terror, she toppled from the leaf and 
dropped downward straight for the gaping 
mandibles that were looking so violently 
beneath. 

The despairing spider fell headlong, 
Then suddenly, half way to earth, she 
halted in mid-air and teetered helplessly 
back and forth only an inch above the 
eager ants. The inevitable life-line had 
temporarily saved her. 


‘THE hunting wasp struck the leaf, only 

to find her intended victim gone, 
Stupidly she stared around, then noting the 
end of a silken thread appended to a 
minute hair jupon the leaf, rushed toward 
it. The next instant she had viciously 
severed it with her jaws. 

But Thomba, her presence of mind some- 
what recovered and warned in time either 
by instinct or the sound of trampling feet 
above, had already wound herself back to 
the under surface of the leaf and there 
clung while the wasp ‘vented its disappoint- 
ment upon the line. And in this manner 
nearly a minute passed, with the wasp 
tramping angrily up and down the leaf, 
looking vainly for its prey, and the wily 
spider all the time clinging almost directly 
beneath its feet. 

Such a condition could not last for long. 
The wasp at length approached the edge 
and, spurred by some latent intelligence, 
looked over. If Thomba had been colored 
green instead of yellow, she might have 
escaped notice, but there was no hiding 
that golden hue. The wasp, grinning 
triumphantly, charged across the under 
side. 

Once more Thomba sprang to life. 
Driven by desperation, she summoned 
sufficient strength to dart back to the top 
just as her pursuer vanished beneath. 
Then, gathering her muscles for a final 
effort, she sprang upward, and in one single 
magnificent leap gained the dandelion head 
half a foot away. There her spent body 
relaxed, and half-buried in the crowded 
petals, she gave herself up to whatever fate 
might hold forth. She could struggle no 
longer for her strength was gone; she was 
done. 

The wasp, having again missed its 
victim, stamped ranging to the upper side 
of the leaf. For more than ten seconds it 
glared its hatred upon its surroundings, 
and then sprang into the air. Straight for 
the dandelion head it flew, hovered not an inch above the 
hopeless Thomba, and then, with a last angry buzz, darted 
off. The spider, hysterically rejoicing, gazed after it, 
unscathed. 

A short while later, Thomba, with her strength and courage 
partially revived, after some hesitation, struck and captured 
a large honey-bee which had alighted miraculously almost 
within touching distance of her. Still later, when she had 
taken another bee in a similar manner, the crab spider began 
to recover confidence in herself. The dandelion was pro- 
ducing a rich harvest, and she felt happier than she had for 
several hours. In some mysterious manner, while crouching 
among the full yellow petals, she had escaped notice from bees 
and wasp alike. She dimly wondered why. 

A huge green bottle-fly zoomed erratically overhead, poised, 
and dropped squarely into her awaiting mandibles. With 
scarce the movement of a limb the spider stabbed, then calmly 
proceeded to her meal. She had found the answer; her body 
could not be seen against the background of the blossom. 
Hitherto dangerously brilliant, it now lay obliterated in that 
golden abiding place. The dandelion and she had been made 
for one another. 

Thomba grinned joyously and tore a big rent in the gleaming 
metallic abdomen of her victim. Here was what she 
needed. She had found her true hunting ground at last. 
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to see what it was that had thus unexpectedly 
descended upon them, Wace got him with 
amazing swiftness to his feet and pouncing on 
the precious sack with a shrill cry of triumph, 
he darted away toward the trees, bearing 
the sack in his long arms. 


WITH angry outcries, the men-at-arms rose 
hastily and lumbered in pursuit of the 

dwarf who was now disappearing into the 

forest by the way in which he had come. 

But Wace the Jester laughed aloud and 
called out shrill taunts over his shoulder as 
he ran, for he was mightily elated by reason 
of his success and knew that the heavy men- 
at-arms could not match him for fleetness of 
foot. So, grasping the mouth of the sack 
tightly, he sped onwards, the angry knaves 
stumbling along in his rear through the fern 
and bramble, calling down maledictions upon 
his head yet dropping slowly further and 
further behind. 

With a grin of delight the dwarf came 
at last to the rough track that would 
shortly bring him in safety to Brandaux. No 
longer impeded by the thick undergrowth, he 
sped with wondrous swiftness over the beaten 
earth, and a little exclamation of satisfaction 
broke from his lips as he realized that the 
sounds of pursuit were fading ever into the 
distance behind him. 

As he passed from the fringe of the forest 
and on along the bank of the foaming river 
he gave a quick glance over his shoulder and 
saw no one. Wherefore, understanding that 
he had outdistanced his pursuers and won 
safety with the Abbot’s treasures, his heart 
leapt lightly within his breast. 

Yet, even at this moment when his triumph 
seemed complete, he raised his eyes to the 
track ahead of him and there saw that which 
made him to stop all suddenly, and an expres- 
sion of dismay and fear to pass swiftly o’er 
his face. 

He had now reached that point where the 
narrow path ran between the raging, white- 
crested torrent and the steeply-towering wall 
of jagged rocks. Alongside the base of this 
bouldered pile was a smooth grassy carpet on 
which he had been speeding, and by which all 
sound of footfall was deadened. 

And the reason for the fear that had entered 
so strangely into his heart was this: 

There, moving slowly along some hundred 
yards before him were two figures, the one 
tall and thin; the other of lesser stature but 
more broadly built, and from beneath whose 
helm straggled unkempt locks of a fiery red. 

No need was there for Wace to ask who 
these might be, for he recognized them all 
too well as his sworn foes, Will Longshank and 
Red Rufus. Because of the softness with 
which the dwarf ran they had not heard his 
approach. Yet was this fact no cause for self- 
congratulation, for even as the dwarf hesitated 
fearfully the pair paused in their advance 
and sat themselves upon a great, flat-topped 
boulder with their backs turned toward him, 
and seemingly engaged in a heated discourse. 

Wherefore, because of this, did Wace the 
Jester become smitten with an awful dread. 


HARDLY knowing what it was that he 

would do, yet wildly hoping in his fool’s 
mind that something would chance to extricate 
him from this terrible predicament, Wace began 
to creep slowly nearer the rock on which were 
his dreaded foes. Nearer and nearer he 
drew all silently, until he was no more than 
twenty yards from them. And then as he 
crouched there amongst the rocks his keen 
ear caught a sound above the roar of the river 
and the noisy clamor of Red Rufus and Will 
Longshank. 

It was the grating rattle of loose stones and 
gravel beneath heavy, pounding feet, coming 
nearer toward him along the path which he 
had but lately trod so lightly. 

He was caught like a rat in a trap! The 
unscalable wall of rock on one hand and the 
rushing, battering torrent on the. other. 
Behind and before him ruthless foes! 

The twain before him appeared still to be 
unaware either of his closeness or of the 
pounding feet that were drawing ever nearer 
up the path behind them. The angry tone 
of their voices was becoming more pro- 
nounced, and the heat of their disputation had 
apparently rendered them oblivious to aught 
eise. 

“By the rood,’’ came Red Rufus’s bellow, 
“tis easier to seek for a hair i’ a field o’ 
corn. I'll ha’ no more o’ it!” 
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sion is in that word—what real red-blooded boy 
doesn’t thrill when the other fellows of his club—or 
his neighborhood pals call him THEIR leader? Per- 
haps he’s a better scrapper in the club gym or may- 
be a “champ” with the rifle. But it’s certain he does 
one thing BETTER than the rest. 


“What say, fellows—don’t envy the leader, be one 
YOURSELF. The REXCRAFT Official Bugle plus 
a few weeks of learning will put you ‘up front’ a 
real LEADER in the club—on the hike—EVERY- 
WHERE. There are hundreds of ways to distin- 
guish yourself as a bugler. In pleasure or emergency 
the bugle plays a BIG part—make it YOUR part— 
and then watch the other fellows take notice. 


“Remember — where there’s a WILL there’s a 
REXCRAFT-WAY to be a SOMEBODY in your 
TROOP.” 
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| “Thou’rt a fool!” retorted Will Longshank. 

“T tell thee we ha’ but to lie in wait within 
sight o’ Brandaux an’ then should any come 
by bringing the Abbot’s treasures we can fall 
upon them an’ seize the prize!” 

Red Rufus raised his voice again in protest; 
but the listening Jester heard it not, for Will 
Longshank’s words and the avaricious tone 
in which they were uttered had brought a 
sudden cunning gleam into his formerly 
terror-rolling eyes. 

Afire with a fresh hope, he thrust the sack 
containing the jewels into concealment behind 
a nearby boulder. Then, rising to his feet, 
he began to stagger all noisily and erratically 
along the path towards the rock upon which 
Red Rufus and Will Longshank sat, even as a 
loud exultant shout from behind him told 
that his pursuers had turned the bend of the 
path and espied him. 


’ HEARING the shout, and suddenly becom- 


ing aware of the sound of the Jester’s 
approach, Will Longshank and his comrade of 
the red beard leapt to the ground and faced 
about all sharply. Upon beholding Wace, Red 
Rufus gave voice to a great roar of glee, while 
the lanky one let his sour face relax into a 
slight twisted smile of evil pleasure, and 
reached out a clawing hand to seize upon his 
intended victim. 

“Spare me—spare me!” gasped Wace. 
“The Abbot’s jewels—I ha’ seen them! Let 
not the thieves take me—they’ll kill me— 
they'll kill me—!” 

And he cast wild glances over his shoulders 
at the men-at-arms who were drawing 
nearer. 

“Eh?” questioned Will Longshank, sharply, 
his face a-gleam with avarice. “‘The Abbot’s 
jewels?” 

“Yon knaves had them hid i’ the old wood- 
man’s hut,” said Wace, shrinking closer to 
the lanky one as though for protection. 
“‘They seek to kill me to preserve their secret! 
Save me, good Will!” 

Will Longshank swept the Jester roughly 
aside with a sharp movement of his arm, and 
at the same time drew his sword raspingly 
from its sheath. 

‘“‘Hear’st thou?” he said tensely to Red 
Rufus. ‘“‘The jewels—i’ the woodman’s hut. 
We can deal wi’ the imp anon! Now let us 
sweep these thieving rogues from our path 
an’ the prize is ours!” 

So saying, Will Longshank, his eyes glinting 
with eagerness, began to run along the path 
toward the oncoming men-at-arms, who were 
now but some fifty yards distant. Red Rufus 
followed him closely; and he, also, drew his 
blade and held it in readiness before him. 

And now a swift change came over the 
dwarf, left there unheeded. The expression of 
fear faded from his face, and into his eyes 
came a cunning, triumphant glitter as he 
began to run all softly in the wake of Red 
Rufus and Will Longshank. 

Not far did he run, however. No farther, 
indeed, than that place where he had crouched 
so fearfully on first beholding that the way 
was barred by Red Rufus and Will Longshank. 
Eagerly taking up the sack of jewels that still 
lay where he had concealed it behind the 
rocks, he flung it over his broad shoulder and 
turned to flee towards Brandaux, his ugly face 
all alight with glee at the thought of how 
easily he had tricked his enemies. 

Will Longshank and his red comrade 
observed not this, however, for their covetous- 
ness had rendered them blind to everything 
save the treasures which they fondly believed 
lay before them for the taking. 

“ Away—away from my path, thou knave!” 
hissed Will Longshank, aiming a fierce blow 
at the leading man-at-arms. ‘We'll ha’ the 
Abbot’s jewels from where thou hast hidden 
them!” 

The man-at-arms caught the stroke upon 
his own blade, turning it aside harmlessly. 

“Hold, thou fool!” he cried, endeavoring 
to force his way past Will Longshank and 
resume the pursuit of the dwarf. ‘‘Thou’rt 
mad! See, the dwarf hath the jewels!” 

Hereat Will Longshank stayed his hand, 
impressed by the man’s words and the tone 
thereof. Glancing swiftly around, he beheld 
how that Wace was drawing ever farther 
away with the bulky sack over his shoulder. 
Whereupon his sallow features became all 
twisted with a terrible rage, and calling to 
Red Rufus to cease his striving with the 
other man-at-arms, he began to give chase. 
The two men-at-arms followed all hotly, while 
Red Rufus lumbered heavily in their rear. 

But Wace the Jester heeded them not, for 
he knew that he was now well beyond reach 
of their malice. Ignoring entirely the raging 
quartet that pursued him, he came at last 
within sight of the town. And now he saw, 





crossing the small stone bridge that spanned 
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the river, a party of horsemen at whose head 
he recognized the commanding, mail-clad 
figures of the Abbot himself. As he darted 
swiftly towards the party he gave a rapid 
glance behind him and saw with satisfaction 
that Will Longshank had given up the chase 
and was beginning to slink back to where the 
breathless Red Rufus had halted in un- 
certainty. 

The other two men-at-arms, however, 
strangely enough, still came on. Wherefore 
Wace wondered at their folly and told himself 
that the Abbot would speedily seize upon 
them and make them pay for their roguery. 

Now at a command from the Abbot one 
of the party came forward to meet the dwarf, 
and Wace saw that it was the man-at-arms 
Alan, who had saved him from the wrath of 
Will Longshank. Wherefore the Jester gave 
into the man’s hands the precious sack and 
began shrilly to tell of what had passed. 

““T came upon the masterless men i’ the 
wood!” he shrilled. “The treasures I took 
from them. ... See, they still pursue me! 
i“ them be seized ere they ha’ chance to 

lee!” 

Now at this the Abbot, who had advanced 
with his party to meet the dwarf, gazed 
keenly at the two men-at-arms. 

“Why,” he exclaimed with something of 
puzzledom, ‘“‘these are no masterless men, 
but loyal servants of my Lord the Bishop of 
Durham!” 

“Eh?” said Wace, staring all foolishly as 
the men in question stopped before the Abbot 
and saluted him respectfully, no one offer- 
ing to lay hands upon them. And in his 
amaze he relapsed into silence as one of the 
men—he who had confronted Will Long- 
shank—began in rapid tones to address the 
Abbot. 

““As we passed through the forest on our 
way to Moorsdale, good Lord, we missed our 
path. Coming suddenly upon an open glade 
in which stood a small hut, we did make 
toward it hoping to find those who would 
direct us on our way. Yet as we did so there 
came an alarmed exclaiming and a hasty 
scuffing from within, and then two ill-favored 
knaves darted into the open and, seeing us, 
did flee in haste. Wondering at what tricks 
they had been that made them to fear honest 
men, we entered the hut and there upon the 
ground did discover your sack of jewels. 
This we brought out into the open to examine 
more closely in the light, and finding therein 
the ring which we did but yesterday carry 
to thee from our Lord we knew that thou 
must have been robbed. While we remained 
thus the fool, here, did spring upon us from 
the roof and carry off the sack ere we could 
stay him!” 

As the man told his tale Wace the Jester 
stood there all silent, gazing from the man- 
at-arms to the Abbot with chagrin-filled eyes 
as he learned of the sad mistake which he had 
made. 


HEREUPON, at the sight of the dwarf’s 

rueful countenance and the understanding 
of how his fool’s zeal had led him astray, the 
Abbot and those that were with him gave 
voice to a loud laughter that they could no 
longer hold in restraint. 

Whereat Wace’s consternation increased 
apace, and he hung his great head for very 
shame so that the Abbot, beholding, had 
compassion upon him and ceasing his laughter 
spoke the dwarf fairly. 

“Nay, trouble not thyself, thou poor fool,” 
he said gently. ‘Thou art not to be blamed 
for thy mistake, for thou didst seek to serve 
us even while believing thy life in danger. 
Thou art a faithful wight, and these stout 
fellows will readily forgive thee the chase 
thou didst lead them.” 

“Aye, that will we!” exclaimed the men- 
at-arms together, having by now recovered 
their good-humor. “And,” continued the 
one who had spoken the Abbot, “mayhap 
the fool hath rendered good service after all. 
For, methinks, yon sourfaced knave and his 
red comrade showed more interest in the 
treasure than became honest men, and would 
belike have given us much trouble had not 
the fool played them against us so cleverly and 
won clear!” 

‘Tis .so—’tis so!” shrilled the dwarf, his 
face brightening once more. And forthwith 
he did tell of the evil designs of Will Longshank 
and Red Rufus, and how they would have 
lain in wait to attack and rob any who should 
come by them with the jewels. ‘ Wherefore, 
good Father Abbot,” he concluded, dancing 
lightly on his toés with delight at the thought 
that after all his folly was not so great as 
*twould have seemed. ‘‘ Wherefore should the 
cap and bells be given to those knaves, for 
by’r Lady o’ Walsingham, they ha’ right well 
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earned them! 
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and woodwork will be considered each as a 
separate Merit Badge. Each division in 
craftsmanship will have a badge of its own. 

§ Merit Badges in the following subjects were 
approved in principle and referred to experts for 
further study: Public Speaking, Meteorology 
and Journalism. 

{ Credit for service as a Lone Scout previous 
toward Veteran scout rank may be given where 
the scout can establish reasonable evidence of 
the claimed service. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
THE first edition of five thousand copies of 
the new Seascout Manual has already been 
sold out, and another edition of five thousand 
copies will be received from the printers in a 
few days. This popularity is well deserved, 


beginning of the year. The Age Herald of Bir 

mingham and other papers in Alabama are car- 
rying each Sunday a half column appeal from 
different members of the team, appealing to High 
School boys of the South and Alabama to stick 
to Scouting, for it is to the Program of Scouting 
that the team, as well as Coach Wallace Wade, 
ascribe the success that has met the efforts of 
the team. 


A Mystery Hike 
ACH year the Detroit (Mich.) Council 
conducts a mystery hike. It is organized 
by the six district commissioners. The destina- 
tion is kept a secret. This year over 1,300 
scouts and scoutmasters were present. In a 
special train they went out forty miles into the 
country, and there a regular program of scout 
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‘THOUSANDS of people have 
‘made this discovery. Eveready 
“B” Batteries, when used in the 
proper size and with a “C”’ bat- 
|tery*, are the most economical, 
‘reliable and satisfactory source 
of radio current. 


On sets of one to three tubes, 


_ It gives you the 


What the Patrol Method Can Do for Your Troops 


'HE troops that do good work, regardless of how busy the scoutmaster is, are 

those in which the patrols are “carrying on,” both in troop meetings and out of 
troop meetings. In a recent city-wide Scout Meet the troop that won had been 
without a scoutmaster for several months. The patrol leaders put it over. In fair- 
ness I should say that they received help from their troop committeemen, and they 
had a fine senior patrol leader. 

Suppose I tell you the story of three typical troops and let you decide for yourself 
the kind you want yours to be. 

Troop No. 1 prided itself in having a long list of first class scouts and a lot of merit 
badges; infact, nearly every boy in the troop had his arm decorated. Their heads 
were filled with technical information on all the subjects in the Program. They 
learned most of this out of books, but so far as action was concerned they were “‘not 
there.”” They were organized into classes much as they would be in school. Of course 
they had patrols (on paper) and occasionally they lined up by patrols. One boy was 
supposed to be the patrol leader, but he was not even interested enough to wear 
the special badge to indicate his rank. In other words, he was patrol leader in name 
only. I think if you had asked some of the new boys who their patrol leader was they 
would have told you they were not quite sure. 

Troop No. 2 won most of the contests in its town. The boys wcre well drilled and 
well trained in all phases of Scouting in which contests were conducted. Since it was 
not against the rules of that town, whenever a contest was held this troop picked its 
best eight boys to compete-and entered them as a patrol. These boys practiced to- 
gether as a real patrol should, and in this way won championships. If you asked boys 
in that troop to what patrol they belonged, some of them might have told you, ‘‘ Well, 
we belonged to the ‘Bears’ last week, but we’re not sure what patrol we’ll be in this 
week!” 

Troop No. 3, in another town, had many merit badges, won their due share of 
prizes, and had four patrols, each of which was just as strong as any “gang” that 
existed in the days when I wasa boy. In each troop meeting the patrols met sepa- 
rately for about half of the evening. In their patrol meetings they helped each other 
in passing tests, talked over things they could do together during the week, planned 
hikes to be taken with a senior patrol leader, etc. After the patrol meetings were 
over the troop got together much as they would in a camp council ring, and then the 
various winners of the games that were previously played in the patrol meetings 
played against each other to detesmine the troop winner. Certainly, each patrol 
cheered as hard for its representative as a group of college fellows cheer for their 
football team. When the winner was finally declared, every last member of the troop 
cheered him. Then when they played games of the relay type, regardless of the fact 
that some of the patrols were handicapped by having less members present than other 
patrols, it was impossible to get any patrol to break up in order to even up the game. 

Which of the three troops would you prefer to belong to? Why? 

How long do you think it would take to develop the patrol spirit of Troop No. 3 
in your troop? 

What are some things you can think of to do in your patrol to develop better spirit? 
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Eveready “B” Battery No. 772, 
used with a “C”’ battery, will last 
a year or longer, usually longer. 
On sets of four and five tubes, 


_| either of the larger Heavy Duty 


Eveready Batteries No. 770 or 
No. 486, used with a “C”’ bat- 
tery*, will last eight months or 
more. 

These figures are based on the 
average use of receivers, which a 
country-wide survey has shown to 
be two hours daily throughout 

\the year. If you listen longer, of 
_course, your batteries will have a 
'somewhat shorter life, and if you 
listen less, they will last just that 


_ | much longer. 


Here is the secret of ‘“‘B” bat- 
tery satisfaction and economy: 


With sets of from 1 to 3 


' | tubes, use Eveready No.772. 
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for the manual is easy to read and contains 
information on sea history and practice, and 
“how to do” stuff in regard to canoes, boats 
and ships, such as every scout will want to 
possess if he knew they are to be obtained in 
such a handy and compact form. 

Scouts Robert Sutton and Dan Kidwell of 
Spokane, Wash., finding the railroad line 
blocked by a very large rock which had fallen 
on it, flagged a freight train and stopped it 
just in time. These boys were officially con- 
gratulated by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The January issue of the National Humane 
Review carried a very interesting account of 
the cooperation of the Boy Scouts with the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, especially in New York. City. These 
scouts learned to render first aid to animals, to 
harness a horse correctly, to address school 
children on the care and protection of animals 
and in many other ways they are of real 
service to the Society with whose efforts our 
Sixth Scout Law is so much in sympathy. 

A recent survey of the thirty-five members 
of the Vanderbilt University football team 
shows that twenty-one members of the squad 
had been scouts before comin to the Varsity. 

Twenty-six members representiag the Univer- 
sity of Alabama football team are, or have been, 
members of Troop No. 12, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Although a considerably lighter team, they de- 
feated Washington in Pasadena, during the An- 
nual Rose Tournament celebration held at the 
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games was arranged. Each scout cooked his 
dinner in his own cooking kit and the many 
visitors present were able to see a great variety 
of scouting games and practice. 


Prize Essay Contest 

HE American School Citizenship League is 

offering a prize to the seniors in secondary 
schools on the subject of “The Organization of 
the World for the Prevention of War.” Three 
prizes of $75, $50, and $25 will be given for the 
three best essays. If you are interested you 
can obtain ful! particulars from the American 
School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, 17, Mass. 


As the Indians Did 


HE Museum in Albany, New York, sometime 


ago offered a prize to the scout who would | 


demonstrate fire by friction from materials 
found in the Capitol district in which the mu- 
seum was situated. For close on to a year scouts 
have eagerly searched the materials available 
and experimented in the hope of winning this 
award. The other day Scout Rendle Fussell did 
the trick. Dozens of scouts had been able to ob- 
tain sparks from various combinations but were 
unable to demonstrate an actual fire in the pres- 
ence of museum officials. The successful scout 
managed to find some iron pyritesand a piece of 
flint which would produce a spark. Using cedar 
bark witha dozen sharp blows Scout Fussell blew 
a spark into flame inside of thirty seconds. 





With sets of 4 or more tubes, 
use either of the Heavy Duty 
Batteries, No. 770, or the 
even longer-lived Eveready 
Layerbilt No. 486. 


Use a “C” battery on all but 
single tube sets. 


Evereadys give you their re- 
markable service to the full when 
they are correctly matched in 
capacity to the demands made 
upon them by your receiver. It is 
wasteful to buy batteries that are 
too small. Follow the chart. 

In addition to the batteries 
illustrated, which fit practically 
all of the receivers in use, we also 
make a number of other types for 
special purposes. There is an 
Eveready Radio Battery for every 





*NoteE: In addition to the increased life 
which an Eveready “C” Battery gives to 
your “B” batteries, it will add a quality 
of reception unobtainable without it. 


EVEREADY 
Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Perhaps you, too, can cut your 
‘*B”’ battery costsin half. Just 
follow the chart. 

secret of ‘‘B’”’ battery economy 


No. 768 


Portable 
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radio use. To learn more about 
the entire Eveready line, write 
for the booklet, “Choosing and 
Using the Right Radio Batter- 
ies,” which we will be glad to 
send you on request. This book- 
let also tells about the proper bat- 
tery equipment for use with the 
new power tubes. There is an 
Eveready dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night means Eveready Hour— 
9 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, through 
the following stations: 


weaF-New York wsal—Cincinnati 
wyar-—Providence wEAR—Cleveland 
weEEI-—Bost on ww5-—Detroit 
wtac-W orcester won-Chicago 
wri—Philadelphia woc-—Davenport 
wor-Bufralo innea polis 


Mi 
weaE-Pittsburgh cvs { St. Paul 
xsp-St. Louis 


xKco-San Francisco, 8 P. M. Pacific Coast Time 


























The WAVERLY 


HE designer of the Box Overcoat above has 

- ° . > 

had years of experience in styling boys 
clothing for New York’s most fashionable clientele. 


The Waverly is shown exclusively at Browning 
King’s stores in new, imported and domestic 
Sizes 7 to 20 years. 


fabrics for Spring. 


At All Browning King Stores 


BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at 
DeKalb Ave. E 
BUFFALO, Liberty Bank Bidg., Lafay- 

ette Sq. 
CHICAGO, 12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 1o7th St. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand 
iver 
EVANSTON, IIL, 524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota 
Ave 


—_- Institution From Coast en 
evmning Hing & (fo. 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years 








KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Av. & 
11th St. 

MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Grand Av: 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 

NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 

OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1524-6 Chestnut St. 

PITTSBURGH, 430441 Wood St. 

PROVIDENCE, Westminster & Eddy 
Sts. 

ST. LOUIS, 7th & St.” Charles 

ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 

SEATTLE, 2d Av. & University St. 








BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
Liberty Bank Bldg.. 
Lafayette Sq. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
KANSAS CITY 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 


1265 Broadway 








Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 


PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 
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The Drummer of Fort Laramie \ 
(Concluded from page 28) I 








He shrugged his shoulders as he came to 
this decision. and took to whistling an Irish 
jig under his breath to keep from feeling lone- 
|some. The two soldiers with him were deep 
|in their own discussion as to the next possible 
station of the company, and speculations about 
| travelers just arrived at the post. Either of 
them would have considered it beneath his 
| dignity to have included the boy in their con- 
versation. 
| Arrived at the field where the horses were 
| supposed to be, one of the men opened the 
| rude gate in the low fence and, turning to Mike, 
| commanded: 

“‘Stay here, young’un, and see they don’t get 
“through this way, while we go stir ’em up. 
| They’re probably down in them _ willows. 
| We'll get a ride goin’ back.” 

Mike’s grimy fist went to his hat-brim and 
| he took his stand by the gate and watched the 
|men disappear into the darkness, which now 
| settled down about him like a blanket. He 
| wished he had his bugle or even a drum-stick 
to keep him company, and often as some scur- 
rying small animal rustled past him in the dry 
grass, or the plaintive cry of a coyote moaned 
over the prairies, he felt for the sharp hunting- 
knife that Ah-ho-ap-pa had given him, which 
never left his belt, with fingers that would 
tremble a little in spite of all he could do. 

Now all about him things seemed to be on 
|the move, scuttling, sliding, slipping along 
| the ground, but when he took a step, every- 
|thing became still again. After several ex- 
|periments in the direction of some fancied 

sound, he turned back to his gate and leaned 
upon it. 

“Faith,” he muttered, ‘And I feel my ha’ar 
slippin’. Wonder where those fellows are. 

| What a night it would be for—”’ 

But he did not say what, for just then some- 
thing cold touched his cheek. It took all 

| of Mike’s Irish grit not to scream aloud, and the 
/next instant his hand shot out and smacked 
| smartly against a pony’s neck. With a snort 
of surprise the horse sprang back and Mike 
laughed aloud in his relief. 

“Sure, and I’m beggin’ yer pardon,” he 
apologized. 

At the sound of his voice, the animal turned 
and thrust forward its muzzle with a low 
whinny. 

“Tf it ain’t Ahho’s white pony! Come here 
and let me rub yer nose after the biff I handed 
ye,” exclaimed Mike in delighted surprise. 
‘I forgot she said ye were here. I'll just ride 
ye back when the others come.”’ 

So saying, he took off the long bugle cord 
that was wrapped about his waist and noosed 
one end about the pony’s neck, slipping the 
other end about his own wrist. It made 
him much less lonesome to have the horse near, 

| and soon he sat down and leaned back against 
the gate to wait. 

Another hour slipped past and now the young 
guard’s head nodded forward sharply once or 
twice, but still no sign of either the horses or 
men. In vain he strained, his eyes into the 
darkness and listened for the beat of hoofs. 
In his mind’s eye he pictured the huge camp- 
fires back at the fort, with the travelers com- 
fortably getting their suppers, the young peo- 
ple dancing and laughing, with the soldiers and 
traders interested spectators. 

The glimpse of that faraway country where 
people lived for years in wonderful houses with 
no fear of Indians, which the travelers gave 
him, seemed as unreal and fantastic to him as 
his stories of trapping and army life did to the 
strangers. Almost always there were many 

‘ boys his own age in the train, and he spent 
every spare minute with them, wrestling, rid- 
ing, and roaming the nearby country. Quite 
near the gate where he was sitting in this very 
field, there was an old metal pot, bottom side 
up on the top of a fence post, which they used 
as a target to shoot at. Many were the dents 
in its battered sides, for the young marksmen 
were very accurate. They had to be in those 
uncertain times, for well they knew that often 
their very lives depended on the trueness of 
their aim. 

Mike sighed and to keep his head from 
nodding, leaned it back against the post. 

| Hard luck that he should be missing all the 
|fun. Where were those men, anyway? How 
cold it was getting. He drew his collar up 
| about his ears. An owl hooted drearily away 
off somewhere and the voices of the prairie 
became lower and lower. The pony stood 
patiently waiting. Still the men did not come. 
They must have had to go much farther than 
ithey expected. Mike shivered and moved 
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a little to get out of the wind. He would close 
his eyes just a moment to rest their aching. 


HEN Company G was on dress-parade and 

he, the drummer-boy, was marching gaily 
in the front, beating the well-known marching 
time from his drum.. The commanding officer 
was there and many visitors, who had stopped 
at the fort and in the crowd of Indians that 
had come up, he saw Ah-ho-ap-pa astride the 
white pony, looking at him approvingly. What 
a brave sight they must make with the flags 
flying and all the soldiers’ arms and legs swing- 
ing like one man’s. Rat-ta-ta-tat. He must 
play his best, for he was known as the smartest 
drummer in the whole army. 

“Halt!” came the command. Instantly the 
lines of marching men came to a stop, but, 
strange to say, Mike’s drum kept on beating, 
though he held the sticks above it as he always 
did when they stood at attention. 

“Rat-ta-tat.” How evenly the sounds 
rolled out. Mike was lost in admiration at 
the clear, ringing notes. Never had he 
drummed so well. Then he saw the command- 
ing officer looking at him fiercely, and a sense 
of terror crept over him. The drum was 
beating itself and he could not stop it. With 
a mighty effort he wrenched forward—and 
his eyes opened. 

It was just beginning to get light, and rat- 
ta-tat came the sound that had so disturbed 
his dreams, as a woodpecker drummed loudly 
on the bottom of the target pot on the fence 
post. Mike sprang to his feet and looked anx- 
iously about him. He knew that the men and 
horses had not passed that way, for Ah-ho- 
ap-pa’s white pony still stood quietly near by, 
the bugle cord about its neck. What had 
happened? 

Then he stiffened in horror, for snakily 
weaving its way in and out on the opposite 
side of the field, dimly seen in the indistinct 
light against the skyline, a line of Indian 
ponies and warriors was turning its course to- 
ward the sleeping fort. It could mean but 
one thing. 

Quickly Mike took off his tall drummer’s hat 
and crouched down by the gate to watch. 
They were headed for the narrow draw through 
which they must pass single file to reach the 
plain before the fort. Ile knew that he could 
not possibly have time to go round the other 
way and give the alarm first. For a moment 
he hesitated, then with a quick jerk he got 
the pony to its feet and, as the last of the 
warriors disappeared, turned its head toward 
a short cut that Ah-ho-ap-pa had once 
shown him, the one idea in his mind that 
he must get through the draw first and give 
the alarm. 

Fiercely he dug his heels into the pony’s 
sides and clung fast to its mane as he had often 
done before when he had raced over the prairies, 
but this time it was a race with death. He 
remembered a tiny baby that he had seen in 
one of the wagons as the train came through 
the gates, and something seemed to squeeze 
the very blood from his heart. He urged the 
horse faster and ever faster. Too well he 
realized now why the men had never come back 
from the clump of willows to drive the horses, 
and the thought that he might have been back 
there too made the hair along his neck crinkle. 
He must get to the fort first. 

Now he was almost to the ridge above the 
draw. Could he possibly get through ahead? 
He strained his eyes to catch sight of that 
menacing line of feathered warriors, but it 
was still too dark to see very far, and the 
country was rolling here. 

Then it happened. The white pony stepped 
in a prairie-dog hole and the next instant fell 
heavily, throwing the boy over its head. How 
long he lay there trying to brush away the 
film of stars that bothered him, Mike never 
knew, but suddenly everything became clear 
again, and, after one glance at the horse, he 
rushed headlong to the top of the draw. Too 
late. The Indians were already starting 
through. Below him he dimly made out their 
silent figures and heard the crunch, crunch 
of their horses’ hoofs. 

Then the big idea came and, groping about 
until he picked up a large stone, he made his 
way as quietly as possible down the steep side 
through the bushes, toward an overhanging 
boulder that he knew they must pass. Ah- 
ho-ap-pa’s teachings stood him in good stead 
now, for as silently as a shadow he threw him- 
self down upon the slab of granite and waited. 
From this vantage point he could make out 
the trail on both sides of the rock. One by 
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one the men filed past, the acrid, Indian smell 
of their painted bodies rising nauseatingly to 
his nostrils. Would they never be through? 
Almost he could touch their feathered war- 
bonnets. Then the last warrior’s pony came 
round the rock, and quite a distance behind 
Mike could make out the lone rear guard 
turning a bend in the trail. 

The boy’s muscles tensed, and he gripped 
the stone hard in his hand, then as the Indian 
passed the boulder where he lay, with a quick 
bound he jumped down to the horse’s back 
behind the rider. A sharp blow on the man’s 
head with the stone, and a quick grasp on the 
frightened animal’s head-rope swerved the 
pony sharply backward out of sight behind 
the boulder. The warrior rolled limply to 
the ground and Mike clung desperately to the 
rearing horse. Skilfully he got it in hand 
and keeping tight hold of its rope, leaped down 
beside the prostrate form on the ground. The 
man was not dead, for he moved slightly as 
Mike tore off the feathered war-bonnet, and 
snatched the Indian blanket from his shoulders. 

Clapping the head-dress low over his own 
eyes and wrapping the blanket about him, the 
boy jumped on the horse and started headlong 
after the war party, which by this time was 
again on the prairie within sight of the fort. 

“With Irish luck they’ll not see it’s me till 
I’m past ’em,” he gritted between his teeth, 
and digging his heels into the horse’s flanks in 
his best Indian style, he dashed madly ahead. 

First one rider then another he passed. 
The Indians were now moving in closer forma- 
tion and the dim light served his purpose well, 
for none of them paid much attention to him, 
each man’s eyes being fixed on the fort. The 
horse between his knees was far better than 
the average Indian pony—probably the stolen 
prize from some former attack on the white 
wagon trains—and now Mike knew that he 
was outdistancing most of the other riders, 
who appeared to be holding back for the signal. 





The black hulk of the fort loomed nearer and 
nearer, as he finally swept past the enemy’s 
leaders and with one great burst of speed 
dashed frantically ahead. An arrow sang 
past his head, then one on the other side and 
the horse swerved sharply, then sped faster 
and faster, while the boy clung low over its 
neck, urging it on desperately, conscious of 
a feeling of wonder that he was still alive. 

Then because he was only a boy, he turned 
his head for a fleeting instant to look behind, 
and because he saw that he would get to the 
gate first, and quite forgetting his Indian dis- 
guise, with an Irish defiance he lifted his voice 
in a screeching war-whoop that cut through the 
still air like the blast of a bugle. From the 
sentinel’s room above the gate came an answer- 
ing bang, and Mike knew no more. 


T was Ah-ho-ap-pa who found him hours 
later after it was all over, lying motionless 
under his dead horse that the sentinel had shot. 
Quickly her fingers searched his breast, then 
very gently she lifted him in her strong arms 
and carried him into the fort to the tent where 
the wounded were being dressed. All about 
lay many reminders of the attack, but the fort 
was rapidly being restored to order. 

Mike groaned feebly as the surgeon ex- 
amined him, then the boy’s eyes opened and 
he stared dazedly. 

“Hold on there, young man. Don’t go 
trying to sit up now,” warned the doctor. 

“‘T)-did I come in time?” gasped Mike. 

A week after that with his arm still in a sling, 
the drummer-boy of Fort Laramie grinned with 
delight as the commanding officer cited him 
for extreme bravery before the whole garrison, 
but as he told Ah-ho-ap-pa: 

“‘Begad though, Ahho, I'll always be sa- 
lutin’ every woodpecker I see all the rest o’ me 
life, for he’s the real one that give the alarm 
and saved the fort. And when it comes to 
drummin’, I ain’t in it with him a-tall, a-tall.’ 








Jim Morse in Australia 
(Continued from page 31) 








water, sweet and cold and they would have 
foundered themselves if it had not been for 
Captain Burr’s watchfulness. Soon a fire was 
leaping, food cooking, coffee giving out its com- 
forting aroma. Swollen membranes were re- 
duced, strength came back to them with a 
drowsiness that made them fall asleep over 
the meal. 

“Vou an’ me got to keep awake, somehow, 
Jim,” said the skipper. “This is hostile coun- 
try. Those Wooroos have seen us crawlin’ 
over thet foretaste of hell all day. Figgered it 
might stop us, likely. Know we'll be played 
out. Won’t do to be caught nappin’ an’ we 
can’t depend on the rest. They’re all in, body 
an’ soul. Tufa’s plumb useless. I’m free to 
admit thet racket ain’t a lullaby.” 

“What do you think it is?’”’ asked Jim. ” 

“T don’t aim to think, son. But I'll bet it 
ain’t ennything thet bullets can’t git the best 
of, if it’s livin’. Mebbe a geyser after all or 
some sort of steam volcano. I'll stand two 
hours an’ call you. We'll watch off an’ on.” 

It did not seem to Jim that he had been 
asleep at all when the skipper roused him. He 
ached in every inch of him, cubic measure. 

“It’s quit tootin’,”’ said the skipper. “Seems 
all peaceful enough now. _ I'd git some magne- 
sium ready if I was you, case you think you see 
ennything. I ain’t—or heard ennything. Be 
more natcherul if I had.” 

Jim understood that last sentence better 
after he took up his watch, searching the 
shadows where the firelight played, listening 
to the skipper’s snoring and the heavy breath- 
ing of the men. The intense silence seemed 
charged with a vague threat. He could fancy 
dwarfs creeping up to the grove armed with 
poisoned darts. He remembered that the 
natives were said not to use poison on their 
weapons, but these Wooroos might be a dif- 
ferent race, survivors, perhaps, of tribes that 
antedated the myalls. He fancied the slimy 
approach of grotesque antediluvian brutes, 
scaly and spined, living in the waterholes, and 
there were moments when his scalp prickled 
and something crept inside his spine as he 
listened and gazed; keyed beyond normal. 

His watch ended without incident and he 
woke the skipper, sorry as he was for the sight 
of him lying face up beneath the moon; he 
looked so old. But he knew that Captain 
Burr would not countenance a break of regula- 
tions and the latter woke alert and declared 
himself refreshed. 

“Couple of hours does a man a world of 
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good at my age, Jim,” he said. “I’m fit. Call 
you at four.” 

False dawn grayed the world when Jim’s 
turn came again. The skipper had replenished 
the fire and there was hot coffee. It was still 
cold, and the coffee was like an elixir as he 
watched objects materialize until, suddenly, 
the sky flushed, the sun wheeled up, and in the 
grove a bird chirped. The Admiral untucked 
his head from beneath his gaudy wing and 
cocked an eye at Jim. 

“Cook!”’ he squawked. “Cook, where’s my 
grub?” 

The world had come back to normal again 
with the parrot’s voice. Jim laughed and got 
him some sunflower seeds, which The Admiral 
fell upon lustily. The men awoke and 
stretched themselves and he set them to 
getting wood. Only Tufa seemed to still be 
under stress. 

““Me all the same dead man—zate,”’ he said 
when Jim rallied him. ‘That devil-devil get 
me too plenty quick.” 

“That’s nonsense, Tufa.”” But Tufa’s eyes 
were without light, his broad nostrils were 
pinched. Jim had seen natives like him before 
after a witch-doctor had put a spell upon them. 
He moved like a man in a trance, though the 
rest soon recovered their cheerfulness. 

The skipper announced camp for the day in 
the grove. He set sentinels on the lava ridges 
and they dozed through the hours, after they 
had greased their sunburns, slowly regaining 
their usual condition. In the afternoon Jim 
examined the waterhole more closely, deciding 
it was once a geyser pit, finding some curious 
lumps or nodules of reddish clinker, metallic, 
rather light for their size, which he gathered 
and took back to the skipper, snoozing in the 
welcome shade of the trees that screened the 
sun. It was hot but, compared to the day 
before, quite bearable. Captain Burr exam- 
ined them closely, losing all drowsiness. 

“‘T sh’udn’t wonder but what you’ve found 
somethin’, Jim. Remember what the Pro- 
fessor said in Sydney?” 

“About the opals? Yes. I thought these 
might be them. There are not many of them 
right round here. I took all I could find.” 

The skipper took one of the queer stones, 
they looked something like dahlia roots, and 
flung it hard against a rock. The fracture 
showed a flash of harlequin colors that shifted 
in the light, blisters of shifting flame in a 
bluish matrix. 

“T reckon we’d spile all the gems, tryin’ to git 
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Buy an Eveready because 
it’s the best flashlight a fel- 
low can get his hands on. It 
has features found nowhere 
else. It will last longer and 
work better because it’s built 
better from start to finish. 


Solid, one-piece brass 
barrel with ribbed grip in 
either nickel or black finish. 
Hinged metal ring in end- 
cap for hanging up flash- 
light when notinuse. Octag- 
onal, non-rolling lens-ring. 
Safety-lock switch, proof 
against accidental lighting 
and wasting of current. 

Portable light in its most 
convenient form. Safe and 
dependable light when and 
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To tend the radio— 
use your Eveready! 


where you need it. Insist 
on getting the genuine Ever- 
eady, for only in Eveready 
can you get the newest fea- 
tures. Keep it loaded with 
those powerful, long-lasting 
Eveready Batteries. 

There’s an Eveready 
Flashlight for every purpose 
and purse, and an Eveready 
dealer nearby. 


Eveready Unit Cells fit and improve 
all makes of flashlights, They insure 
brighter light and longer battery life. 
Keep an extra set on hand. Especially 
designed Eveready-Mazda Lamps, the 
bright eyes of the flashlights, likewise 
last loager. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO. Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


FLASHLIGHTS 
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-they last longer 
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Ghe Sigh of 
Oppor tunity 


Every Western Union Messenger wears this symbol on his cap. 


He wears it proudly, for it proclaims that ht has ability, that he has 
enterprise, that he is learning the first steps in business. 


Western Union Messenger Service is the BOYS’ BUSINESS with a 


future. 


In it an alert boy can grcw. 


The faster he grows, the quicker 


some patron will ask us for him. Then we are glad to recommend him 


for the new job. 


A good job with a good future can be yours if you will stop in at the 
nearest Western Union office and talk it over with the manager. 


Vacations with pay, bicycle at cost, free telegraph 
lessons, good pay,—these are only a few of the 
good things that go with a Western Union job. 


WESTERN UNION 
OMessenger Service 
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me death’ 


HE colonies were in a turmoil. 

The British troops had taken 
possession of Boston. There were 
no telephones, telegraphs, trains, or 
automobiles to keep the colonies 
acting asa unit. Slowly but surely 
the colonists were coming under 
the iron hand of the king. Some 
wanted to fight. Nobody had dared 
say so in public. 

Then the ringing voice of Patrick 
Henry sounded the clarion call, 
“We must fight—I know not what 
course others may take, but as for 
me, give me liberty, or give me 
death.” 

This speech, known as Patrick 
Henry’s “individual declaration 
of war against Great Britain,” wiil 
flame through the ages as a turn- 
ing point in the destiny of this 
great country. It was the voice of 
fire that seared through the mind 
of every colonist and hastened the 
struggle for freedom and thevictory. 


You will be fascinated with the story of 
Patrick Henry; the man who failed in three 
business ventures up to the time when he was 


Parent's or Guardian’s Name. 








6.1.3 Address 


‘Give me liberty or give 


Please send me your FREE booklets: 
“Patrick Henry, Orator of the Revolution” © chrecs 
“Andrew Jackson, President of the Plain People” O ches 







24 years old, only to become the leading lawyer 
of Virginia within the short space of a year. 
The story of his life is told in our booklet, 
“Patrick Henry, Orator of the Revolution,”’ 
one of the series of historical publications 
which the John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has issued in commemoration 
of the 150th Anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence, of which John Hancock was 
the first signer. It is FREE on request. 


A companion book for March, ‘Andrew 
Jackson, President of the Plain People,’’ will 
be sent also, if desired. Mail the coupon be- 
low to-day, checking the one you want. You ff 
can have both. There is no charge. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















at them this way,” he said. “Didn’t the Pro- 
fessor say somethin’ erbout usin’ hot an’ cold 
water?” 

“He said that he supposed these opals, if 
we found them, would probably be like those at 
Barcoo on the Barcoo River, found in nodules 
of brown ironstone. If we heat these in the 
fire and throw them into cold water we'll get 
at the stones.” 

“We'll try it,” said the skipper. “Right 
now.” He called out orders and two of the 
sailors made human bellows out of themselves, 
blowing up the ashes, while others picked out 
dry wood, filled the camp pot with cold water 
and set it in the shade. They set the nodules 
of ironstone in the glowing coals and waited 
for them to get hot, talking over their find, 
wondering if it was accidental or whether this 
was a real opal field, if Langley had found 
any before them. 

At last they tossed the hunks of clinkered 
stone into the pot of water. Instantly they 
split and splintered apart, leaving the broken 
core of hydrated silica that showed the fiery 
flashes of reflected light. Some of these gem- 
spots were almost black and through them, 
when they moved the fragments, there seemed 
to quiver waves of violet, of green and deep 
orange. Here the matrix was dark brown. 

“They say opals air unlucky, Jim,” remarked 
the skipper, “but I never heard that opal 
miners were, if they found what they were look- 
in’ fer. ’Pears to me as if we stand likely to 
make quite a clean-up if there’s much of this 
around here. We’re takin’ it easy to-day. 
Might as well scout round a little. Better 
take the hull outfit, mebbe, an’ prospect a bit. 
Best not to separate. Tell you the truth, Jim, 
I don’t jest like the way they’re leavin’ us alone. 
We’ve got to git inter communicashun with ’em 
somehow if we’re goin’ to find out erbout Lang- 
ley. Thet’s goin’ to be quite a problem. 
| May hev to try an’ capture one or two of ’em 
}an’ treat ’em so they'll arrange a meetin’. 
They may be afraid of us or they may be fixin’ 
to attack us. 

“Ennyway, we might as well be movin’ erlong. 
We're pritty well rested up. We'll keep our 
eyes peeled for Wooroos as well as opals. 
Might be a good idee to climb one of those 
ridges an’ size up the lay of the land.” 

Accordingly, they made their way up to 
where one of the crew stood sentinel. Ahead of 
them, westward, lay a valley with terraced 
sides of what looked like pink and white mar- 
ble, carved by Nature into a suggestion of 
balustrades and staircases, even of statuary, 
all glittering in the light, strangely beautiful, 
theatrical, unreal. In the bed of this shallow 
gorge there lay two pools, each in the center of 
the same funnel-like formation of sinter as the 
first waterhole found by Jim. But these were 
far larger. The water gleamed blue as sap- 
phires, unruffled. There was no verdure here, 
only the blossoming of the silicious stone in 
white and rose. At the far end the valley was 
closed by a forest. To either side there rose a 
wild jumble of lava and pumice. 

“Looks like the route lies right ahead,” 
said the skipper. ‘“‘Mebbe we’ll locate more 
opals round the pools. Ennyway.. .” 
“Look,” said Jim. “Doesn’t that look like 
wood smoke to you? Beyond the trees?” 

The skipper’s one eye squinted wisely. 
“You're right. It ain’t steam. I don’t reckon 
it’s ennyways volcanic. No, son, thet’s wood 
smoke sure enough. Wooroo villages. Good 
ways off.” 

At the first of the two waterholes or geyser 
pits they found a vast number of the opal 
bearing nodules. At the second... 
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There was a patch of sandy ash on the edge 
of the great funnel. Jim and the skipper were 
ahead, the crew hunting like so many eager 
children, urged by the prospect of simple 
prizes. Only Tufa held aloof, walking moodily, 
his head down, making no finds: 

Both the whites saw the Thing at the same 
time. It drove all thoughts of gems from their 
minds, it revived the whistling roar they had 
heard in the night. And, for all their bravery, 
there was a momentary blenching of spirit, a 
dread that clutched at their hearts and which 
they‘shook off none too easily. 

There, in that soft stuff, was the plain im- 
print of what might have been the foot of a 
duck or a goose, the imprint of the webbing, 
the ribs, the sign of claws—if one could imagine 
a goose as great as an ostrich. There was also 
a mark that looked as if a heavy cable had been 
dragged across. 

Beyond the ash was sinter, nothing that 
would hold trail. But it was plain that 
Something had emerged from the waterhole, 
leaving its spoor. It might have returned. It 
might be still abroad. 

“No sense in saying ennything erbout 
this, Jim,” said the skipper in a whisper. 
“Better scuff it out. Jest put I’m ina panic. 
Made me feel sorter sick in the pit of my 
stomach.” 

“Me, too,”’ confessed Jim. He helped to 
efface the prints before the men might see them 
but he could not erase them from his brain nor 
the persistent vision of a huge bulk arising 
from the ancient geyser pit out of awful depths, 
a creature like a dragon, its great body and long 
neck wet beneath the moon, baleful eyes scout- 
ing for its prey. The place was suddenly sin- 
ister, its fantastic beauty a setting for things 
that would be incredible—had it not been for 
that tremendous imprint, webbed and ribbed 
and clawed, almost as large as the track of an 
elephant, the giant brushmark of a dragging 
tail. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 


SYNOPSIS OF JIM MORSE 


Captain Burr and Jim Morse, resting at Sydney 
after a voyage in the Manuwai, are asked by Pro- 
fessor Langley to journey to the interior in search 
of his brother, who went up country, back of Her- 
bert River, five months before on a quest for opals 
and has not been heard from. An agreement is 
made and the Captain, Jim, the Admiral, their par- 
rot, and their Kanaka crew travel by the Manuwai 
to Hinchinbrook, where they leave the vessel and go 
by whaleboat up the river, then overland to an 
abandoned cattle station at Herbert Vale, where 
they find a well-built house in charge of a Gilbert 
Islander, Kuriri, who proves useful, though evidently 
a rascal. He tells them of a festival to be held shortly 
by many native tribes. They decide to attend the 
Koroboree and march through a great forest, suffer- 
ing intensely all the way. Finally they come to the 
plateau designated by Kuriri, and, coricealing them- 
selves, watch a series of duels. In one of these their 
sympathy is aroused for one of the combatants, a 
youth who is attended by a young girl. Finally,they 
return to camp, where the black who had first 
visited their camp finds them and delivers an invi- 
tation to the ritual dance, the Koroboree, about to 
be held. 

Many weird and unusual things take place in 
the course of this night. The climax is reached 
when one of the blacks attempts to kill another. 
Jim is able to win the gratitude of Gongola, a leading 
black, by saving his life. Gongola promises to lead 
the party across the desert and, accordingly, they 
set Sut. 

A long, tedious journey across the desert brings 
them into a strange land of ancient volcanic strata. 
Here they are met by a delegation of blacks and 
escorted into a great cavern. 

In the cave Jim, with the aid of the Admiral, 
demonstrates enough magic to win the respect of 
the blacks. A neighboring tribe of giant blacks, 
the Carralingas, is about to attack and as they must 
pass through the attackers’ country Jim is loath to 
take sides. However, a magnesium flare and 
volley over their heads fail to_halt the Carralingas 
and the attack is on. 








Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
Winner—Richard Stern (Age 13), New York City 








ANY times when I went over to my 
friend’s home I noticed BOYS’ LIFE on 
his desk. One day I asked him if he liked it 
and he-replied that he sure did. He gave me 
a back issue and after reading it through care- 
fully I was fully convinced of its value. 
The next day I told my father about it, 
showed him the copy, and after he had looked 
through it he said that it was well worth 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You need 
not have ear your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he should subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 











ink on one side of the paper only. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


He gave me two 
I have 


having for its clean stories. 
dollars and I sent in my subscription. 
been reading BOYS’ LIFE ever since. 
If I were to tell another fellow to subscribe 
for BOYS’ LIFE I would point out the inter- 
esting sport and mystery stories, the joke 
page, the radio section and above all Dan 
Beard’s scouting page. The sport stories 
alone are worth the price of BOYS’ LIFE. 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript, 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 


* or not, is to be available for publication. 
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| The School of Distinction 











(Concluded from page 13) 








For an hour after dinner there is a rest 
period devoted to receiving (daily mail 
service) letters, writing letters, and general 
visits among the boys. Mr. Beard sees that 
every boy writes to his parents or guardian 
at least once a week. 

The afternoons are generally given over to 
Boy Scout tests, archery, log-cabin building, 
swimming sports, short hikes and outdoor 
cooking. After supper there are games, boat- 
ing, tomahawk throwing contests, lasso con- 
tests, and stories of thrilling interest told by 
Mr. Beard and the instructors, and at times 
by distinguished visitors. 

“Hikes are taken each week to distant wood- 
land camps owned by the school and where 
the boys have pure spring water, firewood and 
material for overnight tenting. There they 
cook their food over camp-fires (lighted by 
“friction fire”) under the guidance and 
inspection of instructors. These hiking trips 
are real events to the boys as then they 
sleep under starry skies in fine weather and in 
“pup-tents” if a storm is threatened. As the 
camps are located near mountain streams 
the usual daily swim is not omitted. 

Every Sunday morning there is a non- 
sectarian service held outdoors in front of the 
Mess Hall. 

Sunday night brings the great event of the 
week as at the Council Ground is gathered the 
entire school as well as visitors from the 
cottages across the lake and personal friends 
of Mr. Beard who have come to see his school. 

Shortly after sunset a bugle sounds the 
“assembly”? and before its sweet tones have 
faded to an echo all the boys of the D. B. O. S. 
and the Instructors assemble at the Council 
Grounds and stand in half-moon formation 
facing a rustic pulpit draped with skins of 
wolf, fox, wildcat and deer. Back of the 
pulpit hangs a large moose skin, part of a 
trophy brought out of the Canadian woods by 
Mr. Beard, whose power as a hunter is as 
famous as his other attainments. 

On the four sides of the Council Grounds, 
and about seventy-five feet apart, stand four 
rustic fire-towers upon whose elevated floors 
of earth and clay are the fire sticks and tinder 
ready to ignite from the “Medicine fire” 
when made by the “Fire-Maker,” this part 
being taken by Dudley Winn Smith, who 
holds the world’s record for friction-fire 
making; six and two-fifth seconds. 

At a long drawn out call from the bugle 
the boys assemble each with a flaming torch 
and march through the woods to the Council 
Grounds, while from behind a clump of pine 
trees emerge the color bearers; the National 
lag in the center, the National Scout Com- 
missioner’s flag in the right and the Pike 
County Scout Troop flag on the left. Behind 
the color bearers march the four “Fire-War- 
dens.” The Man of the North, in lumber- 
jack costume of bright colored blankets, 
ax on shoulder; Man of the East, in old time 
farmer costume, straw hat, jeans and boots, 
rake over shoulder; Man of the South, in 
buckskin, Mexican costume with big sombrero, 
lariat in hand; Man of the West, in cowboy 
costume, boots, clanking spurs, a Stetson 
sombrero and rifle in hand. 

After saluting ‘The Chief’? (Mr. Beard) at 
the altar, the Medicine Man and Ranger sit 
on either side of the altar, the Color Guards at 
one side and all listen to the opening address 
of “The Chief” after which the “ Fire-Maker,” 
dressed in full Indian costume, is commarded 
to make the Medicine Fire. This he does ia 
the center of the Council Grounds by “fric- 
tion,’’ the costumed men of the cardinal points 
grouped around him with small torches 
ready to catch the blaze of the Medicine Fire. 
During this part of the ceremony the whole 
school joins in singing a Sioux Indian chant 
that is weird and musical. 

The Fire-Maker plies his bow, the fire 
board smokes and in a few seconds the tinder 
is blown to a blaze, the Fire-Wardens light 
their torches and race to the fire-towers, 
where the tower fires are lighted and im- 
mediately blaze high in the air amidst a burst 
of clapping and cheers from the spectators, 
and a big Indian tom-tom made of a single 
log is vigorously beaten by the Medicine 
Man, its throbbing beats reaching to the 
opposite side of the lake, where it is thrown 
back in echo again and again. 

The Fire-Wardens now return to the altar 
and in an impressive ceremony, report to 
the “Chief” that they have fulfilled their 
mission. Their replies are like this: The 
Man of the North when asked by the “Chief,” 
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“Man of the North, you whose mighty ax 
bites to the heart of the pine, are the mystic 
Northern Lights burning at Kon-Win? Is 
Ho-le-jah, the mountain lion, on guard on 
the yellow mountain of the North?” Answers, 
“Oh! Chief, the Medicine fire has been 
lighted and the Mountain Lion Ho-le-jah 
is guarding the yellow mountain of the North, | 
and all is well.”” At the last three words 
all the school throw up their hands and in 
unison repeat “all is well.” 

The tower-fires now blaze up brightly, fed 
by a boy at each tower. Md 

Now comes the award of honors and merit 
badges won by the boys individually and as 
““Stockades” (Troops) for swimming, hiking, 
canoeing, tests, and most coveted of all, 
inspection, the daily evening, full dress in- 
spection that precedes ‘“‘to the colors” cere- 
mony and in which every boy competes with 
the keenness of a West Point Cadet. 

After the awards are made invited guests 
address the boys on various subjects and 
visiting fathers voice their views and apprecia- 
tion of the school and its wonderful work. 

The ceremonies close with real Indian 
chants, and a final speech and invocation by 
the “Chief.” 

The assembly now breaks up, the boys 








marching to their tent-houses singing camping 
songs, and soon after “tatoo” sounds. 

About twenty minutes interval between 
tatoo and taps is allowed for undressing and | 
putting away of flags, etc. Then, at the 
head of the main company street four buglers 
sound taps. As the last note of that sweet 
call has died away to a faint echo, all is still 
except for the croaking of frogs on the shore 
of the lake or the distant ‘ whoo-whoo- 
whooah”’ of a big barred owl. 

Anent the use of canoes and boats I would 
say that never is either used by any but 
expert swimmers; those who have passed that 
swimming test which consists in being upset 
from a canoe in deep water, with one’s clothes 
and shoes on and while in the water take 
off both clothes and shoes, right the canoe, | 
get into it again, bale out the canoe and go} 
on as if nothing had happened. Needless | 
to say that never has there been a serious | 
accident or a boy’s life in real danger. A 
graduate physician is one of the instructors 
and watches every boy from his coming to his 
leaving camp. 

The second of August is “Fathers and 
Sons Day,” when the fathers or guardians 
spend a whole day at camp with their boys, 
partaking in the sports, games and a special 
Council Fire, spending the night as guests of 
Mr. Beard, and on their departure most 
enthusiastic in their appreciation of a bully 
good time and an ardent wish that they could 
be as fortunate as their boys in having not 
only a good time, but the benefit of Mr. 
Beard’s instruction. 

There in the beautiful setting of hills and 
lake is the DAN BEARD OUTDOOR 
SCHOOL, the only one of its kind in the 
world perhaps, and in its teaching of morals, 
self-reliance, woodcraft, swimming, scouting, 
character-making and building, it stands as a 
permanent monument to Mr. Beard whose 
ideals are of the highest, his inspiration and 
personality most wonderful, and under his 
guidance he is making one hundred per 
cent. American boys of your sons and mine, 
and “may he live forever” is the wish of all 
cf us. 

The big, white moon looks down smilingly 
on the peaceful camp in the woods, the | 
forty tent-houses, the log-cabins, the big Mess | 
Hall, Mrs. Beard’s cottage, and the tall 
Indian tepee where the order of Buckskins 
holds their rituals and conferences, and the 
now deserted Council Grounds given over to 
prowling wood-mice, daring the sharp talons 
of “Brer Owl.” On the porch of the cottage | 
is the “Chief,” the last to retire, for like a_| 

| 








true captain he is the last to leave the deck | 
in fair weather or foul. His electric torch | 
gives him the final inspection of both boys and | 
Instructors and as the moon climbs higher 
in the starry sky the echo of taps comes to 
me, and the words 


Day is done, | 
Gone the sun, 
From the lake, 

From the hill, | 
From the sky, 
All is well, 
Safety rest, 
God is nigh. 





“Thanks, Dad: 


I'm in training” 


AT THE END of the first day of 
Spring training,don’t youalways 
feel like a total loss? Your wind 
was awful. No snap to your 
muscles. No pep. 

Then along in May— Boy! 
On your toes—-down to First 
like a whiz—round the bases on 
record time with a sprint left for 
the home stretch. 

That’s what keeping fit does 
to you. It’s that kind of stamina 
that makes the team and crowds 
off the brittle boys who are al- 
ways getting sick—who weaken 
when the strain comes. 

It’s health that gives courage 
—the grit that wins when the 
going is tough. 
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Lever Bros. Co. 

Dept. 5, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Wash-up Chart sotnds fine. Please 

send me one, together with a ‘* Get-ac- 

quainted’’ cake of Lifebuoy. I understand 

they’ re both free. 


Keeping clean is a big part of 
keeping well. Ask the Coach. 
You need your daily Lifebuoy 
bath as much as you need break- 
fast. It opens up pores and lets 
them breathe. It tones up mus- 
cles—increases vitality. 

You’ Il know in one minute of Life- 
buoy bathing why it’s the favorite 
soap of big athletes. Feel the kick in 
its brisk, antiseptic lather—the fresh- 
ness of your skin—the new pep in 
muscles—the sense of being a/ive. 

Just as a check-up on your Life- 
buoy training, get a Lifebuoy Wash- 
up Chart and keep it a month. Mil- 
lions of the fellows are doing it. A 
real ‘help and good fun at that. Fill 
out coupon and we will send a chart 
and a “‘Get-acquainted’’ cake of 
Lifebuoy. They’re both free. 

But, above all, start Lifebuoy bath- 
ing tomorrow. Ask your mother to 


get a few cakes. 









It isn’t going to 
hurt her feelings 
to haveyou show 
interest in soap. 
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HEALTH SOAP 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Four joyous, 
fragrant pepper- 
mint shock-ab- 
sorbers in each 
wax-wrapped 
handy packet. 


Your mouth is all 
set for it. Your appe- 
tite and digestion 
need it. 


Your teeth, tongue, 
throat and taster will 
welcome it. 

Don’t wait. 

Look for it on the 
dealer’s counter and 
get this new pack- 
age of joy. 
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| World Brotherhood of Boys 


| Edited by E. O’Connor 


TWENTY-TWO year old scout from 
Ireland who is about to settle in Philadel- 
phia is anxious to get in touch with older scouts 
|in that city. A Belgian Scoutmaster twenty- 
| three years of age desires to correspond with a 
student of approximately his age living in 
California. An English scout wishes to get in 
touch with an American who is interested in 
ornithology and will exchange notes on birds; 
he is twenty-two years of age, has been in 
| scouting eleven years, and is a member of the 
British Empire Naturalists Association and of 
the London Natural History Society. A 
student in the Ewing Christian College, Alla- 
habad, India, twenty years of age, wishes to 
correspond with an American of similar age 
who is interested in the geography and econom- 
ics of his country. An English Scoutmaster 
| wishes to get in touch with a Scoutmaster in 
| America. An English student of electrical 
engineering wishes to correspond with an 
\merican who has the same interest. Mem- 
bers of a Bulgarian scout club who write in 
English would like to be put in touch with 
scouts in this country in order to exchange 
scout news and pictures. We have appeals 
for letters to Scoutmasters and scouts in 
| Natal, South Africa, and also from a Swiss 
| scout who would like to correspond with an 
| American in the German language and ex- 
| change stamps and photographs. A member in 
| Lahore, India, who is an Assistant Scout- 
| master, twenty years of age, wishes to get in 
touch with older scouts in Chicago. 


GEORGIA member, nineteen years of age, 
wishes to get in touch with a number of 
| boys who are interested in birds. A thirteen 
| year old scout wishes to write to scouts in 
| Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines. A Massa- 
| chusetts scout asks for letters from scouts who 
| are interested in signalling, preferably the two- 
|arm semaphore, also in first-aid and outdoor 
|work. A scout interested in forestry and 
| outdoor life wishes his letter to go to a boy 
| who lives near the Yellowstone National Park. 
| From members in North Carolina we have 
|several requests to send letters to Dallas, 
| Texas, where we have no members. An Eagle 
‘anes living in Providence, Rhode Island, 


wishes to get in touch with members who 
specialize in United States stamps and would 
like to trade; also he would like to correspond 
with scouts outside of New England who are 
making a specialty of the collection of beetles; 
he is seventeen years of age. Another scout 
collector of stamps, and also coins, butterflies, 
woods, etc., fifteen years of age, has sent a 
letter which he wants forwarded to an English 
speaking boy in Cuba. A Kentucky member 
wishes to correspond with an Illinois boy who 
collects only United States stamps; also he 
wishes to be put in touch with members in 
Arkansas, Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Dunkirk, N. Y. A thirteen year old member, 
not a scout, interested in mechanical and 
electrical work, wants a correspondent in 
Florida. A thirteen year old boy living in 
Illinois wishes to be put in touch with a 
boy in California who is interested in radio. 


We have a letter from a thirteen year old 
Eagle Scout in Utah who wishes to have it | 
forwarded to an Eagle Scout in Lake Charles, | 


Louisiana. 





FROM an old member in California comes 
the following: 

“Tf any of you would like to correspond 
with one who has been an Entomologist with 
the California Department of Agriculture, a 
Beekeeper in the Orange and Sage districts of 
California, a Scoutmaster, and Forest Ranger 
on the Santa Barbara and Angeles National 
Forests, a great lover of nature and the out- 
of-doors, and a lover of boys please send 
along a ‘Commencer.’ I am only twenty- 
eight and not too old to hit the trail with the 
scouts—yet!”’ 

He sends a letter to be forwarded to Alaska 
or Northwestern Canada. 





NY reader of Boys’ Lire who is interested 

to get in touch with one’of the members 
of the World Brotherhood of Boys listed above 
or with any other member, should send to the 
Secretary, c/o Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, a letter to be forwarded; he 
should not write and ask us to send him an 
address. 





Scouts and Scoutmaster of 1st Prahran Troop, Melbourne, Australia 








Prizes Awarded in the Book  _i| 
Review Contest | 








THE winner of the first prize in the Boys’ 

Lire Book Review Contest, announced in 
the November, December and January issues of 
the magazine,‘is Lone Scout Evert Myers of 
Parkersburg, West Va., who reviewed “ Treas- 
ure Island” by Stevenson. The second prize 
goes to Leon E. Cash of Chester, Conn., for a 
review of “The Fighting Scrub” by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Scout Warren Arms of 
Duluth, Minn., wins the third prize with his 
review of “Quinby and Son” by. William 
Heylinger. 





The following receive honorable mention 


with prizes of one dollar each:—John Hall Jr., 
of Lexington, Ky., for a review of “‘Questers 
of the Desert” by James Williard Schultz; 
Harold Hewitt of Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, who 
wrote of the “‘American Boys’ Handy Book 
of Camp-Lore and Woodcraft” by Daniel 
Carter Beard; to Milton Speerling of Astoria, 
Long Island, for his review of “Kim” by 
Rudyard Kipling; to Howard Clay Camp of 
Hartford, Kansas, for his review of ‘“ Robin- 
son Crusoe” by Defoe; and to Todd Gainey 
of Bedford, Indiana, for a review of “Treas- 
ure Island.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Circus 
| is Coming! 


WE’VE chummed around a lot with 
each other, been a lot of places, seen 
a lot and had a lot of fun. Now, 
fellows, get set for a series of six 
circus stories by Rex Lee which 
mark the most thrilling “big-top” 
adventures you’ve ever had—unless 
you're with a circus now! Look in 
the March AMERICAN Boy for: 

THE SUDDEN SHOWMAN, by Rex 
Lee. You'll like that clean-cut 
young athlete, Rann Braden. Rann 
will take you behind the scenes, 
into the heart of the circus, show 
you how things work. In the first 
installment, Rann gets into the 
thick of an exciting, happy-go- 
lucky bill-posters’ battle. 

WHISTLING JIMMY, by William 
Heyliger. When Whistling Jim- 
my Gaynor, captain of the Apple- 
gate High Basketball Team, told 
his mates the dope for the coming 
game, the team rebelled. Lots of 
twists and some unexpected action 
in this surprising story of team- 
mutiny. 

THE MAN WHO FOUGHT FOR 
GOLD, by Laurie York Erskine. 
Barto, a man of mystery, now 
confesses! There, in the dead of 
night, in the bare little police 
post, Renfrew of the Royal 
Mounted and Sergeant Deming 
question their gigantic prisoner. 

THE TIN FIsH, by Warren Hastings 
Miller. Ensign Wally Radnor 








grumbled when he was put in com- 
mand of a submarine. His chum, 
’*Stanguey Brooke, told him what 
was what about Navy honor. Find 
out what Wally did. 

GETTING READY FOR TRACK, by J. 
E. McFarland. The coach of St. 
John’s Military Academy Track 
Team, the team which won two 
successive national champion- 
ships, tells you what to do for 
preseasonal training. 

THE COMBAT IN THE CLOUDS, by 
Thomson Burtis. With his motor 
dead, Russ Farrell grimly fought 
his way back to the landing field 
near the crowded fair grounds. 
Did he win out? Look for the 
answer in this daredevil story of 
the air by a former aviator. 
Here’s a great bunch of stories and 

a great bunch of entertainment and 

good times. Don’t miss the March 

issue of THE AMERICAN Boy! 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20c a copy at news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 
standing order with your news-dealer. 


—-——--—--—--—-----4 


| te American Boy _ | 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. l 
| No. 306 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

| Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THE | 
| AMERICAN BOY for one year, beginning | 
with the current issue, to | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Mucker | 


(Concluded from page 15) 








These games led to the state championship. 
Beeman was meeting old rivals. Greatest 
of these was Rockledge Hall. The Rockledge 
game was not the last, but it would doubtless 
be the decisive orie. ‘It was generally conceded 
that the two had the best teams. They had 
won the most games in: the league, averaging 
about ‘the same. “It was on the eve of the big 
day that a telegram was delivered to Rodney 
from the man he had come greatly to respect 
and love. 

“We will be thinking of you, my boy. 
Play the game.” 


H E KNEW now what that meant—play the 

game. It meant to play for all that was 
in one, but under every provocation to play 
on the square, accepting the consequences. A 
game of hockey was not only a game of 
hockey, but part of the great game of life. 
In the game of life one must also—play the 
game. It was a teaching handed down to 
him by the man whose life had been an 
example to a generation of Beeman boys, 
who had found him a gamin of the city slums 
and given him a future. In his heart he knew 
that he was no longer a mucker, but could use 
his brains as well as his heels, that somewhere 
within him was being born a spirit to recognize 
the right and struggle toward it. When the 
whistle sounded the next day and he went 
into action it was as a knight of old, with a 
yellow telegram sewed beneath his sweater, 
the favor of the man who in more ways than 
one had caused him to exchange his rags for 
the royal colors of Beeman. 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 
yah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! 

Answering it came the defiant chant of 
Rockledge. 

“ Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! 
Rockledge! Hall! 
ledge Hall!” 

From the first slice of the ball it was ap- 
parent that Beeman had met a foeman worthy 
of her steel. A Rockledge player, plucking 
it up, bored in almost for a goal. Time and 
again in the next few minutes it was the same. 
Beeman was all but swept off her feet. Once 
the puck was caged. But she caught her 
stride and drove back. Fiercer and fiercer 
the battle raged. Every moment was a 
breathless moment. With magical speed the 
ball changed sticks. It was dash—and counter 
dash. At stake was the annual rivalry and 
the championship. With a lead once estab- 
lished, Rockledge intended to keep it. Bee- 
man strove as desperately to overcome it. 
But with the teams so evenly matched and 
fighting so tremendously it seemed as though 
it could not be done. Cheers were incessant. 
The shock of club upon club was like a fusillade. 
Ice flew in sprays. There was the constant 
thud of racing metal. Scrimmages in which 
the ball was lost in a tangle of feet and reach- 
ing sticks were nerve wracking in intensity. 
Some of the passing, impelled by wits, eyes 
and arms keyed to the highest pitch of en- 
deavor, was uncanny. But so terrific were the 
assaults against it that it was nearly always 
broken up before well started.’ Long range 
shots kept everyone worried. It developed 
largely into a game of individuals. A bit of 
luck would change everything. The fear 
was always that someone would break loose 
and score. But at the end of the first period 
Rockledge still had her point to the good. 
It was in the second that Captain Benton, 
running on his toes, flying faster than any 
who sought to overtake him, evened it 
up. The roar of sound as the ball, strik- 
ing the goal keeper’s skate, glanced off into 
the net was deafening. The very echoes took 
it up. 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 
yah! Yo-yah! Captain Benton! Captain 
Benton! Captain Benton!” 

No time was lost. Once more they faced 
off. The ball went into play. Once more the 
conflict raged. And this time the ardor of it 
seemed redoubled. Beeman had a chance to 
win. Rockledge sought to regain what she 
had lost. Rodney heard his own name called. 
It was the short school yell, used in the heat 
of conflict. That was all there was opportu- 
nity for. 

“Rah! Gee! 

Rodney Gee!” 

And then suddenly something happened. 
In the midst of the melee, as he was worming 
free the ball, an elbow jammed into hisstomach. 
It all but doubled him up, and on the instant 
a stick slid under his own, lifting it. The ball 


Rockledge! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! 
Hall! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rock- 


Rah! Gee! Rah-rah! 
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was gohe. All the submerged poison within 
him seemed to well up and boil over. It 
had been a foul, and a dirty one. He knew 
who did it. It was fortunate perhaps that at 
the instant he could not get at him. Before 
he had a chance he remembered that he 
was a Beeman man, having in his keeping 
Beeman’s honor, and did his best to forget, 
but it rankled. He could not refrain from 
letting the man know that he was wise to 
him. 

“Don’t do that again!” he cautioned, as a 
moment brought them together. 

The man only grinned. That grin was his 
undoing. Rodney Gee, a glow of pride in his 
heart that he was a Beeman man, who fought 
clean, went at him, playing a game as in- 
vincible as it was reckless. Relentlessly 
pressing the attack, he repeatedly broke 
through, threatening the goal. Confused, 
played off his feet, his opponent could not 
hold him. It was like a novice in the hands 
of a master. The exultant yells of the Beeman 
clan became incessant. From the Rockledge 
side came the plea of 

“Hold him, Davis! Hold him!” 

But Davis could not hold him. And in the 
helpless rage of a strong man put to rout, 
playing wildly, he fouled again. This time 
the officials saw him. He was reprimanded. 
The puck on Rodney’s club, squirming and 
twisting, darting this way and that, became 
a thing alive. Always, wherever it went, 
the stick, like the wand of an enchanter, 
followed, snapping it up again, juggling it 
forward. 

“Hold him, Davis! Hold him!” 





AT EVERY opportunity the Beeman men, 

seeing what their colleague was doing, were 
unselfishly playing him the ball. He and he 
alone, by his indomitable speed and adroitness, 
had solved the Rockledge defense. From all 
directions it came to him, giving him his 
chance. Deep into the enemy’s territory he 
would thrust, shooting, shooting. But always, 
by frenzied, last-ditch playing, himself or his 
shots would be blocked. At length, panting, 
perspiring, the end came. From the corner of 
his eye, as he zig-zagged down the field, green 
and gold stockings weaving in and out, he 
perceived Davis bearing down upon him. It 
was a race for position. Nearer to the goal he 
drew, and nearer. Closer in upon him cut 
Davis. It depended’ upon breaths, upon 
inches. At the last instant he swerved and 
shot. And in that instant, as he saw the 
puck rise waist high, when he was the least 
prepared, he felt something catch him by 
the skate, pitching him headlong. It was 
Davis’s stick. His face, as he struck, banged 
the ice, fairly mashing it. As from a long 
distance he heard a shout. It was this 
that told him he had’scored. Almost he lost 
consciousness, but not quite. The shout 
died as he got somehow to his feet. His 
face was bleeding. As in a maze before him 
he saw Davis, and swung back his club to 
strike. There was a frightful hush. Out of 
it seemed to come a voice. His hand went 
to his sweater front where reposed a yellow 
slip of paper. . 

“We will be thinking of you, my boy. Play 
the game.” 

Slowly the uplifted stick began to descend. 
To the hundreds of fellows watching, that 
moral struggle was as vivid as any move of 
the game. Animation, as the stick settled 
lower and lower, seemed suspended. Its 
clatter against the ice signalized victory. 
With a shriek a cheer leader leaped to his 
feet. 

“‘The long school yell, fellows! Make it big! 
The long school yell for Rodney Gee and old 
Beeman!” 

The response was another thread woven 
into the woof of Beeman’s tradition. In a 
mighty surge of sound it mounted— 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah! rah! rah! Yo- 
yah! Yo-yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! 
Rodney Gee! Rodney Gee! Rodney Gee!” 

And from the Rockledge cohorts came the 
answer— 

“Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rockledge! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! 
Rockledge! Hall! Hall! Hi-ki-ti-i-ki! Rock- 
ledge Hall! Rodney Gee! Rodney Gee! 
Rodney Gee!” 

Davis, ordered off by the officials, was 
leaving the ice. A volume of ragged hisses 





from the line of his own supporters greeted 
him. And out of them rose a single scathing | 
accent 

“Oh, you mucker 
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From a portrait by Duplessis 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Fal a time when practi 
cally nothing was known 
about the prevention of 
sickness, when life was 
hazardous and few but 
the stalwart survived and when the 
average length of life was much shorter 
than it is today, Benjamin Franklin 
lived to be 84 years old. During those 
years, Franklin guarded his health 
and preached fresh air, exercise and 
moderation in food. 


Do you know how long you are likely 
to live? Have you ever looked at 
the figures shown in the Life Table 
prepared by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company? These figures 
tell, toa day, what the chances are. 
While the Table does not consider 
you individually, it does consider the 
composite you—you and all the other 
tens of thousands just your age. It 
averages those in good health, those 
fairly well and those ailing. 





Live Longer 


If you are a man, 32 years old, reason- 
ably healthy, the Life Table tells you 
that you will probably live 35 more 
years. A woman of the same age will 
live 36 more years. Is that enough 
for you? Of course not. Think of all 
the vigorous men you know who are 
more than 67. Think of all the busy, 
worth-while women who are more 
than 68. Suppose Franklin had died 
at 67. 


We will send you a copy of the Life 
Table so that you may see what your 
chances are—whatever your present 


In order that you may know how 
many years are ahead of you, ac- 
cording to the law of averages, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
Pany, upon request, will send you 
a copy of its Life Table. 
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And to help you protect your 
health, we shall be glad to send 
our jbooklet, “Your Chance to 
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| Men and women are living longer 
mr, than their forefathers lived. Life 


is being made safer than it was a 
generation ago. Medical scieuce 
and sanitation are doing marvel- 
ous things to combat disease. 


a 
One after ¢ 
germs have been discovered and ‘ 
the diseases they cause are being ‘ 
brought under control. 


Send today for both the Life Table 
and “Your Chance to Live.” They 
will be mailed you without charge. 


J Sra 


Born 1706—Died 1790. 

We all know Franklin as a printer, an 
essayist and a remarkable statesman, but 
how many of us know that his most 
important work was done at an age when 
all too many men are indulging in fire- 
side leisure? At 68, Franklin was put in 
charge of the mail service of the colonies. 
At 70, he was one of a committee of five 
appointed to draw up the Declaration of 
Independence and was made Commissioner 
to France to intercede for the colonies. At 
75, he was sent oh a commission to make 
peace with Great Britain. At 79, he was 
made Chief Executive of Pennsylvania and 
he held that post until he was 82. Shortly 
before his death at 84, he began fighting for 
the abolition of slavery. 


age may be. If you drift along and do 
nothing about building up your health 
you may live as long as the Table 
indicates. If you are careless you may 
live fewer years. But if you want to 
live in good, sound health to a robust, 
ripe old age, you will begin now to 
plan for those extra, golden years that 
may be yours. 


How Young are You? 


That uncompromising record in the 
family Bible telling the day you were 
born may be surmounted. It fixes 
your age but it does not tell how 
young you are. In actual physical 
condition you may be ten or fifteen 
years younger than your birth certifi- 
cate states—or you may be ten or 
fifteen years older! 


Go to your doctor and find out 

whether your body is keeping its 

youth. Have him take a health invei- 

tory. Perhaps you will discover that 

you are in much better condition than 

you thought. If impairments are 

found they can, in most 

cases, be corrected. There 

are few organic diseases, . 
even those which affect 
heart, lungs, blood vessels 


and kidneys, which can S.\ “4 
not be prevented or held 3; < 
in check. ae 
Get a Life Table. See {°% J 


how many more years it 
allots to persons of your 
age. Then have your 
doctor tell you how to 
stay young. 
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HALEY FISKE, President. 
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Send today for the 
amusing New De- 
parture puzzles. 


If your birthday 
comes this month 
tell Dad the best 
present is a New 
Departure equip- 
ped bicycle. 











Basket Ball Captain” 


“He’s a cracker-jack. He can bag a 
ball from the middle of the floor! 

“He’s got 90-horse-power pep all 
the time and sure is popular. 


“And he rides a peach of a bicycle, 
with a New Departure coaster brake.” 


no OD OF 


Haven’t you noticed it? Wherever you 
live, the happiest fellows in town are 
the ones who ride bicycles. A bike is 
a big advantage and a constant pal. 
You should ride one, too. And of 
course it should be equipped with a 
New Departure —the brake that 
makes all roads safe and easy. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 








THE BRAKE-WITH-THE MIGHTY GRIP 
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Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


xa it your hobby. Great eport pend lets | of 
—— y interes: ng. Earn mo wales onems 
tra fishi tackle. thietic 

or own epecimens and sel them. agg work 

thers at taxi ‘is . Thousands 

Hah 5 yous men have ve leqened to be e: taxi- 

Sones ts through our lessons. You can do same. 


FREE! “*- Rocutitety ast illustrated book es ee 
e taining donens of of hg 
ou can learn, easily onde —- to mount and stuff all 
Kinds of game, birds. onimais fish — tan furs, make 


robes, ete. Just send — name and address on 
the « coupon. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


we Free Book ee 















Anda complete line of other boats at real 
money-saving prices. Prompt shipment 
from either of our two factories to you. 





CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state the kind of boat youare interested in (18) 
————— > TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——_—_— 
pag ——tytegy BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

Write 1213 Elim 
PESHTIGO, Wis. (wither Place) © ORTLAND, N.Y. 














BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 








-R-R-R-R! Shut that door! Why take 
chances? One never knows what the 
March winds will blow in. March “comes in 
like a lamb and goes out like a lion,” or “vice 
versa” as they say in French. Then there is 
the mad March hare galivanting around like 
a cyclone gone crazy. Speaking of blowing, 
the worst blow we ever got was w hen we leit 
the door open this morning. Old Idle Five 
Minutes blew right into the office. He is 
the laziest old scout on record but he kept 
us busy enough trying to get him out. We 
need the help of our readers to keep him as 
much as possible out of our magazine. Some- 
how or other he manages to get a column or 
two each month. There is only one thing 
to do—“ treat ’im rough.” 
Slam in your best jokes and for each one 
registering a hit we will award the sender with 
a 1926 Boy Scout Diary. Shoot! 





High Praise 
Buyer: Is this wroplane an absolutely 
safe one? 
MANUFACTURER: Safest on earth. 


Big Bill 
FARMER: I want to put a death notice in 
your paper. How much do you charge? 
Epitor: A dollar an inch. 
FARMER: Say! He was over six feet high. 


What walks with its head downwards 
A shoe nail. 


Coming Up 
TEACHER: What is a volcano, Jimmie? 
Jrmte: I think it is a mountain with a sick 
stomach. 








Paddled 


Joun: Mother am I a canoe? 

MOTHER: Certainly not! What makes you 
think that? 

Joun: Well, you are always saying you like 
to see people paddle their own canoes, and I 
thought I must be yours. 


Order 
“Can’t you wait on me?” asked the im- 
| patient customer. “Two pounds of liver. 
| I’m in a hurry.’ 
“Sorry, madam, ” said the butcher, “but 
there are two or three ahead of you. You 


| surely don’t want your liver out of order, do 


your 


Up and Over . 
Fire: Who won the race to the fence, you 
or the bull? 
Fiop: It was a toss up. 
His Rudder 
Boy: What does an elephant use his tail for? 


SMALLER Boy: He uses it to tell which way 


he is going to turn. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Growth 
New Yorker: Talking of speed, why in the 
north we plant beans one day and they are 
blooming the next morning. 
GEORGIAN: Aw, that ain’t nuthin’, we stick 
a crowbar up in the ground when we knock 
off in the evening and in the morning it’s 
sproutin’ tenpenny spikes. 








A Noise Annoys 
TENDER: Did you hear the thunder storm 
last night? 
First: Of course, I didn’t, why didn’t you 
wake me up. You know I can’t sleep through 
a thunder storm. 


A Tailless Tale 


TENDERFOOT: My dog had an accident this 
morning, a car cut off his tail. 

SECOND CLass: Did it affect his carriage? 

TENDERFOOT: I don’t know about his 
carriage, but it certainly ruined his wagon 
(waggin’). 


Doctor Not Needed 
Joun: Hello, Bill, how are you? 
Bitt: I feel poorly. I have a stitch in my 
side and a wrench in my back. 
Joun: For lan’s sakes! Do you want a 
tailor or a plumber? 





Agreed 
Jounny: I drew a picture in ten minutes 
and thought nothing of it. 
_Bitty: I saw it and I didn’t think anything 
of it either. 


A Spotter 

Tom (speaking to a new friend): Where do 
you work, Jim? 

Jim: In a domino factory. 

Tom: What do you do? 

Jr: I put the spots on. 

Tom: Why aren’t you working today? 

Jim: Well you see they are making blanks 
to-day. 


Winners of the Think and Grin Contest 


Donald C. Hutchison, E. Tedham, Mass.; 
Harold Lee, Harrisonburg, Va.; Geo. Col- 
man, So. Brewer, Maine; Jay Fish, Bunker 
Hill, Ind.; Edward Hennequin, Torrington, 
Conn.; Linus Hewit, Friend, Neb.; Edward 
Peete, Memphis, Tenn.; Scout Charles Belden, 
Franklin, N. Y.; Jesse Kiefer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Don W orrell, St. Andrews, N. B.; George Leist, 
Lima, Ohio; Scout Burton Wollenzien, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.; Scout Russell Maurer, Bronx, 
N. Y.; Morris Frankel, Spring Valley, N. Y.; 
Mayo De Lotto, Clifton, N. J.; Scout Peter 
Ossi, Clifton, N. J.; Chas. Luebke, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; Wallace Hill, Central City, Ky.; C 
Andress, Birmingham, Ala.; Ely Gerkovich, So. 
St. Paul, Minn.; Bill Abbatiacho, N. Braddock, 
Pa.; John Young, Cameron, Texas. 
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| /\ Max Carey 
..\ Babe Ruth 
/) Bucky Harris 
Ray Schalk 
Earl Smith 
Joe Judge 
Frank Frisch 


, woe and the other 

_ °° Big Stars 
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GLOVES MITTS 


“The Lucky Dog Kind” 


You can get an exact duplicate of 
the Glove or Mitt that is used by 
any of these famous players and you 
will be able to pull off sensational 
catches that are impossible to ac- 
§\complish with inferior goods. 

Get acquainted with the D&M 
Dealer in your town. He's a good 
fellow to know when you are looking 
for Athletic Goods. 

Ask him for the new D&M 
Sprinc CaTALoc, Rute Books and 
illustrated folders 

“How To Pray Tue Inrietp” 

By Dave Bancroft 
“How To Pray Tue OutrietD 
AND SrTeEAt Bases” 
By Max Carey 
They’re Free! 
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The D&M OFFiciAL LEAGUE BALL 
Will put pep into any game. It 
conforms with official specifications, 
and talk about lively—say! when 
you meet this ball square on the 
nose she'll ride and don’t you 
forget it. 
> PLAY SAFE! When you buy 
Sporting Goods look for the 
hokealie a Dog ot DOG of the 
< M1 t appears on over 7 
Sg Se Gham and Mitts used in the 


Major Leagues. 
If there is no D&?M Dealer handy send direct to us 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Department S 
PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S.A. 
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on a swif race through the green depths, 
while the dogfish returned to the feast. 

With the calm fatalistic philosophy of his 
kind, Matka soon forgot his fright, and swam 
joyfully on through the increasing pelagic life 
of the northern seas. The haste of his former 
mates scemed to quicken his blood, and he 
hurled through between two volcanic islands 
into the Behring Sea. Due northwest from 
Uminak pass he set his sharp nose, and gather- 
ing speed with each added league, he seemed 
to become a living projectile. Food and 
danger alike were forgotten. He became a 
speed demon incarnate. 


A FIERCE booming surf beat upon a low 

rocky island. Screaming gulls circled 
overhead. Below was tumult. Above the 
roar of the breakers, came the greater roar of 
conflict. The sands were red with blood. 
Bleeding forms were trampled beneath the 
charging ranks of frenzied warriors. 

From the boiling surf shot a glistening form. 
High above the waves it arched, and seemed 
to dive at a pair of struggling fighters on the 
beach. It crashed upon them with the weight 
of a quarter of a ton, bowling them over like 
ten pins. Matka had arrived! He reared 
himself quickly on his strong fore-flippers, 
seemingly little the worse for his violent 
contact. with the combatants and with the 
rock strewn beach. As his senses grasped the 
terrible struggle all about him, his yellow mane 
rose on the back of his neck like that of a lion. 
and he roared forth his hoarse challenge. A 
quick survey told him that the conflict was 
one for possession, a battle between the in- 
vaders—the late arrivals—and those who had 
already preempted the beach. It was a case of 
squatter sovereignty, where possession was not 
nine-tenths, but ten-tenths of the law! 

Among all that roaring, fighting mob, Matka 
was the only one that bore no scars, save his 
bullet wound. Every wrinkled neck was scored 
with the marks of former conflicts, and every 
neck was red with the scars of the present con- 
flict. Matka seemed a splendid, perfect thing 
apart from that gory herd. But not for long. 

Matka’s fortunate landing had cleared for 
him a space upon the beach. With one blow, 
he had become a “‘beachmaster.”’ But could 
he hold his strip of beach? One of the victims 
of his onslaught lay in an inert heap with a 
broken neck. But the other, a battled scarred 
veteran of five seasons as a beachmaster, was 
not so easily routed. He came hitching forward 
swinging his long neck from side to side like a 
boxer sparring for an opening. His lips were 
drawn back in a fiendish snarl, revealing his 
terrible dagger-like yellow tusks. As he arrived 
within striking distance he feinted swiftly to 
the left. Matka darted his head over to meet 
him, only to feel the sharp tusks rip his right 
shoulder. Again came the lunge. This time 
Matka began to remember. This was some- 
what like the game his trainer played with 
him, when he tied big balls on his flippers and 
slapped at Matka. True, Matka had not been 
a very apt pupil, but how was he to know that? 

Matka was marked again with a foot long 
gash before he could think the matter through, 
but when the next feint came, Matka was 
ready. His fore-flipper shot out like a boxer’s 
fist, taking the surprised beachmaster across his 
nose with a sound slap. Almost with the same 
movement, Matka slashed with his tusks at the 
red throat. Other recent battles had opened 
furrows in the great neck. Matka’s thrust 
entered deep, and pierced the throat. Matka 
had won his first beach fight. 

But what is one fight among thousands? 
All the wearisome day Matka fought on as 
other males tried to usurp his strip of beach. 
Not again was Matka so fortunate in attack. 
Some of the battles lasted for hours. Only his 
slightly greater bulk and vigor won for him. 

Then came Eve—lithe, graceful, petite— 
dressed in a lighter brown coat of lovely soft 
thick fur! Not‘over a fifth the weight of the 
beachmasters were the cows who now began to 
arrive in droves. The beach became a bedlam: 
Two hasty swains literally tore an arrival to 
pieces as each tried to drag her into his harem. 
If the beachmasters fought with malice before, 
now they went almost insane with berserk fury. 
Gradually, however, as all the seals arrived, 
the quarrels settled down to inter-harem feuds 
and bickerings 

One sleety morning, as Matka proudly 
surveyed his domain, the farther edge of 
the herd became strangely agitated. Startled 
barks came from the half-grown bachelors! 
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What makes the 
difference? 


OB ALLISON, always the center 

of a group—sure of himself, 
sunny, funny, good-humored. Harry 
Wilson, reserved and stand-offish, 
not very popular, not very happy, 
“out of it” most of the time. What 
makes the difference? 

It’s astonishing how much differ- 
ence health can make! Have you ever 
noticed that a fine athlete is generally 
a fine companion, too—popular and 
sought after for other things besides 
his athletic skill? Vigorous health 
makes people energetic and fun- 
loving. It gives them the qualities 
that draw friends to them. It makes 
them self-confident — and *self-con- 
fidence is nine points of success, 
whether you’re a boy or a man! 

Sit down and think yourself over! 
Don’t be satisfied to be just “not 
sick.” Make up your mind to be 
100 per cent well. . . “on top of the 
world!” You’ll never know what that 
kind of health means until you ex- 
perience it. You'll never know how 
great the rewards it can bring you 
—now and all through life! 

And the way is so plain—so easy! 
It just means following Nature’s 
simple health rules—rules which 
have never changed. Spartan and 
Greek and. Roman boys followed 
them, centuries and centuries ago! 

Plenty of sleep. Regular exercise. 
Fresh air. Wholesome food. No arti- 
ficial stimulants. 

These are the rules you must 


follow if you want to get the = 


Take the rule against artificial 
stimulants, for instance. Do you 
break it by choosing coffee as a meal- 
time drink? If so, stop and think 
what caffein, the drug contained in 
coffee, can do to injure health. 

. The average cup of coffee contains 
from 11% to 3 grains of caffein. Caf- 
fein is a drug stimulant which often 
causes indigestion, headaches, ner- 
vousness and sleeplessness. If you 
value health you cannot afford to in- 
clude in your diet a drink which con- 
tains caffein. 

Yet a hot mealtime drink adds a 
lot to the enjoyment of a meal. No 
need to give it up. Drink Postum! 

Postum is a delicious drink made 
of whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening. Healthful 
grain—nothing more. You see what 
a wholesome drink it is. And Instant 
Postum, prepared with hot (not 
boiled) milk, instead of the usual 
boiling water, is as delicious and 
nourishing as any drink in the world. 

We’d like you to try Postum for 
thirty days. Millions of American 
boys who value health as it should be 
valued have made this test. And now 
a wholesome mealtime drink is a 
health-habit they won’t break! 

Start the test now! Your grocer 
has Postum—or, if you wish, we 
will send you one week’s supply, free. 
Mail the coupon today. 





most from life today. A simple 
matter, isn’t it? Yet so many 


Postum Cergat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


P.—B. L, 3-26 





herded there, interspersed with the angry roars 


boys neglect the rules, just 
through carelessness and for- 
getfulness! 





© 1926, P.C.Co.: 


‘Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your 

er sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Foocum: made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
tm make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost 
or obligation, one week’s supply of 
ee pe re ar Oo 
(prepared instantly in the cup) Check 








egmeer COMMAR 5 gk 0c 0 0.88 which you 
(prepared by boiling) prefer 
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Street 
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In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 


























healthful qualities. 
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digestible form. 


Begin now to train 


years. 
one Shredded Wheat 














Make a habit of eating at least 
meal a day. 





Health—Strength—Energ 





More Power to You! 


Right at this stage of your growing young 
manhood is the time to start choosing 
your food for its energizing as well as 


dded 
eat 


provides every element of the natural 
whole wheat necessary to build good 
brain, bone and sinew—bran, salts and 
vitamins—balanced in an appetizing and 


your body for later 
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New Jointed Pikie Minnow 


More graceful, more life-like 
and more deadly! It stirs 
those old fightin’ Bass, Pike, 
Pickerel and ——- =e > 
tion—gets even those wise o — 
boys that can't be teased to Length 414 in. Weight 
strike on any otherlure. Get % 0%. No. 2600, Prive, 
one at your dealer's or direct. $1.25 
Write for new beautifully colored catalog! 
CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
302 So. Randolph Street Garrett, Ind, 


CLASS RINGS & PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 

‘ Samples loaned class officers. 

— aaah $8.00 each. No 

order for class, society, g 

or too small. Special Gq 

designs made on request. WY 


club emblems too large 
METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 7750 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


























to its Boy Agents. 











Do Your Friends a Favor 


Don’t let them miss the many good things 
coming in these next few months. 
gang about it and get them to subscribe. 
BOYS’ LIFE pays handsome commissions 
See page 54. Also look 
on pages 3 and 6. It’s worth your while! 


Tell the 























Build and 
Aeroplanes 


Build your own Model Aeroplane; 
make trial flights and learn the prin- 
ciples of Aeronautics, IDEAL Scale 

Drawings and Building-F lying 
Instru help you build a 
3-ft. Model of any of e 


famous planes: 
Curtiss JN4D-2 T 



















“EVERY-BOY’S”’ Ideal AIRPLANE aube 4 
All parts ready to put togeth: plane; also Cecil Peoli Racer 
without nails,” wire ar ~4 —Send 25c for Plans and 
3 1-2 ft. wing spread; Mono- snstrustons tor 





jane type, guaranteed to fly. 
Sompicte Gutfit, prepaid, $6.06 


(Set of 7, $1.25 postpaid.) 
Send 5c for Catalogue of Model Acroplane Parts and Supplies 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY Co. 
408 1 /2 West Broadway NEW YORK 


Ask your Local Dealer about Ideal Model Aeroplanes! 














LEARN CARTOONING 


| Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If you like to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per weeke 

Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability, also full information about the 


Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


| THE LANDON SCHOO 2696 National Bid. 








Cleveland, Ohio. 














Scores of Fascinating 
Electrical Experiments with the Famous 
N-S TRANSMITTER BUTTON 


A perfect telephone transmitter for local or longdistance lines. Illustra- 


tion full size. Not a toy but a fineelectricalinstrument. Can be used for wattage 
detectophone, radio modulation, radio detector, amplifier, knock de- } tua “si 
tector, electrical stethoscope, grid leak, talking light, transmitting music aes 
toa distance, and scores of other applications. Full instructions included. pl 


THE NEWMAN-STERN CO., East 12th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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of the beach masters. Matka could make out 
strange moving forms and shouting. The 
bachelors retreated toward the higher ground. 
Along the beach came uncouth men, striking 
right and left with heavy clubs. From the 
sea near Matka appeared a ship’s long boat, 
full of more shouting sealers. The crack of 
rifles added to the din. The plan of the 
poachers was to drive the herd into the interior 
of the island, exhausting the seals by the long 
overland journey, and there round them up 
and kill them with clubs. The herd about 
Matka began to move away from the beach. 

Into the beach master’s mind flashed the 
memory of the men in the motor-boat and the 
deep biting wound in his shoulder. Matka 
swayed his great head in indecision as the boat 
landed a few rods down the beach. A month 
old pup at his feet bleated in terror. Matka 
swung his head around. Almost the entire 
herd had retreated. Bullets began to whine 
about Matka. Suddenly he stooped and 
grabbed the pup by the scruff of its neck. As 
he did so a bullet spurted sand into his eyes, 
blinding him. Another bullet cut a furrow 
along his sleek back. Blindly he lunged away— 
toward the sea! Perhaps it was the memory 
of his former escape into the sea that decided 
his course, but almost alone Matka plunged 
toward the surf, the pup stili held in his jaws. 
A bullet drilled through his neck, another 
smashed through a flipper, sending him rolling 
as his support was knocked from under him. 
But he was in the edge of the surf. Just as 
another bullet whistled by, a roller floated him 
clear. Instinctively he dived. 

His mangled fore-flipper was a terrible 
handicap, for he swam almost entirely with his 
oar-like fore-flippers, using the rear pair as 
rudders. However, by abnormal effort, he 
managed to clear the surf. The pup was half 
drowned by the time Matka came to the 
surface, for he had not yet learned to swim or 
dive. Matka dropped the little fellow into the 
water, where the pup tried frantically to keep 
his head above water. Though Matka was 
weakened by his wounds, his eyes were washed 
clear of the sand, and he was able to take note 
of the struggling pup. He picked it up again 
and started swimming erratically out to sea. 
Dimly he sensed a black bulk on the water 
and avoided it. 


were going ashore. 

Somewhere beyond him, miles out at sea, 
were the feeding grounds, and the pup’s mother. 
Matka zigzagged along on the surface, occasion- 
ally dropping the pup to rest his pain-racked 
body, and incidentally giving it a swimming les- 
son. He had lost much blood and his maimed 
flipper gave him continual trouble. However, 
he kept doggedly at his task. The pup, under 
stress of urgent necessity, began to find the use 
of his flippers. Gradually he was able to keep 
up with the bull’s slow progress. Slower and 
slower swam Matka. He was tiring fast. 

A long, lean gray shape cut through the 
waves. Its shadow hovered above the seal. 
However, he was too weak to heed it. His one 
thought was to reach the feeding grounds. 

‘Lieutenant, quick! Do you see what I see? 
That’s a wounded bull seal—and a pup! Why 
should a beach master be on the feeding grounds 
—and with a pup? I want to examine that 
seal. Cutter away!” 

As the ship’s cutter bore silently down upon 
Matka, he lifted his sagging head. No hoarse 
shouts or sharp rifle fire startled him. The 
blue uniforms and caps reminded him of his 
former keepers. So he waited, weary, yet 
alert for any hostile action, the pup swimming 
close to him in fear. 

“Coxswain, I wonder if we cannot get closer. 
He doesn’t seem to be afraid of us. Quietly 
now.” 

The boat came to rest within a few feet of 
Matka. He wrinkled his bewhiskered nose. 
The smell seemed to be familiar, friendly. He 
deliberately moved closer to the boat. 

‘Softly, men. Those look like bullet creases. 
We want that seal.” 

As Matka came within reach the officer 
struck him a stunning blow with the handle of 
the boathook. The pup bleated in terror. 

Matka regained consciousness as the boat 
crane was swinging him to the ship’s deck. 
He did not offer any resistance as the sailors 
unfastened the sling from his bulky body, and 
he merely looked on like a suffering dog while 
the ship’s medical officer examined his torn 
flipper. 

“High power bullets, sir. And here is a 
Biological Survey marker—P. 1257-18.” 

“Fifty-seven, eighteen? Why man, that is 


}/one of the group we sent out from the Pribilofs 


six years ago for exhibition purposes! How 
did that seal get back here? No wonder he is 
tame—I’ll warrant he can do tricks. But 
something is wrong at the rookeries. Let’s 





get under way!” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





As he did so, another small | 
boat left its side for the beach. More poachers | 
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The bat really 
does make a difference 
in batting. The Louisville Slug- 
, ger, made of selected second 
46‘ growth ash, naturally seasone 
i ed, modeled for the great 
sluggers, used by 90% of all 
professionals, has a distinct- 

ive balance and feel that 

mean more hits. Improve 
your batting by its use. 
Autograph models used 
by these twelve leading 
hitters, and many other 
models, at your dealer's, 
Know the genuine by 
the facsimile signature 
of the player burned 
in barrel end and by 
} the Louisville Slug- 
ger oval trademark, 
_ 


a 
Tells how to 


tise your Louisville 
Slugger. Write for free copy today. 
Address Dept. B, HILLERICH 
& BRADSBY CO., Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVI 
SLUGGER BATS 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. ‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7429 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 



























OKEMO 


-.- SKATES 


with the self-contained 
ball-bearing wheels, the 
. truss frame construction 
and the “rocking-chair” 
movement are— 
“Young Amertca's 
First Choice.” 
STEEL TREAD OR 
RUBBER TIRES 


Ask your dealer 
ior the skate 
with the RED 
DISC. 




















“Own a Corona” 


T has the standard keyboard, wide car- 
riage, 12-yard two color ribbon, and 
more big-machine features than any other 
portable typewriter. 
Get your Corona now! Learn to be an ex- 
pert typist. It will help you all through 
life. Look for Corona in your phone book 
or write Corona Typewriter Company, 


Inc., 115 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 
a 


March 
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uild Your 
Future 
with a Conn 





B°*S: a Conn will help 


you win success in any walk 
of life. A musical career itself offers 
wonderful opportunities. But, 
more than that remember, states- 
men, bankers, engineers and big 
business men have used their 
musical ability as a stepping stone 
in their careers. 


Be popular, win a welcome 
everywhere, with your Conn. 
Everyone loves thesweet, mellow 
beauty of Conn tone. Choose any 
instrument—saxophone, cornet, 
trombone,clarinet, flute,etc.—you, 
get the same easy blowing, light, re- 
liable action, the same beautiful tone. 


Boy, what a thrill awaits 
you when you get your Conn! 
Don’t wait a bit longer—get the 
facts now about our 


FREE TRIAL 
Easy Payments 


Remember, Conn is the onl 
maker of every instrument for the band.., 
Used and endorsed by Sousa, Isham 
Jones and hundreds more of the fore- 
most artists. Highest honors at world 
expositions. With all their exclusive fea- 
tures Conns Cost No More. 


Our New Free Book, “An Easier 
Way to Earn a College Education,” sent 
on request. 


Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 
307 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Dealers and Agents Everywhere 





B 
INSTRUMENTS 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
2 eS Ee ee ee ee ee 


C. G. CONN, LTD., 307 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. ‘ 
Please send free literature and details of free trial, 
easy payments on 





onp vaphbactbenagetiey L bnsaceoetasesatsopeedsonctonets 
Check here if you want “‘An Easier Way” ( ) 












| own team-mates. 





Matka twitched his whiskers in pleasure as a | 
sailor brought the pup from the galley where 
the cook had been trying to feed it condensed | 
milk. It crawled close to him for protection as | 
the Coast Guard Cutter went driving swiftly 
eastward with the rain squalls. 

A smudge of smoke ahead—the black sealer! 
A white plume of steam jetted upward as the 
sealer’s whistle warned the men on shore. 
Sailors on the cutter removed the cover from 
the bow gun. The black ship began to move 
away without waiting for the men on the beach. 
The captain on the cutter’s bridge above 
Matka raised his hand. Matka cowered at the 
report of the gun. A white column of water 
appeared in front of the sealer. Another shot | 
and the-sealer came about. Thanks to the 
thick weather and to Matka, the Coast Guard | 
cutter was too close for the sealer to use 
her greater speed to escape. The herd was 
saved! 

And Matka? Why, when the short summer 
was over, Matka went South with the herd for 
the winter. 





Mayfield Plays at 


Home 
(Continued from page 23) 











it fell between them . . . he re- 


the ball .. . 
covered and shot at a streaking Blue and White 


figure as it passed him . . . the figure reached 
out a hand and smote the ball to the floor, 
whirling in a circle and dribbling toward the 
basket. Along the sidelines and from the bal- 
cony there was naught but insane confusion. 
The Elton backguard intercepted this figure 
as it was about to shoot for the basket .. . 
but the figure, with utter faith in what it was 
doing . . . tossed the ball back over its head, 
not looking ...and Lance, following up, 
clutched the ball out of the air . . . making a 
jumping overhead shot for the rim. The 
referee’s whistle shrieked. Mayfield had 
scored again! 

Elton 22; Mayfield 19. 

Wide-eyed and panting, the two teams 
lined up once more. Lance’s name was on 
every Mayfield tongue. The Mayfield center 
had suddenly gone mad. He seemed carried 
away by the consciousness of a burning resolve. 

““We’ve got to, gang! We’ve got to.. .!” 
he kept repeating. 

“Stop him, Dazzy! 
Elton. 

Spectators nervously fingered their watches 
and computed the playing time left. Two 
precious minutes...and Mayfield two 
baskets away from victory! 

As if by one accord, Mayfield placed all of 
her dependence upon Lance . . . even Lance’s 
Perhaps it was not quite 
the sane thing to do . . . but in games like 
this one and at such a terrific juncture... 
it is not always possible to act according to 
one’s best judgment. But Elton knew then 
that whatever Mayfield man got the ball. . . 
he was going to pass it to Lance . . . provid- 
ing Lance could get free . . . and Lance was 
going to make the basket try! He had already 
scored twice on two miraculous shots... 
could he do it again . . . and yet again? 

Lance found himself surrounded as the ball 
went back in play. There was Dazzy, eyes 
upon his eyes, dodging this way and that as 
Lance flashed a look in first one direction, then 
another . . . Dazzy did not intend to let 
Lance get away this time. He would dog him 
so closely that no one would dare throw him 
the ball . . . and if Lance should outmaneu- 
ver Dazzy, there were two other Elton players, 
eyes glued upon the Mayfield center, who 
would pounce forward defensively. 

Jones, Mayfield backguard, captured the 
ball. He held it tantalizing seconds while 
Lance tried desperately to get free. 

“Shoot!” roared the stands, recognizing 
Jones’s long range ability. Jones poised to 
throw. Elton guards ran back to block the 
attempt. Then Jones, changing his tactics, 
spun the ball across the floor, throwing it so 
that it would hit an open space and reach 
Lance on the bound as Lance ran for it. 
Dazzy made a sprawling effort to intercept the 
pass but the ball just bounded beyond his 
finger tips. Lance, coming across the floor in a 
blinding rush, grabbed the ball to him. . 
sighted the basket . . . twisted about as both 
feet were off the floor . . . and tossed the ball 
back over his shoulder. It was a most difficult 
try . . . one of those kind of shots which is 
only made by a super star... and then 
only when he has reached the very peak of his 
game. Lance fell to the floor on all fours, 
landing at the feet of Doc Brady along the 


Stop him!” pleaded 





(Concluded on page 49) 





OH BOY GUM 


$50 Prize Winners 


ss Morse, Cambridge, 


ass. 
Walter C. Smith, Birmingham, 
Ala. 


$25 Prize Winners 


Bernard Nordberg, Bedford, 











Homer Platt, Colesburg, Ia. 
Evans Robertson, North Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Arnold Jacobsen, Edgemere, 
Long Island, N. Y. 







$10 Prize Winners 


Harryette Morrison, Little 





















A. L. Coner, Groton, Conn. 

Clinton Jackson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gordon E. Armbruster, Oak 
Park, Ill. 

Robert K. Krueger, La Porte, 
Ind 


Flora H. Prouty, Galva, Iowa. 
Mary F-. Letter, Paris, Ky. 

Leon Bartlett, Perry Point, Md. 
Wm. Gogolyok, Detroit, Mich. 
Kordonsky, Roxbury, 


Jay Hoover, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. 


Roy George Knutson, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Robert J. Thiel, Franklin, Neb., 

Ox 125. 

Elizabeth Israel, Hendersonville, 
N.C ox 824. 

Patty Taylor, Madison, N. J. 

Katherine Herrimann, Valley 
Stream, L. I., N. Y. 

E. D. Curtis, Mangum, Okla., 
Box 372. 

Chas. B. Chace, College Hill, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Zoltan J. Phillips, Jr., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Scout Donald Seamans, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

William M. Furno, Austin, Tex. 

Esther Pearce, Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
James Millard, Jr., Richmond, 
Va 


Scout Carlton Lintner, Stevens 
Pt., Wis 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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$100 Prize Winne, 
Anna M. Moviug 
Lidgerwood, N. p. 
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Many thousands of letters were received on “Why I 
Like OH BOY GUM.” Space does not permit the 
listing of the 282 winners—but in addition to the list 
herewith, there were 50—$5.00 cash prizes and 200— 
$1.00 boxes of OH BOY GUM won by contestants 
from every corner of the United States. A complete 
list has been sent to every contestant. 
We congratulate the winners—we only wish there 
were prizes for everyone. And we thank one and all 
for their thought and effort, and their many good 
words on OH BOY GUM. ; 


THE GOUDEY GUM Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
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10-Day Test FREE. Mail the Coupon 





Boys 
See what happens 


when you make this 


free test 


Your teeth become white and bright 
It’s the way they do at college 


RITE your name and address 
on the coupon below and send 
't to us. We will mail you free a tube 
of the tooth paste they use in college. 
It will last 10 days and at the end of 
that time your teeth will be far whiter. 
College men and athletes take a 
great deal of pride in their teeth. Fol- 
low this new method now. You'll 
thank us for the white teeth it will 
give you when you leave for school. 


Film must be removed 
This way is easy 
Look at your teeth. If they are not 
white it is because of a film. You can 
feel it by running your tongue across 
the teeth. That film is a danger sign. 

Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored, 
dingy. Many a naturally pretty child 
is handicapped by it. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth and 
causes decay. Germs by millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea and gum troubles. 


‘New way removes it 
And Firms the Gums 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way to combat film. Super-gritty sub- 
stances are judged dangerous to the 
teeth. Soap and chalk are inadequate. 


This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, pro- 
vides the scientifically proved com- 
batant that is being adopted by the 
people of some 50 nations. Its action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. 


Coupon brings free tube 
Cut out the coupon. Write your name 
and address on it and mail to the 


Pepsodent Company. Thé test will 
delight and surprise you. 
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| FREE PB epsad one ni 
I 19-Day The? NewDay Quality Dentifrice '! 
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| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY ; 
rT Dept. 292, 1104 S. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill.,U.S.A. 4 
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‘Puzzlecraf 2 





HE season for Christmas seals is past, but 

one of our bright puzzlers has used the de- 
sign of the seal with fine effect and, inciden- 
tally, has won a prize. 

Address all letters to PuzzLecraFrt, care of 
Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
They must reach this office not later than 
March roth. 





For Original Puzzles 
Henry Jeffers, 320 S. Sargan St., Florence, 
S. C., $2. Clarence E. Turton, 417 Woodside 
Ave., Newark, N.J.,$2. George H. O. Slocum, 
86 Spring St., Pawtucket, R. I., $2. Warner 
Life, Kenwood Station, Oneida, N. Y., $1. 
For Puzzle Answers 
George W. Demeritt, 86-15 54th Ave., 
Elmhurst, N. Y., $2. 
Christmas Seal Cross-word 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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2 3 
5 
nm fiz 
t 
17 18 
r) a 
22 [23 24 ae B7 
29 
30 32 3 
35 36 
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39 
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Across: 2. Purchase. 4. Before. 5. Slang 
|for “yes.” 7. Since. 9. Faithful. 11. Bone. 
13. Thwarted. 14. A short poem. And 


| 


| (Latin). 16. 


| 








| 20. Made of asturdy wood. 21. 





| 19. Shelter. 
| Pertaining to the nose. 


| little girl. 


| Imitate. 


i cated. 40. Grabbed. 


Trials. 
20. Aged. 


18. A printer’s measure. 

22. Therefore. 24. 
26. A continent. 28. 
A name borne by fourteen cities and town in 
the United States. 29. In conclusion. 30. A 


pronoun. 31. Response. A pronoun. 
34. Denial. 35. King. 37. A snake. 39. A 


40. A number. A poem. 43. 
A working outfit. 

Down: 1. A biped. 2. 
A pronoun. 5. A Swiss song. 
Torest. g. Permit. 1o, A Span- 
ish article. A number. A Japanese 
coin. 17. Common at the Christmas season. 
To trifle. 22. 
To be in debt. 24. 


Acommon verb. 3. 
6. Dough. 7. 


lo fasten together. 23. 
Northern Railroad (abbr.). 25. A ballad. 26. 
\n inclosure. 27. A drink. 32. A sheet of 
glass. 35. Steals. 36. Aholiday. 38. Lubri- 
41. Trim. 44. Acommon 
verb.— HENRY JEFFERS. 


Cross-word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 
My first is in bunting but not in hawk; 
My second in sparrow but not in eagle; 
My third is in crow but not in thrush; 
My fourth is in wren but not in bluebird; 
My fifth is in heron but not in duck. 
My whole was a great scout and trapper. 
WARNER LIFE. 


Connected Squares 
(Prise Puzzle) 


eS 
g i 2 
oe ee ee a a 
2 % z .3 3 
a a oe ee oe oe ae ae oe eee 
= 4 x § 2 zx @& = 
eA SS 822 Be 22S 
oe ie ze x 
ce ee 
a ae 
a Sz 


(In solving this puzzle, follow the above dia- 
gram, though each word-square has four letters 
instead of the three shown.) 

I. To run away, a shortening, an eagle, a 
famous garden. II. A fuel, decease, an oven, 
a famous volcano. III. Cognomen, soon, 





humor, finishes. IV. Unfurnished, water, | 
grooves, a direction. V. Fit, a harsh, grating 

sound, tardy, scrutinizes. VI. Store, a brave | 
man, spoken, a post. VII. A weed, surface, | 


build, organs of hearing. VIII. Vessel, a 
crown of light, misfortunes, to mail. IX. To 


clip off, nozzle, an Egyptian goddess, nuisance. 
—CLARENCE E. Turton. 


Changing Words 
(Prize Puzzle) 

EXAMPLE: By substituting one letter for 
another, without rearranging the letters, change 
a bird to a box, chatter, a dish, rock, and a 
serf. ANSWER: Crane, crate, prate, plate, 
slate, slave. 

3, ‘illo’ wild hogs to 1, vessels; 2, thrashes; 

, bills; 4, points; 5, certain fruit; 6, equals; 

>, prophets; 8, scorches; 9, flies; 10, becomes 
AP 11, innuendoes; 12, worn by cavalrymen; 
13, a jet of water; 14, pastime; 15, part of a 
teakettle; 16, a member of a famous organiza- 
tion —GEorGE H. O. Stocum. 


Answers to February Puzzles 

PRESIDENTIAL KiNG’s Move. Begin at 81, 
Washington; 71, Adams; 80, Madison; 12, 
Monroe; 79, Harrison; 65, Tyler; 5, Polk; 
49, Taylor; 69, Lincoln; 58, Grant; 8, Hayes; 
36, Garfield; 26, Arthur; 22, Cleveland; 12, 
McKinley; 61, Roosevelt, 49; Taft; 1, Wilson; 
79, Harding; 59, Coolidge. Grant’s unused 
name, Hiram (79). 

ZiczaG. Dictionary. Across: deal, mile, 
race, taut, arid, node, nine, rare, lyre, clay. 

ANIMAL EntcmMA. Across: racial, accede, 
chromo, catnip, Oneida, ocular, needed. 
Initials, raccoon. From 1 to 8, antelope; 9 to 
14, aoudad; 15 to 19, eland; 20 to 23, mohr; 
24 to 31, reindeer. 

Metattic Mixture. Across: Molds, 
adorn, glint, nitro, eagle, since, ideal, upper, 
mocks. Initials, magnesium; from 1 to 6, 
copper; 7 to 12, nickel; 13 to 15, tin; 16 to 19, 
iron; 20 to 23, gold; 24 to 27, lead; 28 to 31, 
lead; 32 to 36, sorts. 

Nove. Acrostic. Paavo Nurmi. Across: 
Apple, mason, basin, avoid, comic, enjoy, 
ounce, arise, amuse, civil. 

NUMERICAL SQUARES: 1. hint, idea, near, 
tart. 2. Wept, Elia, pile, tael. 3. Thee, hear, 
eats, erst. 4. Lose, Olaf, salt, efts. From 1 to 
5, arrow; 6 to 10, linen; 11 to 15, sepia; 16 to 
20, petal; 21 to 25, ideal; 26 to 30, erase; 31 to 
35, flees; 36 to 4o, sheet; 41 to 45, attar; 46 to 
50, stoat: 51 to 55, thief; 56 to 60, lathe. 





Answer to February Puzzle 
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When answerine advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


' 123 Nassau Street 


BOYS’ LIFE 





Now Anyone Can Piay 
a Honner HARMONICA 


This FREE 
Book Will 
Prove It! 


Thousands of 
people of all ages, 
in all walks of life, 
are now playing 
Hohner Harmoni- 
cas for entertain- 
ment, education 
and inspiration, 
Thanks to the new 
instruction book 
they are enjoying 
the popularity that 
comes to those 
who can play this 
) fascinating musi- 
cal instrument. 











If there is any greater satisfaction than 
listening to good music, itis surely that 
of being-able to play it. This Free In- 
struction Book, containing charts, pic- 
tures and popular musical selections, 
will enable you to play the Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease that is most sur- 
prising. Ask your dealer for a copy to- 
day; if he cannot supply you, write di- 
rect to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150; 
114 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Sell Hohner Harmonicas 


50¢ up. 

















Telescope 


Makes le and objects miles a 

pm mg Brings new pf means 
i farm, camp, trav y? 
See moon andsters as never be ore. a 
New Ferry “‘Wonder” telescope 
has 6 sections — over 3 ft. long 
open, 4 in. el Full 
bound. Powerful lenses. 


the Up delighted with 
the ‘Wonder’ tel- 


see people . 
L. Thorn. 
old and ath saitiegeet er 


would not take a Fp it.”— 
R. Walker. 


. tell t 
the church clock Bat awa: me 
Edward Foster. ‘Gould t tell color of 


erelane 4 7 aw; ight :. . 
arbrough. saw a use 
'—Clyde 


n price offs otf. “eth plas fer few aw cents —_ 
on fruaran 

a eee Supply limited. vondertohey! 

&Co., Dept. 114 1143, Chicage 








We make practical bows, arrows, arm guards, and 
quivers for scouts and camps. Bows $3.50 up, 
arrows 50 & 75 cents. 

Write for price list and Archery Games. 


R. W. Jacobs, 42 Cushing Ave., Campello, Mass. 








Made tor both right 
and left hand 


PLAY BALL! 


Mail BOYS! here is an op; gevuntty Ps. A 
orders to buy a genuine cow TO- league base 
promptly fessional model full size ids, er’s bali given 
filled glove, cream color, leather laced away free 
wrists and metal eyelets, strong, —" 


durable, at our special intro- 
ductory price of $1.75. 


PHILIPS SPORT SHOP 
New York 


March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Watch This 
Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 





“The Flaming Frontier” 
A Thrilling American Epic 


This is a picture that 
every red-blooded American 
will want to see. In it the great 
plainsman and hero-scout, Col. George 
Custer, lives over again, as well as his 
gallant comrades, and the scenes in 
which he won his greatest glory and 
met his untimely end, are re-enacted 
with startling vividness. 


It is the story of the battie 
of the Little Big Horn and the 


Custer Massacre in which the crafty villains 
were Chief John Gall and his treacherous 
Medicine Man, Sitting Bull. It portrays 
Custer’s heroic efforts to subdue the Indians 
and defeat the graft-ring in Washington. 


During the action, Pres. 
Grant, Red Cloud and Sitting Bull 


appear actively, and the magnificent courage 
with which every American schoolboy is familiar 
is shown in a great series of thrilling scenes. A 
beautiful love-story runs through the play and, 
all in all, it will prove one of the most intensely 
interesting of American pictures. 


In thecast are such sterling 
actors as HOOT GIBSON, a young 


lieutenant who sacrifices himself to aid Custer’s 
cause; DUSTIN FARNUM, who essays the 
réle of Col. Custer; ANNE CORNWALL, 
GEORGE FAWCETT, KATHLEEN KEY, 
WARD CRANE and NOBLE JOHNSON, as 
well as various tribes of Indians, troops of 
cavalry, and several thousand others. Directed 
by Edward Sedgwick. 


Ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre NOW toget “‘ The 


Flaming Frontier’’ as well as ‘‘ The Mid- 
night Sun’’ with LAURA LA PLANTE; 
‘‘The Phantom of the Opera’’ with 
LON CHANEY; ‘‘ The Cohens and 
Kellys’’; ‘‘ Sporting Life’’ and ‘‘ Cali- 
fornia Straight Ahead,’’ ‘‘What Hap- 
pened to Jones’”’ and ‘‘Rolling Home,’’ 
all with REGINALD DENNY. When you 


see them, please write me what you think of 


them. 
Carl Laemmte 


President 


Vou can also have autographed photograph of 
Hoot Gibson for 10 cents in stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 


|dous yell of all. 








Mayfield Plays at 


Home 
(Concluded from page 47) 











side-lines. The crowd was absolutely not 
accountable for what it was doing . . . folks 
slapped one another on the back .. . flung 
hats into the air with no idea of ever recovering 
them . . . and called upon throats made raw 
with cheering to give forth the most tremen- 


49 








Lance had come through! 
He was catching up on Elton almost single- 
handed. He had scored again despite the! 
most frantic efforts of the whole Elton team 
to a him... and the mighty Dazzy as, 
well! 

Score—Elton 22; Mayfield 21. 





Fifty seconds of play remaining! 

Dazzy shook his head at Lance in sheer 
wonderment as the Mayfield center, chest 
heaving . . . eyesblazing . . . fingers twitch- 
ing . . . faced him for what would perhaps be 
the last time. There was more than wonder- 
ment in Dazzy’s gaze though . . . there was 
wholesome fear . . . an uncanny feeling that 
Lance would duplicate his startling perform- 
ance once more...and if he did... 
gone was Elton’s greatest hope! 

In some unaccountable manner the ball did 
come into Lance’s hands again . . . and Lance 
saw a chance for a close-up shot by streaking 
down the floor on a dribble. He started. 
As he neared the basket, timekeepers con- 
sulted their watches. One of them raised a 
gun. The ball left Lance’s hands and a 
premature cheer went up. But even as the 
ball started on its way toward the basket, 
a lunging form in the Red and Black of 
Elton came dashing toward it. The player 
saw that he would be too late to prevent 
the throw so he gathered himself for a 
mighty leap . . . and as the ball left Lance’s 
hands, Dazzy jumped high into the air with| 
every ounce of strength he could command 
. . . throwing up his arms. The ball struck 
his_finger-tips . . . deflected... hit the 


backboard . . . and rolled over therim... 
just missing the basket. 
Bang! 


It was all over. 

For perhaps five seconds the crowd stood, 
uncomprehending. So furious had been the 
combat and so gripping had been Mayfield’s 
sensational comeback . . . that each spectator 
had to think a moment to determine who had 
won. 

It was the scorekeeper who brought the 
crowd to its senses by putting up the final 
figures. 

Elton 22; Mayfield ar! 

Out on the floor a strange sight was being 
witnessed. Mayfield team members, the strain 
over, were weeping inconsolably . . . even 
Lance had tears of keen disappointment in 
his eyes. But he turned to seek out Dazzy, 
with words of sincere praise for the foeman 
who had thwarted his last, supreme effort 
to win the game of games for Mayfield. And 
then Lance beheld something which made him 
start. 

Dazzy himself was crying! 

. This state of affairs did more to straighten 
everyone up than anything else. Soon the 
whole crowd was laughing. . . . 

“Gee, this is funny,” explained Dazzy, 
sheepishly; ‘I never wanted to win a game 
any more in my life than I did this one . . -| 
and yet I never hated to win one any more. 
Can you imagine that?” 

“T think I can,” sympathized Lance, as he 
gripped Dazzy’s hand while the friends of both 
poured down on the floor, ‘but you deserved 
to win... you played a great game... 
and if we had to lose . . . I don’t know any 
team I’d rather lose to . . .!” 

Then Doc Brady, who had been listening, 
summed up the way all Mayfield felt about it in 
a few well-chosen words: “This is the third 
game between you two teams that’s been 
decided by the margin of one point. If you can 
figure a real defeat for either one of you out of 
that . . . you’re going some! Seems to me 


there’s lasting glory for you both!” 
And so there was. 
THE END 





Youve Always Welcome 
at these Beach Parties if. 
You Bring Your Buescher 














90 days to learn-7ts plenty 
of time tf you start Now 


This summer, when school books are 
laid away and vacation fun begins, will you 
be invited to every party? Will you be in on 
all the good times? You surely will be if you 
learn now to play a 


BOesC& 


True Tone Saxophone 
That’s what other boys are doing right now—learn- 
ing to play this wonderful instrument. Lots of fel- 
lows are practicing “on the quiet.” Even their best 
friends don’t know. They’re not saying a word about 


it—until they’re ready to step out this spring with the big sur- 
prise. Will they make a hit! Oh, Boy! Talk about popular! 


Why Don’t You Be One of Them? 


You can bea “bell ringer’ too, You don’t have to be just an ordinary one- 
in-a-million boy. Step out. Be somebody. Get something that the rest of the 
fellows haven’t got. Learn to play the Saxophone. Then you can earn your 
welcome everywhere and have the friends you want. Besides, the boys who 
are learning to play musical instruments are smarter, better in school, health- 
ier, and much happier than the boys who are always wasting their time. 


You Can Learn to Play It 


Any normal boy can learn to play most any band instr t. We sugg 
starting with the Saxophone because it comes so quickly. 3 lessons given on 
request with each new instrument start you off. In a week you have mastered 
scales and are playing real music. That’s action. And that’s what you want. 
Take a Buescher Home for 6 Days’ Trial 

Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in your own home for Six Days 
FREE. Surely this is a most liberal offer. You are not obligated to keep it. We 
take the risk. If you like the instrument and decide to keep it, pay a little each 
month. Play as you Pay. Get the details of this wonderful plan. Send the coupon 
today for free literature. It’s your first step toward musical success. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 317 


1292 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
Clip the 


Boys! 


Show this ad to Dad and 





Coupon 


———————_—————————— 


NOW ! 


_——_——<— — = 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ™ 
1292 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. | 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send me your 
free literature. I am interested in the instrument checked below. { 
Saxophone CornetO TrumpetO Trombone Tuba (1 | 





CHree! 


This beautiful book 
gives the complete 

istory of the Saxo- 
phone, and tells why 
the Buescher is so 
easytolearn to play. 
Init you will find the 
first lesson chart and 
many interesting 
pictures. You must 


have this fine book. 









Mother. If they are willing 
_ we will make easy terms and 
you can earn money yourself 
to make the monthly payments ® 


| BMestion an GUNG. o scinin 0 05ctanchsidscahhesdebesocginssbuets. | 


I Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State ] 
in Margin Below 








PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


1926 When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 














| 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


! Please send full information about your | 
| Outdoor School and Camp to 


| (Parent's Signature) 


like an Indian, to hike like 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, fto canoe like the voy- 
| ageurs, to swim like South Se 
to live like Princes. 





HERE ‘COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps - Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of mons Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 


| DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL | ; INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 
| badges awarded by local court of honor. 


We learn what to do, how to do it; to trail 
George Washing- 


Sea Islanders, 














Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 





Wauseon, OnI0 
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PATH 
of the 


Kays 
= sa) COPATIS 


ORD of the 

Cows wasthe 
title the ancients 
gave to the man 
who owned and 
cared for cattle. 
In their language 
it was Gopatis. 


Follow him 

= through this 
Hamer charmingly 
rat written fas- 
h cinating tale 
~ of courage 
and progress. 


Single copies of 
The PATH of the GOPATIS 
bound in board covers $.60 
For quantity prices and informa- 
tion about other health litera- 
ture address: 


National Dairy Council 
910 South 
Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 





pre | OA 








How Our Advertising Policy 
Protects the Readers of 
BOYS’ LIFE 


"THE policy of accept- 
ing advertising for 
BOYS’ LIFE or other 
scout publications shall 
be such as to protect the 
readers of these publica- 
tions and especially boys 
of scout age from im- 
position. 


In every case the article 
or proposition advertised 
must be submitted for 
examination to determine 
whether the claims made 
for it are as represented 
and that it is worthwhile 
for boys to have. 


You can have every 
confidence in the adver- 
tisers who use space in 
our publication. 











| Earning money for the troop treasury? No, 








| shot 





| hands. 


| 





Sandy 


(Continued from page Ir) 











wouldn’t he love to be out there on Sandy to 
run that last lap though. But the pang of 
disappointment subsided. He caught a glimpse 
of a woman in one corner of the stand, eyes 
fixed on the next roper—then the shrill voice 
of a small lad at her side—— 

“Come on, Daddy!” 

“Curly Brown, Powder River, now roping!” 

The Powder River stand came to its feet 
with cheers and shouts of encouragement. 

Curly trotted out to the starting line. 

Elk Valley gasped as one man! That 
Powder River man was riding Chick Norris’ 
sorrel! 

Ed Lake, mounted on the mark in readiness 
to take the flag from Red Malcom, sensed that 
something was wrong and shot a glance across 
the arena. 

“Curly Brown on Sandy!” 
lad. Why did Chick do it? 


exclaimed the 
Why oh why? 


not Chick. He for one would wait until all 
was cleared up. Chick—but Red was tearing 
down the home stretch neck and neck with two 
other riders. He must give all his attention to 
the race he was to ride. 

Chick, seated on the railing, grew warm un- 
der the collar. He was decidedly uncomfort- 
able. Thousands of eyes seemed to be piercing 
him through and through. He went over to the 
judges stand where he could hear the time- 
keeper clocking off the seconds. 

“*How much is there in it, kid?” called out a 
voice at his right. Chick looked straight ahead 
as if he did not hear the remark, but winced as 
he recognized the voice of his old friend, Jim 
Towner. 

Curly calmly waited, noose open in readiness. 
Sandy, half crouched, watched the pen from 
one corner of his eye. The steer shot across the 
line. Sandy leaped forward at Curly’s signal. 
Two jumps and he was at the steer’s flank. 
Powder River cheered. All gasped in wonder. 
Never before had the Rodeo witnessed such a 
fast rope horse. Curly whirled his noose. 
An inch off and all would be lost. The rope 
from Curly’s hand—and the noose 
whipped around the broad horns. Sandy 
whirled and braced as Curly left the saddle. He 
could trust Chick’s rope horse. 

Chick leaned forward watching every move 
and straining his ear to catch the timekeeper 
calling off the seconds. 

“One—two—three,” the timekeeper was 
calling out. “‘Four—five.’’ Curly was on the 
outstretched animal. He grabbed a hind leg. 
The steer kicked loose. A groan from the 
crowd. Sandy pulled. Curly grabbed again, 
slipped on one end of the tie rope, pulled the 
leg forward and began whipping the rope 
about the two fore legs. ‘“‘Twelve—thirteen— 
fourteen—fifteen—”’ Curly’s hands fairly flew. 





““Sixteen—seventeen—Chick had _ stopped 
breathing. ‘“ Eighteen—’ Curly’s hands went 
up. 


p 

“Eighteen flat.” 

A clap of thunder broke loose. 

Then, piercing the din from one stand— 
“Traitor! Traitor!” 

Chick stared straight ahead, dazed. Two 
strong hands suddenly grabbed him. Reins 
were shoved into his hands. “Get on this 
horse!” Curly was shouting. “Win that 
relay!” 

Chick leaped onto Sandy’s back and was off 
across the arena. Sandy tore through the gate 
and out onto the track. He reached the 
starting line just as Shorty in third place 
whisked by and shoved the flag into Chick’s 





Chick leaned low over Sandy’s neck and 
spoke softly. “Come on Sandy, old boy. 
Another victory—another victory for you 
to-day.” 

At the quarter post, Sandy’s nose had 
reached the flank of number two. Slowly but 
surely Sandy crept up—now neck and neck 
—now ahead of number two. 

A roar. 

“ Atta boy Chick!” 

“Come on you Sandy! 

Chick thrilled at the ail lof his name. No 
cries of “traitor” reached his ears. What had 
changed the crowd? Certainly, from the 
sound of things all Elk Valley now understood. 

Chick’s surmise was correct. He had not 
seen a woman leave her seat in the stand during 
the cries of “‘traitor’’ and rush over to the 
announcer. 

As they swung into the back stretch day- 
light still showed between the Powder River 
gray in the lead and Sandy’s nose. 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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The Pride 
Boy—when you pedal out astride a shiny 
1926 model Qintes Bicycle—you lead the 
It is a beauty and it glides over the 
road with ease and smoothness. 


patrol. 


The , Name-Plate is the high- 
sign of the best in bicycle design and con- 
struction. 49 years ago the first American 
Bicycle was built—a —it set ‘the 
standard for bicycle construction—since then, 
year after year, has held its lead- 
ership by its high quality and low price, 
made possible through quantity sales. 


THE 1926 


With its many distinctive features is recog- 
nized as the World’s Greatest Bicycle Value 


Ever Offered. 
Pope-spun steering head—the strongest 
construction known. Celebrated 
drop-forged, “‘heat-treated”’ cranks, Famous 
rustproof, one piece aluminum 
pedals with double thread axles. New flash- 
ing wood, steel armored, nickel plated rims. 
Rust-resisting spokes. Berkshire Blue and 
; Carmine colors. Fisk Cord or 
Federal Rugged Tires, Troxel Motor Bike 
Saddle, Handle Bar that is just right, Red 
Jewel Rear Reflector, Drop Side 
Guards with automobile flare on 


front guard. - 

12 Dandy Models, adults and juveniles, 
to choose from and as low as $35.50 at 
the factory. 

Write for illustrated catalog or ask the 


Dealer in your town to 


show you the new models. 








and for 
the Little 
Folks 


The Sidewalk Bicycle 
—finished in Berkshire 
blue and red with nickel 
trimmings he great- 
est machine ever made 
forchildren. Rub-wood 
wheels, _ indestructible 
and obtainable only on 
the . Reg- 


ular bicycle ball-bearing 
steering*head. 


Westfield Mfg. Co. 


Dept. S 
_ rr Mass U.S. A. 
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Good 
scouts 
keep 
physically 
fit 





GOOD scouts stay mentally alert. 
They know that food plays the | 
biggest part in keeping “prepared” 
and fit. 

So they eat Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. Cool and crunchy-crisp— 
Kellogg’s are as healthful as they | 


are delicious. 
easy to digest. Never tough-thick 
or leathery. And with a wondrous 
flavor only Kellogg can impart. 

Kellogg’s are helping good 
scouts everywhere become better 
scouts—laying the foundations of 
present and future health in thou- 
sands of vigorous young bodies. 

At camp or at home, on the hike 
or off, Kellogg’s—the original, 
genuine corn flakes—are the choice 
of every good scout. 
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| KELLOGG COMPANY | 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

| I am enclosing ten cents (10c) in stamps I 

| to cover the cost of packing and mailing 1 
to me a full-color Boy Scout Poster, size 

1 20x 30 inches. I 

Name 

SRD ; ! 

ee I 

aes er State J 
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| Pee-Wee’s Patrol 
| (Continued from page 21) 

















unlawful (so far as the railroad property was 
concerned), but it was the only thing he could 
do. Either that or take the bus up to Bridge- 
boro and show up late for school. Well, 
thought Ben, if this kind of thing was being a 
scout why it wasn’t so “‘kiddish” after all; even 
Charlie Bulton would have to admit that. 

He ran at full speed to Brickyards. Once 
upon the trestle Ben felt that he was getting 
somewhere. Running to Brickyards he was 
going directly away from the river and the 
journey seemed absurd and hopeless. But it 
had brought him to the trestle and now he was 
headed for the river. He looked behind, but 
no one was pursuing or even watching him; he 
was safe. 

Safe from pursuit at least. He experimented 
with his feet, trying how he could make the 
best progress, whether by stepping on every 
second tie or by running and balancing himself 


| upon the heavy timber which flanked the metal 


rail. There was an element of danger in this, 
for if he lost his balance he might go sprawling 
between the ties and break a leg. But he used 


| his hands with such good skill that he was able 


to get along at a pretty good speed. His speed 
and deftness in keeping his balance with out- 
stretched hands gave him a sense of exhilara- 
tion. He was not afraid of a fatal fall from the 
trestle for it was not more than three or four 
feet above the marsh; the worst that could 


| happen'to him would be tumbling down into the 


oozy bottom beneath the crowding cattails. 
That might have its perils, but he could 
always, he thought, catch hold of one of the 


| trestle supports. 


After a mile or two, however, Ben noticed 
that the cattails did not grow up to the trestle. 
That was because the meadow land was gradu- 


| ally falling away to the river bed while the 


| trestle, of course, remained level. 





Always light and | 





He soon 
realized that he was at a considerable height 
above the marsh. The friendly, flanking cat- 
tails were now far below him. He was not 
nervous, but he was annoyed that he must lose 
time in being more cautious. He no longer 
ran upon the heavy timber, but moved to the 
center of the trestle and stepped on every 
second tie. He could not make very good time 
doing this, and he was anxious and irritated. 
When he looked down between the ties he was 
a trifle nervous too, because the marsh seemed 
far, far below him. Of course he would not fall 
proceeding this way; he might possibly miss 
his footing and fall on the ties, but he would not 
go through. In the center anybody but a ner- 
vous fool was safe. It was just as well not to 
look down and run a chance of getting rattled. 

Then suddenly Ben heard the shrill whistle 
of a locomotive. 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for A pril) 


Synopsis of Pee-Wee’s Patrol 


“THE rumor that the parents of the Liventi 

brothers, Bruno and Tasca, present a 
musical act in vaudeville, arouses the inter- 
est of Scout Pee-Wee Harris, who questions 
the boys and promises them that he will 
make scouts of them if they will allow him 
to see their parents, deciding on the instant 
to form a new Chipmunk Patrol. The Li- 
ventis are overjoyed at the prospect of be- 
coming scouts and readily agree to play 
their marimba at an entertainment which 
Pee-Wee plans to stage for a church festival 
in a nearby town. 

But Charlie Bulton, a boy who has been 
unable to get into any scout troop despite 
his wealthy father’s desire to see him do so, 
tells Pee-Wee that his father promises one 
hundred dollars to the patrol that takes him 
in and suggests that the Liventi boys be left 
out to make room for him. Pee-Wee is 
tempted and agrees, but when he goes 
to the Liventi house he realizes that he 
cannot tell Bruno and Tasca that they 
are not to be “Chipmunks.”” On his way 
home he meets Ben Maxwell, who tells 
him that Charlie has boasted he will be- 
come a scout in order to get a bicycle 
promised him by his father, then will quit 
when he has obtained the reward. The 
result of this is a fight between Ben and 
Charlie, a visit of Ben and Pee-Wee to Mr. 
Bulton to explain the quarrel, and Mr. 
Bulton’s ultimatum to his son that he get 
into scouting within a week or go away to 
military school. 

Mr. Smiley learns the situation in the 
patrol and gives to the Liventi boys a check 
for fifty dollars so that they need no longer 
feel that they have cost the patrol the 
Bulton $100.00. 








IVORY SOAP 


SCULPTURE 


LESSON No. 14 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


A Greek Fish- 


HIS little fish is a copy of a vase made 
by a Greek over 2,500 years ago. 


The Greeks were a fine looking race who 
loved strength and beauty. They began 
the first Olympic Games in 776 B.C. and 
modelled some of their finest statues from 
Olympic athletes. The most beautiful 
building in the world was their temple, the 
Parthenon. We have now only copies and 
fragments of the best work of the Greeks, 
but these are the most wonderful examples 
of sculpture the world has ever known. 
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Show your fish to your teacher and tell her 
how you made it. If you ask her, she will 
probably show you pictures of the ‘‘ Discus- 
thrower,” the ‘‘ Wrestlers,’ the ‘‘ Winged 
Victory,’”’ and some of the other famous 
Grecian statues. 

Tools—A large cake of Ivory Soap, pen 
knife or paring knife. One orange stick 
with one blade and one pointed end (wooden 





FINISHED 
MODEL 


Vase 


tool A). One orange stick to which a 
hairpin is tied as shown in B, C, D. File 
bent end of hairpin to a sharp knife edge. 
(Wire tool.) 


Directions.—With the point of wooden tool 
draw fish on sides of soap. Cut away with 
knife up to dotted line. 


Do the same with fop. 
aw 
C—— 

















Work down carefully to the real form of 
fish with wire tool or blade of wooden tool. 
Work slowly, turn model often and com- 
pare with drawings. 
Eyes, gills and tail should 
be put in last with point of 
wooden tool. 
Don’t Forget.—Give your 
Ivory shavings to your moth- 
er. Ivory is wonderful for 
dishes and for laundering the 
finest things. But one of 
Ivory’s best uses is giving 
you the kind of bath that 
makes you feel good all over. 
Try an Ivory bath every day 
and a good Ivory scrub for face-and-hands 
before every meal. Ivory cleanliness is a 
grown-up habit that is worth forming for 
both health and fun. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99**/,00% Pure It. Floats 


Copyright, 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“GoLp MEDAL” 


Solding Furniture 


THE 
= 
“— 


RECOGNIZED 


Plan Your Trip Now 


Now is the time to get your 
Buddies together and plan next 
summer’s outings and camping 
trips. 

The new 32-page book, “‘Comfort for 
Home and Camp,”’’ contains touring and 
camping hints, how to pack and what 
to take in order to get Home Comfort 
in Camp. 

And remember, you must be comfort- 
able and get real rest to make any trip 
enjoyable and profitable. 

Dad and Mother will enjoy this book 
too. It’s Free. Write today giving 
name of your Scout Master. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 
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About—Face! 


HHOULDERS back. Chests 

out. Trim, snappy uni- 
forms—and hair smoothly in 
place. 

Cadets’ hair must look right. 
That’s why thousands of them 
use Stacomb. Stacomb makes 
the wildest hair ‘‘lie down” and 
keeps it smooth and lustrous— 
all day long. Helps prevent un- 
sightly dandruff too. Stacomb 
comes in jars, tubes and liquid 
form. All drug stores. 


REC.US.9AT OFF 


------ FREE OFFER————- 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. ¥-27,113 W. 18th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 
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RADIO BATTERIES 


Win A ga oy 




















The illustration pictures the take-off of the winnin ng 

flight andin the insert is the radio equipment carries 

(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical qneeae to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won 
the right to represent the United 
States at Belgium, Burgess Radio 
Batteries supplied the electrical 
energy for the operation of the 
balloon’s radio equipment. 


Almost every day from some- 
where in the world news comes 
to us of new Burgess adventures. 


And that Burgess Batteries 
have contributed their bit in so 
many interesting events of sport, 
commerce and science reflects 
the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down 
thestreet sells Burgess Batteries. 
He probably sells the famous 
Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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Building a Hundred-Foot Radio Tower | 


(Concluded from page 26) 








| 7 long switch arm. Eas. 05 
| . . ™ 
| 10 feet double silk covered wire (for 
wiring)... ay 10 
Total cost $.80.. 


Perhaps the reader may even be able to 
chop fifteen cents from the given cost, for in 
some stores it is possible to buy a detector 


ANTENNA 











crystal for ten cents. Antenna equipment and 
‘phones are not, of course, included in the price 
| list. A good pair of telephone receivers can be 
| bought for $3.00. 

Thirty feet of the enameled wire are wound 


l'on a three-inch diameter cardboard tube, to 


make the coil. 

turns of wire. 
The circuit is shown in Fig. 3 

is wired to one end of the coll L, 

side of the crystal detector, Det. 


This is equivalent to about 40 


The antenna 
and to one 
The other 


| side of the crystal detector leads to the tele- 


| the ground. 


phone receivers. The remaining connection 
to the headset runs to the switch arm and to 
A is the antenna binding-post, 
B the ground post, and C and D the posts for 
the telephone headset. The fixed condenser C 
is connected across the receiver posts. 

Figure 4 suggests the constructional details. 
A is a drawing of the completed set, built up on 
a small board three and a half inches wide and 
five and a half inches long. The coil is mounted 
by means of two wood screws through the 
lower edges. The switch arm is mounted on a 
small block of rubber or wood, so arranged 
that the arm scrapes over the coil. After the 
arm has been moved back and forth about a 
hundred times, the enamel insulation in its 
path will be scraped away on each wire, per- 
mitting the arm to make contact. 

It is a good idea to file the point of contact 
on the arm to a blunt point, as suggested in 
insert B. This will make possible a contact 
with only one wire at a time. If the switch 
arm touches more than one turn of wire, the 
signal will probably be weakened, and tuning 
made less selective. 





Chat with Your Radio Editor 


Distortion! Just what is distortion—why is it and = 
how do we get rid of it? Here is a subject for some : 
enterprising author-engineer, and he can write several © 

? books about it and still have much to say. z 

Distortion has occurred whenever a ‘radio signal © 

+ coming from your loudspe: aker differs in any way = 
_ from the speec +h or music at the microphone end of H 
the circuit. Perfection is always an impossibility, 
but in radio reproduction we can come sufficiently = 
- close to it to satisfy the most critical ear. When we — 
* do this, we can say that we have eliminated distortion. 

All high class transmitting stations output a dis- 
tortionless signal. Unfortunately, very few receivers = 
carry the wave through to the loudspeaker i in this = 

- almost perfect state. More often than not it is badly = 
+ distorted. Perhaps some of the freque neies are 
* missing—the low frequencies, and the signal sound: 
_ tinny, or the high frequencies and the reproduction is 
drumm); undesirable harmonics may be generated, 
and the music will sound harsh and rattling; or any- 
one of a hundred other possible strains may cause 
the reproduction to vary from the perfection of the 
transmitting end. 

Most distortion occurs in the audio amplifier. 
This little chat is far too short to permit any exten- 
sive treatment of amplifier distortion, but let me say 
this, no audio frequency amplifier—transformer, im- 

dance or resistance coupled—will give distortion- 
oe amplification without a “C” battery. Plenty of 
“B” battery (up to 200 volts) and plenty of “C’ 
battery (according to the specifications of the tube 
manufacturer) is a reliable formula for distortionless 
amplification. —73 


QP ous 


The condenser, C is mounted inside of the 
coil. If the reader wishes to make a really 
neat job of this little ‘set, he may run the 
connecting wires under the board, coming 




















through small holes to make necessary connec- 
tions. A felt bottom cut to size, can be glued 
over the wires. Do not let any glue touch the 
connecting wires. 

Insert C shows how the parts are laid out on 
the base-board. The lettering is the same as 
that employ ed in the wiring diagram. 

The set is tuned by moving the switch arm 
across the coil. As suggested, best results will | 


* J} 
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be obtained on any station, when the switch 
arm touches only one turn of wire at a time. | 
To facilitate this, it might be a good idea to | 
wind the coil with continuous thread in 
between each turn. 

This little receiver will work very nicely on | 
the antenna arrangement described in Boys’ 
Lire for January, 1926. 














(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all our readers, and they are invited 
to submit to it all their radio difficulties.) 


A Short Wave Crystal Set 


QUESTION: Will you please give me direc- | 
tions for making a long distance, sharp tuning | 
crystal radio set? I want a receiver that will | 
tune in the short waves. T. B., Berkley, Calif. | 

ANSWER: As someone said, long years | 
ago—‘‘There’s no such animal.” Ordinary 
crystal receivers are not reliable for radio 
telephone reception over distances in excess | 
of forty miles. If you go into radio frequency | 
stages ahead of the detector, the crystal is 
hardly worth while, for far greater efficiency 
can be attained with a regenerative tube. 

As for short waves, I’m afraid there is little 
use for the crystal down there. You see, 
practically all short wave work is accomplished 
by continuous wave telegraphy, which can 
only be efliciently received on an oscillating 
tube receiver. 


QUESTION: I would liké to increase the 
wavelength of my receiving set. I have a 
four tube Browning-Drake set, which gives me 
fine results on its present wave band, from 200 | 
meters to 575 meters. But I should like to | 
receive some of the European stations which | 
transmit on high wavelengths. E. G., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

ANSWER: It is hardly practicable to make 
any such a change. It certainly would be a 
rather sizable task. I suggest that you stick 
to your Browning-Drake (which is a first-class 
set) for the U. S. range, and build an extra re- 
ceiver. 


The Browning-Drake | 
| 


Renewing Burned Out Tubes 

Question: Is there any concern that puts 
new filaments in old tubes? What is the 
usual charge for this work? 

A. C. B., Chicago, IIl. 

Answer: There are several firms doing this 
sort of work but it is hardly worth while. 
Filaments cannot be replaced sufficiently and 
profitably at a cost less than the retail price 
of a new tube. Tubes are cheap these days. 
Food game isn’t worth the candle . . . or the 
tube! 
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i 200 Years Ago &, the little 
pide of Shoeneck lived Hans Ad 

Hts Hi Warlitzer, Master Violin Maker. 

} His shop was a ony place for 

«6 bo was 














| rue crafts’ 
j ii! When he died h his shop pessed into 
TT" the hands of his eldes son, and for 
\) — generatio! wo 
ii) the recent “tes, the 
4 lescendants of Hans Adam 
OU) Wurlitzer have carried on 
his work. 


itil In every Warlitzer instru. 
ment you wif ain aauality, 
character could not 


come from ae excellence 
i P of manufectare. it is 
4 | heritage o' | these geven 
| generations of music 
| ¢raftsmanship. 














ee 
Try «|, 


Warliteer Instrument 
in your 
‘|Own Home 


OU may now have 

any Wurlitzer in- 

strument for a 
week’s free trial in your 
own home. Examine the "4 
instrument, show it to : 
your friends, play it as 
much as you wish. No 
obligation to buy — no 
expense for the trial. We 
make this liberal offer 
because we want you to 
try for yourself these 
wonderful instruments, 
the result of 200 years’ 
experience in musical 
instrument building. 
Easy payments are ar- 
ranged to suit your con- 
venience. 
This is your opportunity 
totrya famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own 
home. 


Send for 


NewCatalog 


The greatest musical cata- 
log ever published! Over 
3,000 articles—every known 
instrument described and 
illustrated ; many of them 
shown in full colors. Gives 
you lowest prices and all 
details of Free Trial, Easy 
Payment plan. All sent 
FREE—no obligation. 


Send this Coupon 


as HE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 1143 
120 7 42nd St., New York 117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
329 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 134 Golden Gate Av., San Francisco 

































nd me, sbsolutely free, your new illustrated catalog, with 
prices and dese riptce of every known musical instrument. 
Also tell me how y try any instrument in my own home 
and pay for it in mel a monthly sums. No obligation. 


Name .. 


Address 


City... even eb 666 68% - State 











(State Instrument in which you are interested) 
Copzright, 1924, The Rudolph Warlitzer Co, 


TELEGRAPHY 


se ~~. Wigelens) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 

laries; great aoa may Oldest, largest school. 
Endorsed he Telegravh, Railway,.- io, ectneanas officials. 
Expenses low—op rortunities to” earn large portion. Catalog free. 
DODGE'S INSTI Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





BREATHE FREELY 


Anoint nostrils before retiring 
with soothing, healing 


Tentholatum 


Write for free sample 
MentholatumCo.,Buffalo,N. Y.,Wichita,Kans. 





March 
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Sandy 
(Concluded from page 51) 











Young Wilson turned and flung a taunting 
grin back at his rival. 

That grin cost the gray several feet, for the 
movement of the lad in the saddle threw the 
horse a little off stride and Sandy’s nose crept 
up behind the flank of the gray. The neck of 
the sorrel disappeared, then half his body. 
The two horses clattered around the last turn 


Don’t You Wish You Had into the home stretch, Sandy’s nose at the 
{ 





gray’s neck. 

A Real Repeater? “Come on Sandy! Come on you Sorrel!” 
“Come on your gray! Come on you gray!” 
Boys, here is the rifle you’ve been| The rival crowds were excitedly dancing up 

wanting—a real repeater, for only | and down imploring their favorites. 

$12.00. When you look it over,} The Powder River rider began furiously 

you will wonder how it is possible | lashing his horse, bringing his quirt down on the 

to make such a fine rifle for such a | flank of the gray at every jump. 

low price. Chick merely spoke and pressed with his 


-~cAnd bring your Sax-” 


IS is what you’ll bone, etc. This catalog will 
hear when you're ‘ilyou ll about this iaru 
: ‘ _— i ari 
stepping out ona date if models, finish, etc.—and will 
you own a King Saxo- show in detail how band 
phone. The chap who instruments are made, illus- 
plays some instrument trated with photos taken in 

gets a lot of fun and saan Ne 
pleasure out of playing King Saxophones and Band 


; Instruments are built to the 
for dances and in school highest standard of quality 


bands and orchestras. and are guaranteed by bond 


Be sure that you get the best °° sive complete satisfaction. 
in choosing an instrument. The catalog explains how 
Send for the “King” catalog— to get a “King” for 10 days 
stating whether you prefer free trial—and also about the 
saxophone, trumpet or trom- easy payment plan. Any wide- 
awake young fellow can easily 


- earn enough to make the 
The KING. Official payments which are as low 



































; ; . |knees. That was the signal for Sandy to give 
It has everything you will find in all he had. The sorrel understood. His nose / 


ifles that t i h— ; 3 
ne A <cossindl “caiiitneds” teenie crept to the gray’s ears. The finish loomed 
’ | ahead! 


take-down hammerless construction, 
adjustable sights, safety trigger guard, 
and the famous rustless bronze-lined 
Hamilton barrel; shoots, by pump 

action, 15 times without reloading. 


wee POPE EE Drm erate 


« 


Gathering himself together for one | 
final burst of speed, Sandy seemed to leave the 

ground and fly. His nose shot up even to the 
gray’s. Chick spoke and again pressed with 
his knees. Thirty more feet! Sandy stretched 
forward with one final spurt and flashed under 


Or if you want a single-shot, the | the wire—a nose ahead. 
emer sap py oo a a tif — the 

yest pri e rifle: i —e ° 
America: $3.00 and $3.50. Go to oan HICK, riding at the head of his Mounted 
Dearest dealer aaa sce thom, or they Patrol proudly carrying the big relay cup, 
Wi e sent irect rom actory on _ , +4 s slay . 
receipt of price. Illustrated circular sent — his big hat happily at the cheering 
free. crowd. 








Mrs. Brown rode out, halted Sandy and hung Boy Scout as $5.00 per month. 
C. J. HAMILTON & SON |a wreath of flowers around the horse’s neck. Buel Send for your copy of the 
317 Hamilton Street “Good old Sandy,” she murmured, patting gre “King” catalog—the coupon 
Plymouth, Mich. his neck affectionately. 


~ 6:00 below is for your convenience. 


THE H. N. WHITE CO. 
5220-73 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chick faced Sandy about and the sorrel 
bowed to his cheering admirers, then ignoring 
the ovation, turned and nibbled at Chick’s 
pockets for a lump of sugar. 


15-Shot Repeater 


$12.00 










Having secured his tid-bit he walked on Makers Kl Band 
down the track unconcerned. Why should he of —_ Instruments 
; ; icv Cc rd? 
be bothered with this noisy crowd? He had js oe a 


done a good day’s work and was ready to go 
home with his master. 
Chick too was satisfied for, as he turned his 


sEleotite 
horse toward the purple hills, he knew that a 


.22 Calibre certain family was also heading happily toward 


those hills—and a HOME. 
awle lens 


The average person speaks about twelve | 
thousand words a day? 


KENNEBEC A grain of iodine will color seven thousand Speed and Comfort 


THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-73 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me without obligation the following: 
Prices and Description of King Official Boy Scout Bugle. 


Catalogs and literature regarding King ___ 
(State which instrument, whether saxophone, trombone, etc.) 


eae se oS 


Address ___ : 3 














| Do You Know That. 


City. " 



































Roll on $4.00 
Rubber 


“Nothing Like 


it for times its weight of water? 
Thrilis!” — " Lobsters will cast claws from sheer fright? when you skate 
wit Beasts of prey are not usually good for food? 


Sailing A swallow can keep up a speed of go miles 6 9 
Outfit per hour? CHICAGO 
More than half the human body is composed ° 
of water? pre ™ Rubber Tired 
There are no microbes 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea? Roller Skate 
The name Newton occurs no fewer than 72 






EAs = CAA NATNATNNE J etnnnnnnes acs = tree 
coenenener a= 










A strong breeze at your “Popular imes in Engli ace- 25? i “es a 

back and a swift, clean everywhere” Oe ae a wpryes 72 davs? Skating on Chicagos 1S | a 

glide down the lake—this A silkworm lives from 50 to 73 dayss new experience—a new thrill. 

i the most exciting of all canoe sports: Write Deep breathing is a sign of good health? It’s different from ordinary 

or 20-page catalog in colors which shows sailing A tiger is physically stronger than a lion? 48 ‘Col : : 

ae outfit, all popular canoe models, row- The pike a — birds ee pl seg hind va skating because you are “rolling on rubber.”  Ball-bearing, disc wheels, 

oats, and supplies at popular eS. : aN ps * ji shi j é i i 
heats, and supplies Sf popular prices Glass was first used for windows in the reign cushioned on rubber tires, have reduced slippage and increased speed. 
KENNEBEC of William IT? “Chicagos’” are handsome skates, too, with these noiseless, shock-absorbing 
Boat & Canoe Co. _ The robin and wren are the only birds that rollers mounted on a bright, corrugated steel frame. They show the power 
| Dept. A-12 Waterville, Maine || sing throughout the year? that is in them. 

















= Tons of violets are made into scent every 





Would you like to “show your heels” to other skaters? Skate on Chicago 


. 
year? : “or ” 
Your Choice Light-haired people live longer than dark- Rubber Tired Roller Skates. “Try Them. 
haired? 


At your Hardware or Sporting Goods Dealer, or Shipped direct for $4.00 P.O. Money Order. 













ney 3 Qc wih ae man con lift 214 times his own Wil lid ale ald i 
SS The hottest spot on earth is Death Valley, CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
Musical in California? 4450 W. Lake Street - - a B Chicago, Ill. 





The rapid growth of finger-nails is a sign of 


instruments good health? es are reaui ce ” 
FRE To Our on a sane —_ required to produce Work for UncleSam 


gia Students; A grasshopper can spring more than 200 rei 
Your choice of a Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Gui- times its own length? W PO T AL 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Ukulele, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, About 420 of the islands round the United 


Mandoli : ; ; 4 P 4 —----- 
Ben Bs Manni Se ete | Kingdom are baited SaaS 
one absolutely free. A few cents a day for lessons is In the seventeenth century people were fined an Menen me vinieie charge (x) Speci- 














your only expense. Our system of teaching is soeasy | for being absent from church on Sunday? af Railway Postal Clerk E tio 2 
— you can play several pieces by note with thefirst | To make’ 1 Ib. of honey, the bees must visit} $1'77OO to $3000 Year £ tions; (2) FREE book describing U. S. gov. 
ssons. We guarantee success or no charge. S ernment positions open to men and boys and 
Instrument and lessons sent on one week’s free | between 100,000 and 200,000 flowers? TRAVEL—See your on government S full particulars telling how to get them. 
trial. Write for booklet today, no obligation. The human body generates enough heat ; ry on ge MAIL Fe > 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC | during the day to melt 44 Ibs. of ice and raise |MEN—BOYS, 17 UP ~immeputety / MPT Sonos &> sori nieetinee Conner ene 
Orchard and Willow Streets, Dept. 17 Chicago, WMinois | the liquid to boiling point? Steady Work. NoLayoffs. Paid Vacations. J Address ...........2066000ccc cee e eee nenseenenes 
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needs money, he’s going at 
Because he knows BOYS’ LIFE insures big spare-money 
earnings. 


WHY NOT 


doctors, 


GET YOUR SHARE! 


joy that goes with the jingle 


Please send me an agent’s 


BOYS’ LIFE money 








You can gather in lots of spare money. 
tions to the parents of boys in your neighborhood, to 
dentists and merchants in your home town. 
Grab your pen, fill in the cou- 
pon and head for the mail box. 


Mr. J. B. Gardner, ©/o BOYS’ LIFE, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
card and outfit so I can get my share of 


THE CHAMPION 
BOYS’ LIFE 
BONUS EARNER 


That’s what Preston 
Brown, pictured above, is. 
He’s been on the BOYS’ 
LIFE bonus lists more times 
than any other fellow. 

He’s been selling BOYS’ 
LIFE subscriptions and 
-arning big commissions and 
bonuses for months. And 
now that he’s in college and 
it harder than ever. WHY? 





YOU, TOO? 
Sell subscrip- 


You’ll soon be feeling the 
of your commissions. 





STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 


ga i 





S EITHER either of you fellows supersti- | 


tious about the number thirteen?” It was 
Harry who asked the question. Bob, Phil and 
he, on their way home from school, had 
stopped at the candy store for a hot chocolate. 

Phil answered; ‘‘ My birthday is on the 13th 
of October so it’s a lucky number for me.” 


“What about thirteen, Harry?” Bob in- | 


quired. 

“T was thinking of the reissued Benjamin 
Harrison stamp which first appeared in 1902 
and was discontinued in 1921. The color has 
been changed from purple-black to green. 
There is usually a reason for putting out a new 
issue. The thirteen cent denomination is use- 
ful for parcel post but perhaps a petition 
forwarded to Postmaster General New byagroup 
of thirteen students of the Shepard State 
Normal College at Shepardstown, West 
Virginia, presenting thirteen reasons why the 
stamp should appear may have had an in- 
fluence. Their plea was for the denomination, 
thirteen, rather than any desire to have 
General Harrison’s portrait again before the 
public. Among the reasons given were: 

America was discovered on the eve of the 
13th of the month. 

Thirteen original colonies. 

First flag, thirteen stars and thirteen stripes. 

National emblem, ‘ American Eagle,’ thirteen 
letters. 

‘E Pluribus Unum,’ also thirteen letters. 

They wound up by stating it would cost no 
more to print than any other stamp.” 

“Tn our albums a place will have to be 
prepared for the new Wilson stamp, too,” said 
Bob. ‘There was the usual rush to buy on 
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OLD COLONY APPROVALS:—at 50% discount con- 
tain many unusual stamps. Our price list of sets sent to 
all asking for approvals. Packets: 2,000 all different 
$3.00; 1,000 varieties $.85; 500 varieties $.20; 100 varieties 
$.06.' Imperial albums $.60; Modern albums $2.00; 
International Junior albums $3.50; all albums sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Want lists filled from a stock of 
40,000 varieties to those sending satisfactory references. 


APPROVAL DEPARTMENT, Old Colony Stamp Co. 
333 Washington St. ton, Mass. 


500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c. 


many unused and British, French, [talian_ and Portu- 
guese Colonies, Chile, Fiume, Guatemala, Persia, Siam, 
ete., to all APPROVAL APPIACANTS. 1000 diff. 75¢: 
1000 mixed 25c. Our big new list isfree. Full of bargains. 

VICTORIA STAMP CO. LONDON, CANADA 


FREE! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only to applicants for our 50° discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP CO. 

319 Cheyenne Read, Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Dept. B., 
DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A Splendid set from this interesting country together 
with catalogues. Also Large Illustrated Album List and 
Bargain prices on thousands of Sets and Packets. All 
free for 2c. postage. 


MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


$1O°° for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 alkdifferent stamps gu: 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00, offered to approval 

apetioants for only 25c. 

EDGEWOOD STAMP Co., 











Dept. C, Milford, Conn. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 


(Cataloging $6.00) 





and price list to those asking to see our pref 
507% discount approval sheets. unges. 10c. per 1000 
postpaid. Scott's 1926 Catalog, $2.00, postage extra. 


K. C. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


100 "Stawes' FREE 
to spatcente, = Popular Net Anerovals, postage 2c. 


RISTENSEN ST. 
826 Teutoaia yo Milwaukee, Wis. 








100 F Stamps 
Stamps Free :i different Suet ail send- 


ing for our arte sheets. Postage Large album, 

= ota of 1500 - y at ic ty “i possible, send 
2 collectors. e buy stamps. 

B. I L. QUAKER ‘STAMP co., Toledo, Ohio 





Stamps all Oy Nicaragua unused: 10 var. 1890 Ic-10p, .17; 
6 var. 1891 1 10p .15; 6 var. 1892 20c- aan tee 6 var. 18941, 2, 
io, 6, 1, 2p i211 var, 18004 c-6p .20: used: 12 v: 1909 le-2p .20: 
above 51 var. .90; 7 N. Borneo 1901 ic-8e .18; 10 am. 12; 10 a 
.08; 15 Peru .08; 60 Ind. States .40; 3 Union 8. Africa 

Venezuela -35; 9 Australia Kangaroo .1 Jamaica 1921 1- 2H isn 
-22; 2 Great Britian 9d free to approval sopileante. 


CARL BURNARD, 2229 Stevens Ave., Wilmar, Calif. 


COMMANDER BRUCE R WARE, U. ‘Ss. NAVY | 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


TRIANGLE STAMPS! 


We offer to approval applicants: 100 all different fine 
stamps from far-off countries: Travancore, Upper Volta, 
Tchad, Madagascar, Malay, etc. Also three triangle 
stamps, including scarce Liberia, all for 7c. Order Now! 
Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 

299 Flatiron Bidg. FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


FREE; *Magnicarocious" Snap. 100 Different 
stamps, including many unused, also largest 
stamp in the world, to approval applicants sending 2c. 
postage. Imperial Album 90c. post-paid. 1000 Quality 
hinges 12¢c. 1000 Different Stamps $1.25. 1000 Mixed 40c. 
PAYN STAMP CO. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 











945 Vista Drive 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
FR E E to i. for Universal Ap- 
proval. Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } oy Africa, Asia, Aus- 

70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 

andour pamphlet, which tells you “How tomake your collection 

of stamps ee. For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
n City Stamp & Coin Company 


Room at Race St., Cintinaatt, oO. 





HI GH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c. Approval Sheets; 10,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all 
prices. Write now for a selection, giving your scout- 
master as reference. yes, we give free premiums, and 
you'll wonder how we doi 
ACME STAMP CO., P. o. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 


BoYS! Packet of 108 Stamps, including Tchad, 
© Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval 
applicants. If you will write at once we will include a 
Stamp album, perforation gauge and a big list of bar- 
gains without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., WALTHAM, MASS. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 


Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 
References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
I send selec- 

70° DISCOUN tions of de- 
© sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient, 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
FREE—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Containing F — aa with ogy th of Tigers, Oxen, — Eater, 
ag Tyre"Bira, tion, ¢ Camel, etc. Send de 


to see our bargain approval sheets.* 
Additional fr tree stamps presented to aon ae "Please 














to cover” = = of 








and net. 
remit e in unused stamps; coins eon 
LiG! *s OSBORNE FR SOUTHSEA, ENGLAND 


the day of issue at Princeton, New Jersey, 
where the Wilson stamp first appeared. More 
than three thousand were sold. Col. David 
H. Flynn, President of the First National Bank 
of Princeton, bought the first hundred. Among 
prominent men who had known the former 
President intimately and who were purchasers 
of the stamps were .Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
Ambassador to the N@therlands under Wilson, 
and Dr. Edward Capps, Minister to Greece, 
also under Wilson and who will shortly head an 
expedition to Greece for the excavation of 
monuments. George Mann Peck, Curator of 
the special Wilson collection in Princeton 
University Library bought a sheet of one 
hundred that will become a permanent addition 
to the memorial which was started after Wilson 
became Governor of New Jersey.” 

“While we three sit here chatting about 
stamps it is hard to realize boys all over the 
world are equally interested,” said Harry. 
“In England the Junior Philatelic Society of 
London has offered a free trip across the ocean 
next October to arrive in New York at the time 
of the National Stamp Exhibit. The contest 
which closes September rst offers this prize 
trip to the one who brings in the greatest 
number of new members. Fred J. Melville, 
in 1899, organized the Society which has been 
immensely popular not only with boys but 
with older, advanced collectors as well and 
has grown till there are now over three thousand 
members 

‘Some fellow is in for a good time,” 
Phil. 

Their chocolate finished the lads filed out 
into the street just as Mr. Birwood came along. 
Someone suggested stopping at the Franklin 
Stamp Club and as it was at the corner of the 
next block they were presently gathered about 
a table near the window where the light was 
still good. 

“You fellows may have heard of the new 
state of Mongolia sponsored by the Russian 
Soviet Government,” Mr. Birwood began. 
“These stamps, the first Mongolian issue, are 
also Russian made, having been designed and 
printed at Moscow.” 

The boys eagerly inspected the six varieties 
that were laid before them. There was a 
central device of four crowns the whole design 
giving the effect of a Maltese cross. 

Mr. Birwood turned to Harry and asked. 
“Can you tell us anything about Mongolia?” 

Harry, who rarely failed to respond on such 
occasions, hesitated for a moment. “You 
-know, Mr. Birwood, Mongolia is a country 


said 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


63 Left 


We advertised packet No. 329 last month 
and only 63 are left. First come, first served— 
100 diff. stamps from 100 different countries 
only 75c. Also (new this month) Scott Seald 
Packet No. 334, 12 diff. Lebanon, 25c. (get this 
country in your album); No. 335, 12 diff. Syria, 
25c.; F255, Dime Set, French Equatorial Africa, 
on Chad, 1024, 5 stamps, toc.; No. C106, Dime 
'! Set, 6 Cameroun 1925, (pictorial) roc. No, 
|| 1702, Ecuador, 1872-97, 40 stamps, $r.25. 
(Set); Scott Seald Packets—No. 8, 1000 all diff. 
$1.25, No. 3, 2000 all diff. $5.00; No. 22, Asia 
only, 100 diff. 60c.; No. 21, South America only 
100 diff. 60c.; No. 331, Paraguay, 25 diff. soc.: 
No. 332 _ Azores, 40 diff. 50c.; No. 147, Austria, 
300 diff. 50¢. 

Our free 80 page i 4 list will be sent you on 
request. Prices hundreds of sets, dime sets, Scott 
Seald Packets, also our full line of albums, catalogues, 
tongs, hinges, watermark detectors etc. 

Please note our new address in writing. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 























This sg | stamp showing Columbus dis. 
F R E E covering America, using a telescope be- 
fore it was invented, to New Customers. 
Big Commission to Agents for the BEST 
approval sheets of stamps ever offered. 


PIONEER STAMP ALBUM 
with 500 stamp illustrations. 
500 mixed stamps over 40 C 
countries, 500 hinges, All FOR 


Bargain Packets, 100 British Colonies, 35¢.:—100 French 
Colonies, 30c.:—100 Portuguese Colonies, 40c.:—100 New 
Europe, 10c.:—50 Asiatic, 15¢.:—50 African, 25¢.:—5O Aus- 
tralian, 25¢.:—50 So. & C. America, 25¢.:—500 all different, 

35¢.: — 1000 all different, 95c. Write for sample outfit, 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. B, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Me. 

















ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt (s ain: Malay (tiger); Benadir (ele; ant): 
Tunis (ara 


Turkey — maeque) ; Belgium (; —_ 
battle between angel and “ rms’’); Congo th 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 
Nothing like it, order at once! 
PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box 515, Helena, Montana 
Extra! Send us, with y order for the Phentom Packet at 8c, the 
names of three of your ‘Friends ogee oct, 8! and _we Sy. — 
you, free of char; arce set y ~- 
cataloguing over i "50. “Teel fincheed, ms eee Bee o di 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


‘ontains all different stamps of far-away countries 
dertal thrilli scenes. Included are: igium 


joes (ec! ix horses); "Chi le 
Kaye coptas, and 23 3 bee Bm (nude slave breaking chain): 
Newfoundland mg pe (ferocious tiger); : itrinidad 
( + Sppro- 


oad lesa 
Fines fe PEAK ‘Sram co. “Bor 215, Colorado sings, Cole. 


f yous ae right now bel. ve also — % a4 a tri- 


e, and a small package 
aie Bet you haven't ot 8 le stamp from 
the Irish Republic! “7 er this month 
only to approval applicants: ~~, of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, farino, Fiume (triangle) 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo 4 








etc., etc.; also a fine set of 5 diff. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—aUi for eight cents! 
Supply limited, order at once. 


PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 


Bo s! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
y: pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “ Confiseated” set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 

nearly started a war); set of new Germany with A, 
face value over forty million dollars; 





qa ly but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs, 
big outfit only 165c to 4 proval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW. STAMP CO., "Station F. ‘ox 106, Toledo, Ohi» 


“9 ° 
“Oh, Boys!” Mystic’s “Mysterious” Packet! 
CONTA INS stamys from the /_ of cannibals, heathens, 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, ay Africa, bg Indies, Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, Eritr: yassa, Travan- 
core, Siam, Congo, etc. This wenderdal packet containing 
105 all different” -inostly pee for only 8 cents to +3 


Rvs: sean aw ce List Free with each oi 
YSTI STAMP 0., yi 5, CAMDEN, New. York 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 

Postage 2c; Price Lists of U. 8. —. foreign packets 
and sets, also choice 50 sheets sent with 
each order. Illus. a 
hinges 1,000-12c. 








2 
6 Armenia, 15 Indian States, 50 Czechos, 
50 Poland, 30 Finland, 10c ea. post. 2c. 


MIDWEST STAMP CO., 720 Delaware St., Kansas City, Me. 


FRE 


proval applicants. 

Send three names and addresses boy collector friends 
and we will send you FREE 3 var. unused Hungary 
Prisoners cat. 12c. 


W. A. LIESON C 





eae yy Co. 15 Unused, 10 Post- 
age and 5 Dues. African life and scen- 
ery pictured in beautiful bi-colors, 
very pretty, cat. 30c. FREE to ap 


77 Taylor St. Se. ens, Mass. 


NYASSA _ GIRAFFES 


4 diff; 50 diff. Europe; 3 U. S. Revenues; 
5 U. aan as 
Snip’ stamp: etc. to All Only 9c. 


introdues Ly 
Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 


~ FREE 


bo DIFFERENT STAMPS 
f JES a Bim on hie tia parcel wil be seat bet 














4 PAGE DUPLICATE ALBUM 
2 TRIANGULAR STAMPS 
return mail. Pe cents postage, please 
Lisburn & Townsend, London Rd., Liverpool, Engiand 


FILL UP THAT SET! 


at BO variety British one 3 French Colonials on 1 approval 
Nice Premium Good R 











2 D. ‘D. BROWN, Jr., 548 W. Ellet St., MT. AIRY, PHILA., PA 
March 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 


$6.00 for 


Fine packet 101 all different genuine stamps from Panama, 
Guatemala, Chile, Argentine, etc., cat. value over $3.00; 
5 unused French Colonies (large, beautiful stamps); per- 
foration gauge, ruler, millimetre scale; big price list; set 
Venezuela, cat. value (1923) $2.79. All for 12c to appli- 
cants for our famous approval sheets 


DAVIES STAMP CO., 
Pp. O. Box 108 Toledo, Ohio 


b ] $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
ANCHER S triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
seale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 














—— 
4 a 


——, hee 


New applicants for Twinlight Approvals garing March and 
April may select ten stamps free from our Twinlight Approval 
Sheets. Good stamps, Pictures, Animals, etc. Premium pack- 
ets for buying three sheets. Please enclose two cents postage, 
and give reference. 


EBEN H. TARR Cloucester, Mcss. 








OoYSsS SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
B stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, 

vest pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


The Fenway 
0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! **Sungie% 
Packet!—Contains scarce stamps from jungle and 
cannibal-land! Included are: Abyssinia, Congo head 
hunters, Kenya & Uganda, Nyassa camels, Mozambique, 
Ivory Coast, Upper Valta, Togo, Ubangui, Tanganyika, 
Fiji Islands (cannibals) and other savage lands. This 
wonderful packet from far-away countries to new approval 
applicants for only ten cents!) FENWAY STAMP CO., 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


TRIANGLES 


Scarce Nyassa giraffe triangle, 1 Aus- 








“neg | 
\tric Special Delivery, 1 Fiume with fi 5c 
ADiff. battleship, Fiume 2c brown. All or 


(triangular stamps. 3 
AND 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA, ST. THOMAS & 
MOZAMBIQUE INCLUDED FOR GOOD MEASURE. 
HOW'S THAT FOR A NICKEL? 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


5 . ° ° ° 
Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone sending for our Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses 4c postage. 20 UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 500 different 38c, both $1.25, Free 
hinges with each $1.25 order. 


Buckey Stamp Co, 528 E. Alameda PI, Dayton, Ohio 








Stamp Collecting 
“Liberty” packet to approval apetennse 
sending 2ct.stamp. 1000 Peerless hinges 15 
ets arieties French Colonies 15 cts. 100 
varieties N. Europe 8 cts: Leader Pkt. 5 ets. 
B: Earl Stamp Co., 1811-26th Ave., North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VARIETIES 

ALL DIFF. STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15¢c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent ‘ 
with each order. B. L. Miami Stamp Compary, Toledo, Ohio 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 

q tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 

14c., 45¢., $1.35, $2.45. A. BULLARD & CO., 


‘ id catalog of stamps 
jilus. world fae 10¢, Direct tm: 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 











porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 
Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 

1 O O Write for our Free Album offer. 
Lists Free. 


B. L. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


All Different 
Stamps FREE 





ineludi Menagerie issues, 105 different 
Famous packet, Stamps from Europe, Asia, Africa, incl. Bri- 
R trea lephanthead), Malay (tiger), Barbados (dragons), Cuba 
(sacred cow), Newfoundland (caribou), Guatemala (parrot), 
W. Australia ‘swan), etc. Interesting! Curious! This fine packet 
only 10c to Approval Applicants. Extra—A large 19th century 
stamp with picture of ‘‘old horns’’ and scarce Congo with por- 
trait of savage head hunter will be included if you act quickly. 
RICHARD MPRECHT 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





ganda (cannibal land!), 


whose past history is vague and even its 
boundary lines are uncertain. It was formerly 
a province of China. Siberia stretches along 
its northern border beginning at Mount Kalas 
and ending at Transbaikalia. To the east is 
Manchuria. Its southern line follows for three 
hundred miles the great wall of China. To the 
west is the Tibetan Plateau, Eastern Tur- 
kestan, Sungarian and the Altai Mountains.” 

“Very good, Harry, I thank you in behalf of 
those present and nominate you Geographer of 
the Franklin Stamp Club.” Loud applause 
from Phil and Bob. 

Mr. Birwood continued: “This newly 
created state does not include all of Mongolia 
but only that portion known as Northern or 
Outer Mongolia. Within its boundaries are 
the Gobi Desert and a fertile strip along the 
Siberian frontier. The inhabitants are Dau- 
rians in the east, Dzungarians to the west, the 
central portion occupied by Khalis. At the 
town of Urga resides Bogdo or Huluklu who is 
accepted as the living representative of 
Buddah, the religious and political head of all 
true Mongolians. The name Urga has been 
recently changed to Outan Bator, Herdsmen 
and hunters, who form a large part of the 
inhabitants outside of the towns, migrate 
yearly to the hills in summer and back again 
to the plains in winter. Northern Mongolia 
never falls below an altitude of two thousand, 
three hundred and seventy feet and is as high 
as four thousand, five hundred feet in some 
river valleys though at Hami there is a de- 
pression of nine hundred and twenty-five feet 
below sea level. The population is estimated 
at five million. An average country family 
has about fifty sheep, twenty-five horses, 
fifteen horned cattle and ten camels, enough 
to start a first class circus in America.” 

“‘Russia hasn’t spent all its time making 
stamps for Mongolia,” said Bob. ‘There are 
two new Commemoratives celebrating two 
hundred years of the Academy of Sciences— 
three kopeks, brown, and fifteen kopeks, olive 
black. They are large and oblong, showing a 
portrait of Mikhail Lomonosov, with the dates, 
1725 and 1925. Below the portrait is a re- 
production of the building as in its early days. 
The four hundred thousand sets were made by 
the photogravure process. I can’t say his full 
name without referring to my notes,” grinned 
Bob. ‘Here it is—Mikhail Vasilievich So- 
monosov was born in 1711 at Lomonosov— 
the town changed its name in his honor. He 
rose rapidly, entered the Zamonospaski School 
at seventeen, became Professor of Chemistry 
at St. Petersburg University and was elected 
Rector soon afterward; was created Secretary 
of State—compiled a German grammar— 
wrote many works on physical science.” 
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The alertness and courage, fierce fighting 
and fast riding of this great chief has few 
parallels in history. A lover of peace, with 
no previous training or experience in fighting, 
this chieftain developed a generalship that, 
had it been exercised under more favorable 
conditions, would have made him a foe to 
be dreaded even by experienced troops. He 
was fighting for his native land, the land he 
loved, and his retreat occupies a romantic 
chapter in the history of the American frontier. 
Considered from a military standpoint of 
strategy and courage, it was the greatest 
event of Indian warfare recorded. 
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National Scout Commissioner Dan Beard 
wants to report that here is a pup that deserves 
asmedal, but since there are no medals pro- 
vided for pups we publish this as a case of pup 
heroism. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, Col., Jan. 6.— 
An Airedale pup, 11 months old, saved an 
older Airedale from drowning in Broadmoor 
Lake to-day. 

The dogs were playing on the ice when the 
older one broke through. When he begam 
to sink the pup set up a series of frantic yelps 
to attract attention of skaters, and then seized 
the dog by the neck and held his head above 
the water until he was rescued by the skaters. 

The pup is owned by A. C. Morrell. The 
rescued dog belongs to Dr. J. T. Williams, 
both of Broadmoor. 
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Wewoca’s attention—and saw a long black 
shadow fall upon the grass. He looked up. 
The White Leader was standing close by. 
Lachlan kept on smiling, but every nerve in his 
body grew tense. He felt that the decisive 
moment had come. Before he had finished his 
honey he would know M’Gillivray’s intent 
toward him; whether he was to live or die. 
M’Gillivray’s face was stern and sombre, his 
eyes seemed to burn. Lachlan met his gaze 
unflinchingly without stirring. He knew that 
mood of Alex’s. It was the Creek chieftain 
who stood before him, the alien who hated and 
distrusted all white men, the fanatic. And 
instinctively, with the craftiness in which the 
frontier life had schooled him, he pitted him- 
self against the Indian in M’Gillivray, deter- 
mined that the white man should rule. He 
would not greet him as a young Creek should 
greet his chief nor as a Creek son should greet 
his father. He sat still in his careless attitude 
and spoke with casual good humor as one 
Scotch Highlander to another. 

“But the Indians ‘ll starve next winter if 
they don’t kill an’ jerk deer-meat in October 
an’ November. They'll have nothin’ to depend 
on for food but the fur beasties they set their 
traps for i’ midwinter,’’ Lachlan protested. 
For all the warriors, who were also the hunters, 
of three large nations to refrain from hunting 
when the deer were fat, meant starvation. 

“No. Because Miro and Wilkinson will 
send pirogues laden with food for us. We will 
have less food than usual, but we will not 
starve. Powers knew that he must start on 
that errand at midnight; and that is why I 
am surprised at his attack on you. If he had 
been stopped from going—well, you can see! 
There would not be enough powder for all of 
us, and the Cherokee and Choctaw warriors, 
knowing nothing of the raid, would be off 
scattered through the woods for several 
hundred miles and the whole affair would 
come to nothing.” 

“Ay. ‘Twas a verra bad mistake Mr. 


postponed my demise until the raid. You 
know something of our Creek government by 
now. Iam the peace chief and I am supreme, 
except on the war-path. In actual battle 
Tustunnuc, the war leader, is supreme and 
I am second to him. If they succeed in 
buying Tustunnuc, he can even order my 
death on the war-path without being called to 
account for it by the tribe—above all if the 
raid is successful; as of course, with twenty 
thousand warriors, it will be. If we go freely, 
Laklan Chate, and if Valdez returns with us— 
above all, if Valdez goes with us—you can be 
sure that they have sound reasons for believing 
that Tustunnuc will not say no. Then Number 
Thirteen will get the thirty thousand per year 
which Miro has been paying me.’ 

“How many Creeks can ye count on?” 

“A good many. But it is likely that just 
one of them will be told to kill me. Tustunnuc 
may tell no one. He may do it himself—or 
Valdez may—as we attack Nashville; so that 
the others will think someone inside the fort 
shot me. If I fall, there will be no safety for 
you in.that country. So I am going to send 
you with the autumn caravan to Pensacola, 
with a letter to Mr. Leslie, my partner at the 
trading house there.” 

“No you won’t!” Lachlan shouted. He 
sprang to his feet. His face was flushed, his 
eyes snapped, and his words tumbled out 
over one another in hot indignation. ‘Do 
ye think I’m a coward, Alex M’Gillivray, 
that ye’d send me sneakin’ off to Pensacola? 
Do ye think I’m such a skunk I’d be leavin’ 
ye in danger after eatin’ at yer table an’ 
hearin’ ye call me yer son? Send me to 
Pensacola? No, ye won’t! No, ye won't! 
For I’m takin’ the war-path wi’ ye! Not to 
fight my own people; for, I’m warnin’ ye, I'll 
never fire a shot at Nashville. But I’m goin’ 
along to keep watch over yersel’, White Alex; 
an’ I'll kill the man that lifts gun or knife at yer 
back. Pensacola? No, ye won’t! Not me!” 

M’Gillivray looked up at Lachlan in silence 
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Water, in particular, at the presence of the LEO 
mule and the turtle; unless it were the wrath aA 
and disgust of Valdez. To Valdez, Oomy had Cc 
ceased to be a turtle. Oomy had become an 


will not tell you now. I will say only that I 
love you as if you were indeed the son of my 
blood. But there is one, if he be still living, 
whom I love more—my father. And I care 
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more for my vengeance upon his enemies 
than*I care for you. You are safe as long as 
you don’t try to step in between me and that 
vengeance. If you do, you will perish. Now 
I will speak of something else. The old owl 
has to be at least as wise as the young owl if 
he is to get out of New Orleans alive!” 

“What’s that ye’re sayin’?” 

“Those dear old friends of mine, especially 
Miro and Wilkinson, find me rather expensive. 
You look puzzled. Miro pays me thirty 
thousand pounds a year for my influence with 
the red tribes.” He smiled grimly. “I’m a 
Scot and a man of business. I have no 
objection to the feathers and jewels and the 
titles they give me; but I don’t move my 
Indians without my price in money. Wil- 
kinson turns green whenever he thinks of that 
money going to me and not to him. If the 
Great Warrior, Tustunnuc, were chief in my 
place—well, they could buy Tustunnuc with 
a few witch-doctor tricks and a handful of 
beads. If no attempt is made on my life here 
and I am permitted freely to start home on 
the day set—shall I tell you what that will 
mean?” 

“Tt’ll mean that ye’ve made them scared 
to lift a hand at ye, the traitors?” Lachlan 
cried. 


“Not at all. It will mean that they have 
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image of evil fate pursuing him, driving him 
into a condition which, to his pride, was worse 
than death—namely, eternal ridicule! He 
hoped perpetually that the smaller pirogue 
would capsize or be snagged and sunk by @ 
piece of floating timber, and that Oomy would 
drown. But nothing of the sort happened. 
So far from being harmed, Oomy was exalted 
by the change of scene. In New Orleans he 
had had the freedom of the State as a citizen. 
In the Creek country he became something 
resembling a god. For, when the Indians 
saw him riding solemnly into the town in his 
velvet-lined basket on {Susanna’s back, they 
supposed at once that he had been brought to 
them by the White Leader because he was 
possessed of some special and very powerful 
magic. The chief Medicine Man made @ 
witch song for him: and all the women and 
children caught flies for him. On the day 
when Gypsy John hammered General Wilkin- 
son’s gold coin into a bracelet and put it on 
his other wrinkled wrist, the whole town held 
a celebration with prayers and feasting and 
dances from sunrise to moonrise. Valdez, 
secretly seething with fury, had to pass with 
the warriors before Oomy and make obeisance 
to him. He dared not refuse nor show 

disgust. If he had, his life would not have 
been worth two flies! To the Creek mind, 4 
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Jimmy McHughs not 
so dense 
When he picks out hig gum 
he has sense / 
He says with a grin 
As he wipes off his chin. 
“Gimme Black Jack - that 
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slight put upon Oomy would call down the 
vengeful curse of the Turtle-god on their 
entire nation; and would bring inevitable 
disaster to their warriors in the great war for 
extermination of the white race, on which 
they were about to embark. 

The atmosphere of awe investing Oomy 
spread to include Gypsy John and Susannah; 
though both of them, like Oomy, remained in 
complete ignorance of the fact. The Indians 
looked on Gypsy John as the Turtle-god’s own 
special high medicine priest. About Susannah’s 
precise rank they were in some doubt; but they 
did not doubt at all that she was what they 
now named her—“ Most-Sacred-Mule.” 

The preparations for war began speedily. 
Three days before the departure, the warriors 
began the holy three-days fast. During this 
— they held no intercourse with their fami- 
ies. 

The leading braves spent the three days and 
nights in the huge council hall listening to the 
orators, of whom, of course, the White Leader 
was the principal one. 

Lachlan wondered if Blue Arrow knew of 
the danger threatening M’Gillivray and found 
a good time to speak of it. 

“T already know of this,” Blue Arrow said, 
when Lachlan had finished speaking; “but I 
said nothing to you because White Alex did 
not tell me that you knew.” 

“Then he told you, himself?” 

“Yes. It was for your sake. If a man, 
either Tustunnuc or Valdez, kills the White 
Leader, you, as his son, should kill that man, 
according to our custom. But White Alex 
says that, because you are only his adopted 
son, you need not take vengeance on his slayer 
if another man will do it for you. So he said 
that I must act for you. Therefore, it is all 
arranged. If White Alex is murdered I will 
kill the man who is guilty.” 

Lachlan looked puzzled. 

“Tt is kind of him to wish to save me; and 
you are generous to be willing. But I thought 
that such vengeance could only be taken by a 
near kinsman—by his son, if the murdered 
man has one; and, if not by his son, then by 
his brother, always by the nearest relative. 
You are not related to him by blood, are you?” 

Blue Arrow did not reply immediately. 
Presently he said: 

“All Creeks are kinsmen.” 

Still doubtful, Lachlan asked: 

“Do you mean that all Creeks consider them- 
selves as brothers to their chief and therefore any 
one of them can avenge him?” He suspected, 
without seeing a cause for his suspicion, that 
some mystery lay behind the matter of delegat- 
ing blood vengeance to Blue Arrow. He peered 
up at his friend curiously. The Indian’s head 
was averted, his lids were lowered. 

“Ts that why the White Leader told you to 
take the vengeance, Blue Arrow?” he insisted. 

“Yes,” Blue Arrow answered in a low tone; 
“that is why.” 

“That seems natural enough,” Lachlan said 
to himself aloud in English. But he did not 
believe it. Presently he said in Creek, “I 
will ask White Alex.” 

Blue Arrow wheeled round and caught 
Lachlan’s wrist. 

“Never speak of this to the White Leader. 
And do not speak much of me to him. I, 
your brother, ask this.” 

“Then I promise it to you. I will not ask 
it and I will not speak much of you to him. 
Yet, I seem to remember that Wewoca called 
you a kinsman of Alex’s—” 

“Here comes Wewoca, also looking for you,” 
Blue Arrow interrupted. “Let us go to meet 
him. Wewoca talks too much, but he is your 
true friend.” 

As the three friends returned to the village 
together, Barking Water said, 

“You may not believe me, Laklan Chate, 
because I forget to mention it at the time; 
but, at the very first moment when I saw 
Oomy on the boat, I knew that he was a god. 
You remember too, that, as soon as Oomy 
saw Valdez, he knew that Valdez was a 
Spaniard and therefore a bad man, and bit 
him? Only a turtle that was truly a god- 
turtle could know on the instant that Valdez 
was a Spaniard and therefore a man who 
should be bitten.” 

“That cannot be denied, Wewoca,” Lachlan 
answered, with a grin. 

“At dawn,” Wewoca went on, “we take the 
war path. I am glad, because on the march 
to Nashville we will eat. The only objection 
I have to these religious ceremonies is the 
fasting. While I intend to show myself a 
brave warrior and a worthy son of my father, 
I shall take good care not to be killed: Because 
all this fasting to please the war spirits makes 
me fear that the food in the spirit world is 
neither excellent nor plentiful. Indeed, is 
that not proved by the very look of the de- 
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thosts, they are 


Man’s magic? They come as 
like shadows, one can see 
through them. Would that be so if they 
were well fed?” He began to chant: “O 
Turtle-god; kind Turtle-god, riding on Most- 
Sacred-Mule; O Turtle-god, protect Wewoca 
on the war path; let Wewoca live and eat!” 

The muster of the warriors at dawn was 
impressive. First came the old men, the 
witch doctors, and the women. They stood 
in two semi-circles at the entrance to the 
town, chanting. The braves formed in line, 
took up the war chant as the drums began to 
beat, and marched out at a trot, led by 
Tustunnuc. Lachlan looked keenly at the 
Great Warrior as he went by. The Creek 
war leader was a big brawny man with a face 
that was crudely savage and crafty in ex- 
pression and decidedly ugly as to modeling: 
it did not indicate a degree of intelligence much 
above that of a wolf. Lachlan thought that 
M’Gillivray’s estimate of Tustunnuc, as a 
man who could be bought with a few tricks of 
magic and a handful of beads, was probably 
correct. Only the most renowned braves 
went out in the first party with Tustunnuc. 
Next in line came Gypsy John leading 
Susanna, with Oomy riding in his basket, 
and a bale of hay tied on behind the basket. 
Directly behind the Turtle-god M’Gillivray 
walked alone, followed immediately by Lachlan 
and Wewoca and the other boys who had shared 
their initiation as warriors. And behind them 
came Valdez with Blue «Arrow. 

At dusk on the third day they reached the 
rendezvous about fo ty miles east of Nash- 
ville. Here, had Powers lived to fulfil his 
mission, they would have found the depot of 
ammunition and several thousand Choctaw 
and Cherokee warriors. They made camp and 
waited, expecting to see their allies arrive in 
the morning. Having no inkling of Powers’ 
fate they did not doubt that he, too, would 
appear in the morning with the pirogue laden 
with powder and lead. After having eaten 
meat which they had killed on the way, they 
stretched themselves on the ground and slept. 
The only troubled soul among them was 
Gypsy John. He confided to Lachlan that 
he was worried about Susanna, who had not 
been accustomed to such strenuous travel. 

“You hear how much she hee-haw all day, 
veree loud big hee-haw?”’ Lachlan admitted 
that all the world must have heard it. “Susanna 
do that when she veree mad. When Susanna 
get mad she one dangerous woman. She bite 
everybody but me an’ Oomy. She kick. An’ 
you never see how far the thing go that she 
kick. She grab with teeth an’ throw somebody 
maybe one mile. Susanna veree strong 
woman. I tell you true, in all my life I never 
see Susanna so mad like to-night; because 
Injuns make her walk too much.”” He went on 
to say that he thought Susanna might be mol- 
lified if he tethered her near her best friends, 
with Oomy beside her and 


violently forward into Susanna’s hay. An 
infuriated trumpeting heehaw rent the dawn. 
On the instant both Gypsy John and M’Gilli- 
vray awoke and sprang up. Lachlan, already 
awake, was out of the shelter like a shot. 
In the dim gray light, that was hardly light 
as yet, he had just time to make out Valdez’s 
outlines sprawled upon the hay, before 
Susanna drew her heels in, humped her 
mighty back, dropped her long thick head, 
opened her huge mouth of iron, seized the 
inedible intruder into her midnight meal by a 
bunch of clothing, lifted him, shook him from 
side to side as if testing his flying capacity asa 
projectile, and then flung him from her with 
all the engine force in her powerful anatomy. 
The direction she chose was toward the river. 
Rid of her burden, she tossed her head and 
screamed her rage to the brightening sky. 

Men came rushing 
from all sides to learn 
what ailed Most-Sacre1 
Mule. 

“Oh! look at Oomy!” 
Lachlan cried in con- 
sternation. Poor Oomy 
lay flat on his back. 

“Who has cast down 
the Turtle-god? Who 
has angered Most-Sacred-Mule? 
come on us! 
god!” The warriors muttered the words, 
quaking with fear, as they stood before the 
awful spectacle of the overturned and strug- 
gling Oomy. They watched Gypsy John care- 
fully set his beloved pet on his feet again, 
murmuring sympathetic phrases to him 
the while. Then the cry for vengeance went 
round. Who had been guilty of this sacrilege? 
Let him be killed! 

“Valdez,” said Lachlan. 
him over the bank.” 

On the instant a score of braves leaped over 
the cliff and scrambled down to the water’s 
edge. But, in the half light, they missed the 
sight of Valdez, swimming for dear life away 
from there. They believed thit he had been 
drowned for his blasphe nous deed. But, in- 
stead, he gained the opposite bank. Many 
weeks afterward, a fur pirogue picked him up 
off the river’s edge, gaunt, tattered, half- 
naked, and carried him safely home to New 
Orleans. Governor Miro received hin polit2- 
ly, heard his story, in which Oo ny was not 
mentioned, and threw him into prison for t.vo 
years for having failed to kill M’Gillivray. 

Dawn came full, and sunrise, and no sign 
of allies nor of Powers. Toward midday a 
party of six Choctaw hunters wandered into 
camp. From then the Creeks learned at last 
that Powers had not appeared in the Indian 
country at all. 

“Tt is the curse of the Turtle-goi!” Tus- 
ore cried, gray with fear. ‘‘We will go 
yack!” 
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A curse will 
The terrible curse of the Turtle- 


“Susanna threw 





M’Gillivray’s face was like a demon’s as he 
thrust the Great Warrior aside. 

“Who was it angered the Turtle-god? A 
white man! How shall we lift the curse of 
the Turtle-god? By taking vengeance on white 
men! There are white men in Nashville! 
There are scalps in Nashville! Creeks, will 
you go and take them? Or shall the White 
Leader go alone?”’ 

“We will go!” They shouted in answer. 

M’Gillivray leaped forward and the warriors 
followed. 

“Look out for Tustunnuc,” Lachlan said to 
Blue Arrow. 

“T am watching,” Blue Arrow answered. 

The men of Nashville had not anticipated 
this raid. A number of them were out hunting; 
and, fortunately, a smal! party had gone 
southeastward. About four in the afternoon 
two of this party sighted 
the Creeks from a bluff. 
They made haste to 
collect all their mem- 
bers and then started 
home at top speed. 
Thus Nashville was 
ready for the onslaught 
some hours before it 
took place. As the 
Creeks rushed upon the fort in the first morn- 
ing light, they were met with a fire that 
staggered them. Yet again and again, stung 
by M’Gillivray’s words, they hurled them- 
selves at the barricade while the crack rifle- 
men within the fort took deadly toll. The 
torches, which the Indians flung upon the 
roofs, smouldered and went out; for, all night 
long, the women had hauled water and 
sopped the bark of the split logs. The Creek 
losses were so heavy that, in spite of White 
Alex’s eloquence and fearless example, the red 
army first wavered, then broke, and withdrew 
pellmell into the forest. “The curse of the 
Turtle-god! The curse of the Turtle-god!” 
they wailed. The retreat became a mad, 
terror-stricken rout. 

In this frenzy of confusion, when men 
hurled blindly against one another, tripped 
and fell, grappled and threw one another, in 
the effort to clear their path, Tustunnuc saw 
his opportunity. With him it was no longer 
a matter of earning gifts from the Spaniards. 
His lifelong jealousy of White Alex, which 
Valdez had vigorously fanned, had flamed into 
killing rage when M’Gillivray thrust him 
aside and took his place as war leader. 

He had lost his tomahawk in the wild flight, 
but he still had his large hunting knife. Draw- 
ing it, he leaped over the backs of some 
tumbled Creeks, who had been thrown down 
in the scrimmage—one of these was Blue 
Arrow and rushed at MGillivray. The 
White Leader did not see him coming because 
he was looking about anxiously for Lachlan. 
But the boy saw him. Lachlan was pushing 
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a sprawling Creek aside in the dual effort to 
help Blue Arrow up and then recover his own 
rifle which had been knocked from his hand. 
Perhaps he rather sensed than saw his foster 
father’s danger as the brawny figure of the 
Great Warrior hurtled past him. It was too 
late to stop Tustunnuc: there was no time to 
pick up his gun, aim and fire it. There was 
only one thing he could do; and he did that. 
He threw himself in front of M’Gillivray, with 
extended arms, to take the death-blow meant 
for him. 

“Blue Arrow!” he shouted. He did not 
think Blue Arrow could get there in time to 
save him; but he hoped he could get there in 
time to save M’Gillivray from the second 
thrust of, Tustunnuc’s blade. Blue Arrow, 
however, had seen Tustunnuc’s rush and, by a 
special effort, he had disentangled himself 
from the two squirming Creeks and gained 
his feet. He dashed after the war leader 
and leaped upon his back. The impact of 
his body spoiled Tustunnuc’s aim; the mur- 
derous knife ripped Lachlan’s sleeve open but 
did not even scratch his flesh. Blue Arrow 
dug the fingers of his-left hand into Tustunnuc’s 
throat. With his right hand he whipped up 
his own knife, which hung round his neck, 
and drove it through the bull neck of the 
Great Warrior just below the skull. Their 
two bodies, one living, the other dead, crashed 
down on the sod together. 

Lachlan felt the arm, with which M’Gilli- 
vray had seized him to cast him aside out of 
danger, tighten and draw him close. Neither 
of them spoke, Blue Arrow extricated himself 
and stood erect. He looked M’Gillivray 
gravely in the eyes, and said, using a customary 
Indian phrase: 

“The days appointed to Tustunnuc are 
ended.” 

The braves, who gathered beside the body 
of their war leader, muttered in tones of awe: 
“The curse of the Turtle-god!” 

Almost immediately something so terrible 
happened that the death of Tustunnuc became 
a mere trifle. Several warriors who had been 
in the rear of the flight dashed up. 

“Look! look!” they cried, pointing back 
through the gaps in the trees to the clearing 
before the fort. There, in plain view, was 
Susanna, her rope dangling, trotting straight 
for the gate of the fort with Oomy on her 
back. To understand this catastrophe it is 
necessary to look back to the moment when 
Gypsy John saw Lachlan’s peril. Lachlan 
had once saved Oomy’s life; so John’s duty 
was plain. John knew what Oomy expected 
of him. He thrust the rope of Susanna’s 
halter hastily into the hands of a Creek brave 
and ran toward Lachlan. Susanna—already 
much irritated by the travel, the firing, and 
the rushing about of these red men who were 
no friends of hers—kicked the Creek brave 
as far from her as possible and then set out 
for the only place that looked 
to her like home, a log struc- 





a fat bundle of hay under her 
nose. Therefore he would tie j 
her alongside of the brush shel- 
ter which Blue Arrow had con- 
structed for M’Gillivray and 
Lachlan on the high brink of the 
river, rather apart from the rest 
of the tribe. He himself would 
lie down on the ground just out 
of reach of her heels; so. that 
she could not hurt him while 
mistaking him for a log, per- 
haps, or for anything else in- 
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"a ture such as she was familiar 
with elsewhere. 

Even while the Creeks 
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too dark to see, but the steady 
munching of Susanna guided 
him.. He made no noise; even 
Lachlan’s keen ears dil not 
detect his approach. His knife 
was in his hand, ready for the 
thrust—when fate overthrew j 
him. He located the sleeping 
M’Gillivray and,, with poised 
blade, made a swift, noiseless 
rush. But his swift toes caught 
under the low horny eaves of fj 
Oomy’s shell and he plunged 
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“Let me in, Jim,” he cried. 
“°’Tis Lachlan Douglas come 
to make peace wi’ ye for Alex 
M’Gillivray.” 

Watching, with tortured 
heart, from beyond the fringe 

of forest, the White Leader 
saw the gate open once more 
N and then close as his son dis- 
appeared inside. 
(To be continued in Boys’ LIFE 
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What is a boy who doesn’t know 

He must balance himself or FALL? 
It’s hard to make a man of such, 

For he isn’t a boy at all. 


The wit and balance of boys to-day, 
Spread out in a wholesome span, 

Will make the balance and common sense 
Of a straight and wholesome man. 


So here’s to my bike—my RANGER bike; 
And here’s to the spinning wheels— 

For it makes a man of a normal boy, 
From his head to his happy heels. 
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® It is very probable that you 
know the “Ranger” and have 
always wanted one, but we 
ask you to prove it best by 
personal use, in a thirty day 
free riding test.° So just 
select from our big Ranger catalog, the one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous 
beauty, marvel at its many features of equipment and convenience, thrill at its speed, and 
try its comfort and ease of running. If, at the end of 30 days, you find any cause for dis- 
satisfaction, ship it back at our expense and the trial will not cost you a cent. We mean 
this and back it by a $5,000.00 cash deposit guaranty at the First g 
National Bank of Chicago. 
—— ina waterproof 


Delivered toYouFTee 2: es 


special crate, we will ship the Ranger bicycle of your selection by fast 
prepaid express and guarantee quick delivery in perfect condition. 
In this way we can serve you as we have millions of other bicycle riders 
during the past generation. In the busy season we ship as many as 
three thousand bicycles in a week direct from the Factory to the indi- 
vidual rider in this way, so you can be sure of prompt, careful treat- 
ment for your order. The big free Ranger catalog tells you just how 
to choose, Your Ranger will be delivered to your home in the larger 
towns anywhere in the United States. You call for the bicycle at 
the express office in the smaller places. In either case the delivery 
charges from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 


No ex- 
Save slOMtos25% tavacané 
extra 
selling expenses added to the cost 
of your Mead bicycle. Factory-to- 
Rider saves you big money on your 





Direct from the factory, Z 
carefully assembled, 
oiled and inspected— 
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MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-17, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider wholesale 


M4 
~ 


prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms 8 bicycle. Prices from =. - eo 
; $500 ad 
_— tion oe 
és $5"°Premiumfiee so 2 


D. or Street No lar tool kit given with Ranger bi- 








& R. f # 
» cycles, there is an extra set of ac- 
, Town State " _cessories included free with several 
— g ¢ S, my models, fully ex- 
a ain in eC catalog. 
eam Distributors In 407 Cities © ® if yee 
The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) FreeRangeratalog. —— on 
which I can conveniently visit to select a Mead Rangeris © 
fe the year on a “‘Ranger,”’ good oe 
ss © catalog today. Our bargains and 
If you have a Special Factory Distributor there, send me ny terms will open your eyes, but the 
q letter of introduction to him so I can inspect the Rangers | snappy pictures of the new ‘“‘Rang- 
4 and LJ eve ny on at Factory Prices or on @ ers” will make them bulge with 
: Easy Payment Plan if I prefer § wonder. Many of the new features 
SAAS i SES Ta i , §8=—s are found on no other bicycle. 























$2 Month 


If you do not find it convenient 
to pay cash for your Ranger bi- 
cycle, we are prepared to ship it 
to you at once and permit you 
to pay for it in Five 
monthly payments. Owing to 
many economies (possible only 
because you are doing business 
direct with the maker) the extra 
charge for extended payment is 
only slightly higher than our fac- 
tory-to-rider cash prices, 


Rider AgentsWanted 


Thousands of boys and young men in 
the smaller cities and towns and in the 
country are making big money acting as 
Rider Agents, exhibiting and taking or- 

ders for “‘Rangers”’ from their friends and 
neighbors. If you want to be a Rider Agent 

so state when sending for your catalog and we 
will enclose full details of this famous money- 
making plan. 


100% \ 


The Ranger “Mo- 
torbike’”’ modelisthe 
most completely 
equipped bicycle in the’ 
world. (See illustration.) § 
Many other models are also 
equipped with new and exclus- 
ive features found on no other 


bicycles, 

: at money-saving Factory Prices, are also illustrated and des- 
o e cribed in our big Ranger catalog. Millions of riders have saved 
money on sundries at our Factory Prices. These hundreds of 
accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of any 
bicycle—lamps, luggage carriers, horns, tires, bells, sirens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, 
built-up. wheels, hubs and spokes—are carefully selected by our buyers in Chicago and ‘Birmingham, 
England, from the leading parts makers of the world. Looking through this catalog is just like taking a 
trip through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new ideas and conveniences that you 

never saw or heard of before. There is mo equal for Mead quality, style and price. 
=, ee terms. Protect yourself on the greatest 


5 end No Mon CY cle Values in the world today, and be the proud 


owner of a new 1926 “‘Resae”—the | cape bicycle—Young America’s peerless choice. 


Cycle Company 
Dept. c-i7 Chicago 


Fill out the coupon or on a postal card ask for full par- 
ticulars of our Factory Prices, wonderful offers and 








